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PREFACE 


This book is an attempt to find a more fundamental basis 
than we now have for the criticism and improvement of ad- 
ministrative practice. To that end it offers the results of an 
inquiry into the nature of the administrative process. The 
study was undertaken in the hope that by a close scrutiny 
of all the elements and aspects of the activity, separately and 
in combination, further light might be thrown upon what 
makes administration good or bad. 

Though new to the field of school administration, the ap- 
proach here used has been applied in the fields of business 
and government administration, beginning with the work of 
Frederick W. Taylor in this country and Henry Fayol in 
France— both of the late nineteenth century— and currently 
well exemplified hy a collection of papers, Papers on the 
Science of Adniinistration, edited by Luther M. Gulick and 
L. Urwick. 

Sucli analyses, properly applied in different fields, should 
stimulate interest in a comparative study of administration, 
now so obviously needed if we are to develop a science of 
administration. Administration needs a sounder and more 
widely understood underlying philosophy as well as a more 
comprehensive and thorough analysis and interpretation of 
the facts of practice if basic principles are to be developed 
and distinguished from mere tricks of the trade. 

No writer can pretend to equal acquaintance and expert- 
ness in all the realms of administration, public, private, and 
legal, so essential to a thorough comparative study; hence, 
the use of a limiting subtitle for this book. If searches have 
led the writer somewhat afield from educational administra- 
tion at points, neither vanity nor ambition to instruct authori- 
ties in other fields has prompted the digression. It is made 
only in an effort to open this field and method of study to 
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students of school administration, as they have been already 
fruitfully explored by engineers, jurists, and political scien- 
tists for their several fields. If, by illuminating one more 
realm of administration, this study should also contribute a 
little to the broader movement toward a science of adminis- 
tration, that would doubly reward tlie efforts that ha\'e been 
made. 

This study was prompted, besides, by a conviction that 
administration could be greatly improved if its real nature 
were better understood. As to its main weaknesses, the 
writer has some convictions, formed from a long and some- 
what extensive experience in firsthand study of school ad- 
ministrative practice. These convictions are that adminis- 
trative practice is trying to operate in terms of conflicting 
underlying assumptions, which it does not adequately ex- 
amine or frankly admit using; and that administration is very 
much more complex in nature than most people realize. It 
seemed reasonable, therefore, to think that a close scrutiny 
of the process, carried on with continuous watchfulness for 
the implications of any underlying— perhaps hidden— as- 
sumptions, might enable us to overcome some of the difficul- 
ties by striking at their roots. 

If, for one task, the investigator assumes that administra- 
tion derives its nature from authority and from the nature of 
man himself as an organizer and director of men, and, in 
another task, be assumes lhat its nature is derived from the 
nature of the work it is authorized to perform, tlren conflict 
within the system is inevitable. One of these approaches 
thinks of administration as a thing in itself, a machine, as it 
were, brought in from the outside or from somewhere above 
and responsible, not to its work, but only to the authority 
that creates it. The other approach would build the ad- 
ministrative process not out of some superpower, but out of 
the needs for organization, direction, and leadership to be 
found by a study of the job to be done. The one would look 
to itself and its authority for its inspiration; the other, to the 
needs of the children in schools. While the one would lay 
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most stress upon authority, the other would put the greatest 
stress upon knowledge. 

The task set for this book was to develop a closer acquaint- 
ance with the administrative process in all its parts and as- 
pects, from its inception to the end product of its efforts, 
from its underlying assumptions to its avowed purposes, 
acts, and outcomes. To accomplish this wide survey, the 
task— and accordingly the book— was divided into tliree 
parts: Part I, which is devoted to an examination at close 
range of tlie administrative process itself; Part II, which in 
similar manner deals with the forces used, together with 
some of the ways in which those forces may be employed for 
energizing and shaping the process; and Part III, which is 
given to a consideration of the subject matter by which the 
process may be learned. 

The major divisions of the school administrative process 
were not difficult to identify, and no reason was found for 
departing significantly from FayoFs classification, apj^lied 
earlier in the field of public administration. One has only 
to mention planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and 
controlling as the major divisions of the process, to sense 
what inevitably must be chajpter headings of Part I of this 
book. FavoFs term ""command,"" if not identical in content, 
is readily recognized as more than parallel to the term “direc- 
tion" as used here. It is not so much in making the general 
brc^akdowii of the process, however, but onlv as the inquiry 
burrows more deeply into the intricacies of these separate 
activities, that one comes upon newer food for thought in 
this study. By pursuing this closer scrutiny, one begins to 
sense the presence of mistaken identities, of tricky definitions 
used, of hidden assumptions, and of other unseen and un- 
recognized forces at work as determiners of action. Only 
in this closer contact, too, does one discover how dependent 
each of these major activities is upon the others, how in- 
separable they all are from the work that they are set to do, 
and how very complex they are in themselves. 

One cannot examine the administrative process in such 
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detail without asking, "‘What makes it go?” Study of the 
process reveals the presence of a mechanism, but a mecha- 
nism that is not mere form or structure but something that 
is much alive. Part II of the book is concerned, therefore, 
with the nature of the forces that energize administration— 
what they are and what their nature is; whence they arc 
derived; in what forms or through what devices they can be 
applied; to what kind of tasks each is best fitted; and how, if 
need arises, they can be combined for use. Authority de- 
rived from law: knowledge, derived from observation and 
study; social usage, derived from life in our culture and ex- 
pressed as cultural standards and specialized as our profes- 
sional ethics— these are the available forms and sources of 
energy. These energies are examined for what they are, 
for what they can do, and for some special ways of using 
them. 

Finally, since a knowledge of administration is of value 
only if its teachings can be acquired and applied by those 
who seek careers in this service, we must be concerned with 
the task of locating and organizing and learning the subject 
matter of the field. To })e a good administrator, what must 
one know? Where can he find this knowledge? How is lit; 
to develop the needed attitudes and skills, the personalitv 
and character th’'.nigh which the right knowledge is to be 
applied to tasks? One cannot read the literature of this 
field, cannot even note jus- the titles of the great classics that 
are listed in the bibliographies of this book- -to say nothing 
of hundreds of more recent studies, general and technical— 
without lealizing two things: (1) that there is a great litera- 
ture, a vast accumulation of knowledge, upon this subject 
which reveals what men have learned and, so, what the 
novice must learn if he is lu hold a place in this profession; 
(2) that this literature is an increasingly powerful factor in 
determining the nature of the evolving administrative 
process. 

But process and energized mechanism and their subject 
matter are not all. There is vet to be reckoned with the in- 
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fluence of man himself. Throu^out the study, man’s 
nature claims attention: man, a person; man, in a society of 
men and responsive to the likes and wishes of his fellows; 
man, the administrator with authority, with intelligence and 
knowledge, with cultural standards ingrained in personality; 
but also, man, independent, with the capacity to choose 
whenever law and ethics cannot or do not fully point the 
way. Those through whom administration effects its ends 
are persons, too, and thus the complication grows. But to 
poets and philo.sophers, the Popes and Casserers, and to other 
generations of psychologists this puzzling problem of human 
natme must be left. If this essay should help a little to 
clarify the nature of the administrative process and to explain 
the laws by which it does its work; if it has brought to light, 
even though it has not fully answered, the main questions 
raised by its search for the precise place for human person- 
ality in administration; if it has indicated a proper line of 
approach and outlined a procedure for developing an ap- 
propriate subject matter for the field, then it will notTiave 
failed its purpose. 

Excursions in search of light upon the problems encoun- 
tered in this study have been wide and far-ranging. The 
writer’s debt is acknowledged to many ancient as well as 
modem writers, far too many of them not mentioned, and he 
coimts it a part of the contribution of this work to have 
brought together the literature of the subject and to bring 
to the attention of school administrators such an array of 
important names and titles as that set forth in the footnotes 
and bibliographies of the book. 

Jesse B. Seabs 

Stanford University, Cauf. 
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An Analysis of the Administrative Process 




chapter 1. STUDY OF THE 

ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


This chapter provides a general setting and states the 
problem of the book. Its purpose is to lay the foundation 
f(^r a study of the administrative process. 

By way of approach, the term administration is defined 
and the usages of it in various fields are compared. How 
such a function must hav^e originated; how and when we 
began to study its problems; how its subject matter has been 
built up; how the philosophical and the scientific aspects of 
the study came to light, each with its appropriate method of 
study; how the literature of the field has developed and how 
it reflects the organization for administration in practice- all 
are reviewed as background or first steps in an approach to 
the study. 

From these pri’lirninaries thought turns directly to the 
question of how to study the administrative process. The 
importance of a study of origins is noted. Attention is given 
to the danger of confusing means with ends and of viewing 
administration too much as authority alone, or as mecha- 
nism, or as isolated practical tasks, and of considering it too 
little in its relation to othe^ services and to instructional ob- 
jectives— a method that leads to the conclusion tliat adminis- 
tration has meaning only when it is thought of in action, and 
that it is good only when the instructional service is attaining 
its proper ends. 

With this as a tentative hypothesis, the chapter under- 
takes the first major step in its analysis by noting five clearly 
definable forms of activity— planning, organizing, directing, 
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4 AN ANALYSIS OF THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 

coordinating, and controlling— as constituting the process as 
a whole. Finally, it is shown that each of these is a distinc- 
tive form of activity, that it is related to all the others when 
at work, and that its eflEectiveness depends upon its proper 
use of authority, knowledge, custom, and personality. 

J. The Field and Subject Matter of School Administration^ 

Meaning of the term administration. The field of school 
administration is relatively new as a special realm of study, 
though the practice is almost as old as civilization. In com- 
mon usage, the term administration is roughly synonyiiioiis 
with that of management. In its proper use in education, it 
contains much that we mean l)y the word government and is 
closely related in content to such words as superintendence, 
supervision, planning, oversight, direction, organization, con- 
trol, guidance, and regulation. Besides referring to the 
process or activity of managing people and materials, the 
term is regularly used to designate the person or persons, the 
officials, in charge of the activity. 

The types of activities covered by the term administration, 
as it applies in the field of education, are similar— or at least 
quite parallel— to those covered by it in government, in in- 
dustry and commerce, in institutions of religion, and in 
social clubs. This similarity is not so great in the actual 
work done or the detail of methods used, perhaps, as it is in 
the nature of the energizing power used, the arrangements 
for its use, and the effect this power has upon the nature, 
the operations, and the success of the enterprise.^ 

General similarity of purpose assures, therefore, that a 
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study of administration in any one of these fields must in- 
evitably cover much, in principle at least, that would be 
essential in any of the other fields.'^ This apparent similarity 
may be misleading if one tries to carry it very far, for, ob- 
viously, training in municipal government would not equip 
a man to administer a school system or to direct the opera- 
tions of a church or a factory or a bank. So, with the simi- 
larities there are important differences as well. The impli- 
cations of these similarities and differences for a compre- 
hensive theory, or for a general science of administration, 
have not as yet been examined carefully or at all extensively. 
Until this has been done, we sJiall not be sure whether what 
we call administrative principles are in reality principles or 
only particular inferences or, perhaps, only tricks of the 
special trade.^ 

Administration in its siinplest form. The function of ad- 
ministration appears in a very simple fonn when someone 
waves or calls out a heave-ho signal, thereby directing the 
efforts of the iimny to carry on in unison to a common end. 
In more complicated processes, where the task involves 
several types of activities, specialization of work appears, 
and with this come planning and organization and coordina- 
tion, as well as simple directing. Undoubtedly the function 
has developed througli long centuries of time, largely by 
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trial and error; but when an activity reaches the point where 
planning has become an obvious need, it is inevitable that 
that activity will soon become an object of systematic study 
and, if important enough, may become a separate subject 
or university discipline. 

Administration attained importance in government long 
before it did in education or in business; and as a branch of 
study, it first came to light in the field of political science 
and in the engineering aetiv'ities of states. Its appearance 
as a separate study in business and in education hardly dates 
back to the middle of last century. Reference here is to the 
beginning of formal study in school and to a body of htera- 
ture,® including systematic treatises, researches, and highly 
organized bodies of information, and not to the time when 
men first tried to tliiuk of better ways in managing. Men 
have always studied their problems; and since men first 
wrote dowm their thoughts, govemment has been a chief 
object of study. But it is one thing to try to find the quick- 
est way to get an army acro.ss a stream aiid a different thing 
to plan and build a bridge across the stream, and it is a still 
different thing to prepare r treatise and to give formal in- 
struction covering the facts and principles of engineering 
involved in bridge construction. 

Development of a literature on the subject of administra- 
tion. The first attempts to formulate a body of knowledge 
to cover the problems of management in any field were 
unavoidably crude. This was tnie in education, first, be- 
cause the function of management had to be isolated from a 
jumbled complex of activities; and second, because the 
function tended to change rapidly, not only as a result of 
rapidly growing school systems, but also because, as the 
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function was studied, it was constantly being reshaped to 
fit new conditions and new concepts of education itself. It 
is not surprising, therefore, that it has taken time to find and 
develop the subject matter and to locate the limits of the 
field; nor can anyone hope for an end to this problem as 
long as we accept what seems an obvious fact, that we live 
in a changing world— and not a static one. 

Gradually, however, there has been accumulated a sub- 
stantial body of knowledge about administration as a sep- 
arate function.'’ This applies alike and quite independently 
to the fields of government, of business, and of education. 
We now can define administration fairly well; wc can enu- 
merate its major proiilems; we can describe its processes; 
we can explain its relations to other functions; we can de- 
scrilie tlie materials, the tools, and the techniques it uses; 
and we can explain how it is energized. Facts about these 
matters and principles drawm from a study of the facts, 
together with the purposes we pursue or the values we seek 
to obtain through study, are its subject matter. W'e refer 
to the body of facts and to the principles derived from a 
study of the facts, together with the methods and tech- 
niques used to analyze and interpret the facts, as a sci- 
ence;* and to the study of the values sought,® or recog- 
nized ill the process, as a philosophy or as a theory of 
administration. 

Comparative study of (uhninistration needed. In govern- 
ment, business, and education, alike, there are endless varia- 
tions in types of enterprises to be administered. States vary 
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in size and population, in their traditions and current cul- 
tural aims and processes, in their physical and economic 
resources, in their security against possible enemies, in their 
scientific advancement; and they vary also in their concepts 
of government. Business enterprises are still more varied. 
In education we have private venture, church, philanthropic, 
and government types of school systems, each in almost 
endless variety as to purpose, as well as to size and program 
and to the population served. In all these enterprises, ad- 
ministration is a necessary feature, but its ends and proc- 
esses must be greatly varied to fit the management needs of 
such widely different enterprises. 

If administration is one of the necessary functions through 
which the work of an institution is carried on, it is obvious 
that, whatever part or element of administration we study, 
we shall find it in wide variety of form or expression as we 
move from the realm of government to that of business or 
that of education, or as we move from a small to » large 
enterprise, as from a small liberal-arts college to a great, 
endowed university or a state school system or a city school 
system or a large, independent high school oi: a small private 
kindergarten. In all alike, there must be management— to 
fix upon purposes, to provide personnel and materials, and 
to plan for and organize and direct the program of activities. 
Further, this managing can go on only if someone is pos- 
sessed of authority to decide and to command. In all these 
basic matters, administration is everywhere the same, 
whether in government or business or education, whether in 
a great and complex enterprise like a nation or a small and 
simple one like a department store or a village school 
system.® 
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The subject matter of the field. To put it briefly, the 
subject matter of school administration has to do with the 
following matters; 

1. Establishing educational piurposes by expressing them 
in the form of aims and a program of work to be accom- 
plished, ^.g., laying out its work. 

2. The development and organization of a personnel and 
the necessary finances, housing, materials, and facilities for 
carrying on the work. 

3. The procedures and techniques for the performance of 
the work, including the policies and the plans to guide it. 

4. The nature and use of the authority (legal, scientific, 
social, and personal) by which administration operates. 

5. The origin and nature of the aims and processes by 
which administration operates. 

6. The nature of the mechanism by which authority and 
knowledge are applied in the process of administration. 

Of these six items, it will be seen that the first three have 
to do more with the practice of administration, while the 
latter three have to do more with the theory or philosophy 
underlying the practice. The subject matter of the former 
would include facts and explanations pertaining to the ways 
and means of carrying on an educational service, whereas 
the subject matter of the latter would be composed of con- 
cepts, hypotheses, theories, principles, propositions, and 
facts, about the nature of the administrative activity—its 
origin, its power, its mechanism, its processes, its objectives, 
the reasons for its existence, and what makes it good or bad. 
The former subject matter -onld not be solely descriptive, 
because the tasks of administration are too varied and chang- 
ing for any fixed and single pattern of treatment; nor could 
that of the latter be so abstract as to require no reference to 
the facts of practice. Rather, each is an aspect or a part of a 
total enterprise or activity, including (for school administra- 
tion) educational service (teaching, care, and coimseling of 
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children, together with supporting activities, such as super- 
vision, research, and public relations); the management of 
the forces and materials and personnel that produce the 
service; and the theory by which the managing activity is 
conceived and held true to its task. 

If the real substance or nature of administration were to 
be found in a single pattern of action, the guiding principles 
of which were embodied in a set of mles and devices, then 
one could learn administration, once for all, and could teach 
the whole of it to others; or he could go here or there, to any 
task, and apply it with assurance that the work would be 
accomplished economically and with dispatch. To he a 
good administrator, one would not need to know the theory 
back of this pattern of rules. But admiiiislratioirs problems 
are not this simple. The nature of the service to be admin- 
istered seems, rather, to dictate what pattern of rules one 
can use. Accordingly, instead of being equipped by learn- 
ing a pattern of rules, the administrator finds that he*is com- 
pelled to learn how to construct a pattern of rules for the 
particular service in question. To be able to do this, one 
must know the nature, /.e., the theory and philosophy of ad- 
ministration. 

By the most arbitrary view of administration one might 
wish to study each of these three fields (education, man- 
agement, theory of management) as if it were capable of 
separate and indcpt'iident treatment. There are other 
views that would regard them as so basically and so intri- 
cately related as to make separate treatment impossible and 
meaningless. Whether the three rc'present indepemdent, or 
closely related, fields of study need not detain us at this 
point. It is clear enough that, whatever the bearing each of 
the three may have upon the others, it is possible, at hnxst, 
to study any one of them as a field or as a problem and to 
develop a subject matter pertaining to it. How much the 
subject matter of the one may be a part of that of the others 
should be revealed by study and not by the imposition of 
arbitrary views or definitions. 
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2. Approaches to a Study of the Field of School Administra- 
tion^^ 

The first steps. In entC3ring upon a study, it is common 
procedure to choose a limited field to work in; within that 
field, to choosfi a problem us a point for beginning; and then 
to select methods by which to carry on the study. Closely 
related to both choice of problem and choice of method is 
the question of how one starts to work. It is one thing to 
start with clearly defined conccq 3 ts, with all the pertinent 
facts, and with proved principles; but it is a different thing 
to start de nooo^ or to start with tentative hvpothescs and 
with hidden assumptions, and with only part of the facts. 

To start work on a single problem without knowing where 
the problem lies in the total field is to start with too hw 
facts and without a liasis for judging the importajicc of the 
problem. The field of school administrative practice is now 
so well laid out for study tliat, within its borders, one need 
not lack this kind of orientation. The field of administrative 
theory is less well explored.^' The system of paths, so 
familiar in the field of practice, is here, as yet, undeveloped. 
That studies of practice need the support of studies of theor/ 
is as obvious as that the study of tlieory cannot hope to get 
far without wide use of the facts of praetic‘e. This is merely 
to stress the point that school administration is one field, not 
two or twenty, and that to approach any part of the field or 
any problem in it without keeping this unity in mind is to 
overlook the most important step in approaching it for study. 

Method of study, Tliere are two general approaches to 
the study of anytliing. One works mainly with facts; the 
other, mainly with concepts, propositiems, and reasoning. 
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The one identifies, assembles, classifies, counts, measures, 
compares, and interprets facts, with a view to establishing 
general truths, whereas the other starts with general truths 
and by use of them tries to identify and learn the nature or 
meaning of individual facts and relations. The former, in- 
ductive procedure, is well suited to a study of administrative 
practice; the latter, deductive procedure, to a study of 
theory. To some extent, however, the two are but separate 
phases and they are used together in most studies. Either 
method can be used as a means of trying to solve the prob- 
lems of practice, and both can be used in a search for guid- 
ing principles or theories. 

The implications of these approaches are of some im- 
portance. By starting with a study of facts ( about purposes 
and practice) one tacitly assumes that right methods and 
theories are inherent in the nature of the facts of experience 
in the practice, and that one can discover theory or find right 
principles and ways to administer by studying the*activity 
itself. In a sense this as.siunption proposes to discover 
theory by mining it out, by extracting its truths from the 
purposes and practices, the facts and relationships, of educa- 
tion at work.'" 

By starting with principles, one tacitly assumes that the 
basic principles that are essential to a theory of administra- 
tion are already known, such principles being universally 
accepted truths or axioms. Such general truths or proposi- 
tions, once established or accepted, can be used either as a 
means of building up a scheme of practice, or as a means of 
testing or evaluating the rightne.ss of the existing practice. 
In inductive study, one has to be careful to make sure that 
he has taken account of all the facts that are pertinent in 
the case and is doing so; in deductive study, one has to be 
careful in his use of words and in his process of reasoning, 
lest he fall into any of the many possible fallacies of logic. 

There could be no point in comparing these two methods 
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of work here, either as to their relative value or as to the 
difficulty of their use in studying a problem in social science, 
such as, for instance, that of the administration of education. 
They are both useful, each in its proper place, and both are 
difficult to use in proportion to the extent and complexity of 
the problem or field to which they are applied. One 
chooses the facts he wishes to study, but one also chooses 
the principles or propositions he wishes to use. It is difficult 
in either case to be wholly objective, to keep separate one’s 
own personal likes, ideas, whims, prejudices, knowledge, 
abilities, and ignorance and to restrain them from having 
influence on the choice. The nature of one’s facts, too, 
affects the case. Social facts are less definite, ultimate, and 
imchanging than are most physical facts and, for that reason, 
are more difficult to treat with exactness. 

Assumptioits. In approaching a study of administration, 
one may be guided by much or by little experience or precise 
knowledge. In either case he will choose some point from 
which to start his work, and back of his choice there will be 
certain interests and certain assumptions that determine his 
choice and that guide his procedure. In the study of ad- 
ministration, one may proceed on the assumption that the 
ways of organizing, directing, and doing all the things that 
administration does are decided mainly by applying author- 
ity according to principles that are derived from a study of 
administration itself. Altho«igh some would say that ad- 
ministration must facilitate teaching and learning, yet this 
viewpoint assumes that, in developing principles, the object 
of administration, the work it does, its raw materials, or its 
product need not be considered. Figuratively speaking, 
this procedure would claim that one devises his admmistra- 
tive mechanism and then takes it to a school or a district 
and sets it going. A diametrically opposite assumption 
would claim that one develops his theory of how to adminis- 
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ter by beginning at the opposite end, viz., with the object of 
administration, with schools and the nature of education— 
tlie laws of learning and teaching. One who takes this 
stand also assumes that the proper end of administration 
is to facilitate the working of these laws. Thus, by studying 
the leamhig, teaching, counseling, supervision, and research 
activities (education itself), one learns how best to organize 
the schools and how best to direct and control operations 
and, in time, may develop principles or a theory of adminis- 
tration. “ 

The former assumption would studv' the laws and regula- 
tions by which the schools exist; it would watch the behavior 
of the authority of law as it operated in organization and 
direction and, by a study of the administrative mechanism 
and operations, would hope in time to develop principltis of 
administration. The latter assumption would start by 
undertaking a study of the children and teachers at work.''' 
By such study it would discover how to group cliildtcn, how 
to program their work, liow to assign teac;hers, how to plan 
school buildings, how to handle the purpose and distribution 
of supplies, i.e., how to administer the schools so as to facili- 
tate learning mid teaching. It would apply the authority of 
law, but merely as a means to this end. That is, law W'ould 
be .secondary to science, to a knowledge of educational activ- 
ities, as a source from w^hich to derive administrative 
principles. 
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Not many educators would go so far with the former 
assumption as to consider administration to be totally self- 
contained, an end in itself. Such a viewpoint would be 
similar to that of statism, in the sense that its rules can be 
made without consideration of its citizens, that is, without 
any study of how children work and play and live together 
as learners. It regards the welfare of the children as ends, 
but it assumes that one can devise an administrati\T3 mech- 
anism and procedures that will properly safeguard those 
ends mc'rely by studying the power, machinery, and prob- 
lems of management itself. 

A third assumption is that each of these two approaches 
can and must be used as a partial support and a partial 
check upon the other. Probably most school administrators 
would claim this as their view. Acceptance of it as a guid- 
ing principle in the study of adininistratitm can mean much 
or little. Certainly it does not tell one how far to go in 
either direction, or how or where to apply the one or the 
other of the vic‘ws. Obviously, if by study of the children 
one concluded that a large number of children needed 
psycliialric and medical care and nourishing food and better 
home conditions, one would be faced with the law co\ ering 
the rt\‘:ponsi])ilities the schools in those matters. The two 
approaches can come into conflict quite easily. If board 
rules do not require the superintendent to confer with 
teachers on matters of polic^^ affecting their work or their 
compensation, then the superin tend^^nt could— and some 
would— ignore tlie teachers, in spite of the fact that our other 
assumption would require that teachers participate. 

This may ser\ e to remind us that, however much we ma\' 
wish to be scientific, in the ^ense that w^e tr) to face all 
pertinent facts, w^^ shall have to be very watchful if we are 
not in fact guided bv assumptions that ha^ e not been thor- 
oughly examined and carefully formulated. One may be 
guided by established laws, by theories, by h>q)Otheses, or 
by assumptions. In any case, what we believe in needs to 
be tested for its implications for use in guiding school activ- 
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ities. We can find plenty of administrative practices that 
rest upon beliefs in old prejudices or old worn-out dogmas, 
traditions, and habits, and that are wholly in defiance of the 
proper facts and concepts of educational science as we now 
know them. 

3. Analysis of the Field for Purposes of Study 

Breakdown of field for study. Ckie may study the field 
of school administration as a whole or part by part or by 
separate aspects, as he may choose. If one undertook to 
study the field as a whole, he would be interested in all 
administrative service devoted to education in any and all 
forms. There would be administration of education in 
schools and school systems, and administration of any and 
all kinds of activities that contribute less formally and less 
directly to actual instruction, but, nonetheless, that serve 
some educational ends. 

The field of fonnal school education breaks dov^ readily 
by types of control, as, public, parochial, private-venture, 
and endowed schools; or by type of instruction offered, as 
elementary, secondary, higher, and special education— such 
as technical, industrial, commerical, preschool, adult, and for 
atypical groups. Public education breaks down readily into 
federal, state, county, and local districts; the latter, into 
rural, village, and city systems. 

This analysis could go far beyond this, even to a minute 
classification of the administrative divisions of a school or a 
school system.’® To explore so broad a field, except for 
general survey purposes, would be a large undertaking; but 
if one’s interest is to build a science of administration, such 
a survey would have one advantage, in that it would afford 
wide opportunity for comparative study of problems and, by 
providing exposure to the entire field, would tend to prevent 
generalization on the basis of too small a sampling of fact. 
So far, aside from a very few textbooks, our literature reveals 
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no attempt to deal with the subject in so comprehensive a 
manner as this. 

How the jield has been treated in the literature on the 
subject. Most of the material that treats of this field has 
dealt with one or more parts of the field only or with one or 
more of the separate aspects or problems of the field. Most 
of the studies that have been made and most of the general 
treatises have been concerned with how to administer; as, 
how to administer a state school system or the schools of a 
county or those of a city, or an individual school (university, 
high school, elementary school); or how to administer some 
one phase, such as, finance, business, personnel, guidance 
research, pulilic relations, supervision, cafeteria service, 
plant dc\^elopment, health, athletics, or records and reports. 
In all alike, the object has been to find out how to administer 
or how to give directions for carrying on the work. Interest 
in the theory of administration has not been lacking, but 
usually such interest has been secondary, and often enough 
it has been quite arbitrarily disposed of, being implied or 
settled by direct assertion or superficial argument. 

Poitiis of view and interests stressed in the literature. In 
recent years we have had extensive discussion and writing, 
often vociferous skouting, about democraev in administra- 
tion or the lack of it. In this literature one finds pages upon 
pages of complaint— almost name calling— and of arbitrary 
assertion, but a dearth of careful study i>f facts and princi- 
ples. By it we may have been more emotionalized than 
informed. It remains to be seen whether we have been 
stirred to search for the true nature of administration in a 
democracy^^ or merely confused and annoyed by cheap 
harangue. 

Another characteristic of the literature on school adminis- 
tration, to date, is that it is concerned— and from every 
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standpoint, very properly concerned— with how to get the 
school work done; how to organize a staff or a curriculum, 
how to make a budget, how to coordinate guidance with 
instmclion, how to plan a building program, how to deal 
with the Federal govenunent, how to maintain a high 
morale in the staff or the student body, how to manage a 
cafeteria service, how to keep records, how' to care for pupil 
transportation, how to conduct a bond election, how to 
formulate a policy, and who shall have power to decide and 
to act in this case and in that. All this has been so pressing 
that we have had little time to study the process of adminis- 
tering as such. It is one thing to look carefully at a job with 
a view'^ to finding how to do it, and a different thing to look 
at the process of doing the job with a view to finding evi- 
dence of the suitability or unfitness of the process for doing 
it.^* 

The reason for our having given less thought to this latter 
approach is obvious. We usually have adopted or discarded 
an administrative procedure accordance with its having 
produee*d good or poor results'. The results were accepted 
as a measure of worth, and one could hardlv object to this. 
However, it is conceivable that by a careful study of the 
administrative process one might find, in the nature of the 
process itself, clear evidence of w'hy it could be expected to 
fail to do the work in one case or to succeed in another. 
That is, by knowing all about our tool we might be able to 
use it so wisely that it would seldom fail tis. A saw works 
well in felling a tree but serves badly for driving a nail. If 
administrative authority is applied to a task for which 
science or skill is needed, it, too, will go badly, and vice 
versa. 

Which of these two approaches is more important for 
study? To this the answer is that it is not a question of 
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either or. Both are indispensable. The latter, having re- 
ceived little attention so far, is just now the more in need of 
exploring. To study the process itself, however, one must 
think in terms of action, not of mechanism; of administration 
going on, producing decisions, and ordering and directing 
how work shall be donc.^*' To separate administration from 
the work it is doing would be to destroy it as action or proc- 
ess; so, to study the process, we must look into the stream of 
administrative activity, at the work and tlie process of doing 
it, to find our data. 

4. Approaches to a Sluchj of the Administr alive Process 

Practice vs, iheoni as our center of interest. If one is to 
study the practice of administration, it is apparent from ex- 
perience to date, as already explained, that the field can be 
laid out in large or small areas on any numl)cr of separate 
bases, and that these areas can be further subdivided in 
endless ways to fit one’s inten.\st; or one may approach this 
task, not as a field for study, biit as any one of many special 
problems to be solvexl. Our literature abounds in studies, 
both of fields broad and narrow and of problems large and 
small. Because our literature is concernexl with how^ to con- 
duct schools, it must of necessity be lai gf^ly descriptive and 
factual in treatment and be concerned more with concrete 
cases, with solutions of problems, than with theories about 
the solutions. This, however, is only a matter of tunphasis; 
for in all the major studies and treatises the question of 
iheorv has been raised more often, perhaps, as a secondary 
than as a primary purpose of the study, but most of what we 
have of theory has been buiU up in this w^ay. 

Since the literature devoted strictly to a study of the the- 
ory of administration is scant and recent, it is not strange 
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that, so far, we do not find this field so well laid out for 
study. It might be possible to attain a high degree of per- 
fection in school administration by a trial-and-error pro- 
cedure alone, applied to its practical problems as they might 
arise; but after enough generations have made trials and ac- 
cumulated experience and errors on a matter of importance, 
it is inevitable that attention will turn to the question of 
why— why success here, or failure there; what is it that 
makes administration good or bad in a given case? 

If administration is governed by personal whim alone, 
then— perhaps, short of an explanation of human nature with 
all its frailties— there could be no theory that would satisfac- 
torily explain practice. But, administration is not so un- 
stable as that. Administration is something made to order; 
it rests upon a studied foundation; it is designed for a pur- 
pose; its powers and limitations are calculated in advance; 
it is responsible; its nature is reasonably constant; and its 
behavior can be anticipated. This, at least, is what we com- 
monly believe, despite tlie occasional big or little despot who 
defies all reason and trusts more to power than to reason 
and fact. 

In our search for a theory of administration, we must 
study practice, however secure we may feel in our use of 
certain general tniths or axioms, such as those by which we 
justify our system of free schools. In our study of practice, 
we have examined administration at work on its problems, 
and to some extent we have worked with our axioms— our 
basic underlying principles— with a view to making our 
school government conform to and express those principles. 
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Although, as an art, school administration is old, as a science 
it is still quite new;“^ however, and for this reason, the field 
of practice still has in it some unexplored areas. To date, 
we have not gone far in a study of the nature of the ad- 
ministrative process itself, alone and apart from what it is 
doing. It is conceivable, even a fair guess, that our suc- 
cesses and failures are almost as much explained by the 
nature of the administrative process as by the nature of the 
work it performs. In any case, it is to the task of studying 
this process itself directly, as such, that we are here devoted. 

The purpose atul the problem of this hook. To enter 
upon a studv of the administrative process we must have a 
purpose. As broad and general pmposes, we may adopt 
either or both of the following. One is to satisfy scientific 
curiosity— can administration be made a science? The other 
is the hope that l)y such knowledge we may improve prac- 
tice. It is quite possible, even likely, tliat most students 
will be moved by both of these pui'poses. With either, or 
with a combination of the two intere.sts, one may think of 
the administrative process as a major grand division of the 
total field of administration and then find a way to sub- 
divide this into si. alh r and smaller areas for study. Only 
.so can a proper orientation for the study of a single problem 
be attained. 

The problem here, then, is to try to lay out this one special 
field for study, to break it dowm into smaller parts by finding 
its natural or functional lines of cleavage, if there be any 
such, by a study of which the real nature of administrative 
action may be revealed. We ask, at the outset, what is 
adminislration? We must have some kind of answer for 
this question before we can know whether we want any of 
it; then, if we do want it, what it could be used for and how 
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it could be used. To get at the nature of the administrative 
process, wc shall need to know it in all its aspects and parts. 
For this purpose the analysis below is believed to provide a 
comprehensive basis and to be planned in terms of such lines 
of study as are best adapted to a search for the real nature of 
the activity. We would propose five lines of study as 
follows: 

1. The aims and purposes of administration as a function. 

2. The energizing power or powers and their behavior. 

3. The activity or process itself. 

4. The mechanism that gives form and limits and that 
channels the energy. 

5. The object upon which adininistratioii falls, its work 
with its final eflccts. 

If we think of these as the major divisions of the fi51d, it 
will be obvious that a study of any one of them would use 
much that would be essential in the other fields, that in sub- 
ject matter they are not so Separate as are two distinct geo- 
graphical areas. But if the nature and meaning of adminis- 
tration are to be found, no one of these areas or approaches 
can go unexplored. Each of them points clearly toward 
sources that hold essential truth about the nature of the 
function as a whole. 

Wlience administration came, its origin, must be evident 
in its aims; it must ha\ e originated in response to the needs 
by which its aims were conceived. The energizing force 
that makes for action, that does the work, must also have 
been created to meet a need; and it, too, must have been 
purposeful and must have been controllable with reference 
to chosen purpose. The process itself is amazingly com- 
plex, but it originated in and has developed to fit the variety 
of activities required by the work. The mechanism— the 
most readily observable feature or aspect of administration 
—like the prot^ess, is what it is by virtue of the nature of the 
task it has had to perform. Finally, the work preformed 
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tells much about what administration really is, and it serves 
as one basis for calling the performance good or bad. To 
lay out a plan and to explain how to study its origin and 
aims, the energy that makes it active, the processes it uses 
in performing its work, the structure that gives it form and 
character, and the work done— that is, the object of its exist- 
ence— is the furtlier purpose of this chapter. 

5. Sludij of the Origin and Aim^ of the Administrative 

Function 

Adminstration as means\ not as end. Any search into the 
nature of administration must try, if possible, to, find out how 
the adrninistrati\'e function came to exist as a separate activ- 
ity— this, on the theory that the forces that gave rise to it 
must have shaped its character at the outset.*" Further, the 
forces that gave rise to the function must have much to do 
with maintaining it. If this is so, knowledge of these forces 
and of liow they tend to make this function necessary should 
help toward the de\x'1opment of a science of administration 
and contribute vor\' much toward an improvement of admin- 
istrative practice. 

At the start, it nci essary to consider whether administra- 
tion is to l)e thought of primarily as a Tneans of facilitating 
group effort in tlie perfori uiiice of a task or as providing the 
administrators with powe: to contiol others, with positions 
of prestige, or with pleasant oi profitable occupations. 
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School administration, as commonly practiced, illustrates 
the former meaning of the term; bureaucratic administration 
at its worst, with its stress upon power and its endless use of 
red tape, illustrates the latter. 

No argument is needed to bring about the conclusion 
that, whatever might appear to be true at times in the realm 
of government or of labor management here and there over 
the earth, in the realm of education, administration came 
in answer to the need of educators for help in working more 
effectively together in the performance of their tasks. Tliis 
means that we are to regard administration as a means to 
educational ends and, accordingly, that tlic reasons for its 
existence and the measures of its worth arc to be found in 
the degree to wliich it helps to bring the combined powers 
of the individual workers to l)ear upon the task of running 
the schools. 

The factor of personality. This conclusion seems mt) ob- 
vious, so unavoidable, that it is easy to overlook certain 
factors. Where there is administration, there must he 
administrators. In practice it is what we actually g(*t as 
administration and not what we theorize about that counts. 
We may adopt the above concept and agree that wo will 
make every administrative decision and shape every action 
in teiTns of the educational need. But we forget that the 
administrator is a part of the total picture, that he is only 
human, that often he is driven by habit or by prejudice, by 
love of ease and harmony and authority and prestige, and by 
the pressure of friendships, as well as by his professional 
knowledge. These are facts that cannot be left out of 
account. They are as real and as sure to be operative as are 
the facts about educational purposes and facts about the 
need for facilitating the cooperative efforts of a group of 
individuals. 

The factor of training. This seems to suggest that the 
nature of administrative work derives from the nature of the 
educational task, modified by the nature of the administra- 
tor. In so far as the latter is determined by training, we can 
make sure by careful selection that it will be effective in 
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handling the task; but it is partly a matter of biology and 
psychology; for character, personality, health, and endur- 
ance are factors that are deeply rooted in nature and that 
remain in some degree unknown until they are tested by 
trial in the work. Men who are honest, intelligent, and 
tactful will be guided by educational need; but dishonest, 
selfish, power-seeking men may ignore such needs. 

From these facts al^out administrators it follows that ad- 
ministration must be of a nature to safeguard educational 
needs against such possible forces of evil. In other words, 
since the administrative function came into being in the 
hands of men, it must be the nature of administration both 
to facilitate right action and to prevx'nt WTong action. It 
must cut both ways. Keeping true to right action means 
moving in terms of educational need. Keeping a defense 
against WTong action means anticipation of wrong action by 
erecting preventives against it, remembering that wrong ac- 
tion can come from administrators themselves, as well as 
from outside sources or from other places within the school 
system. 

How the administrative function arises. To show" how 
the administrative functions came into existence, we may 
illustrate crudely as follows: Two or three primitives go out 
to hunt game. All the way, they work together. They 
come upon tracks, hear noises, find evidence in places, that 
the game has rested or has been feeding; they find the game; 
they separate, one to chase and the others to head it oflF; 
they signal to each other, etc. In this task tliere is purpose, 
tliere is fact gathering, there is planning, there is directing, 
and there must have been decisions made and followed and 
a careful coordination of effort. It was a joint effort and 
there was management in its perfoimance; yet, there was no 
one who could be called administrator. The function was 
there, but it was not differentiated from the total perform- 
ance. It was carried on by the three, quite incidentally and 
with no thought of power or prestige, only with the aim of 
getting the work accomplished. 

It is a far cry from that experience to a task that requires 
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hundreds or thousands for its performance. Between these 
extremes, somewhere along the line, as the tasks ha\^e grown 
larger or have required more varieties of work, the group 
must have chosen one of its number to give signals and to 
guide the men as they tried to act together. As one moves 
on along this line, he comes to tasks that involve complex 
calculations, higlily technical procedures— tasks that have to 
be planned in minutest detail before they are executed and 
that require delicate and carefully timed operations for their 
performance. In cases where the work becomes thus highly 
specialized, management is concerned not only with num- 
bers of workers and variety in materials but also witli fitting 
types of work together. 

This may not reweal ]ierfectly the way in which the func- 
tion of administration was born in the rc^alm of government, 
but it is ill some such maimer as this that administration got 
separated out from total performance and became a special 
function. All the time, while the function was taking form, 
it is to be remembered that its work was being carried out 
by men— good men and liad inen, aide men and weak men. 
Administration and administrators thus grew’^ up together. 
Now we are in the advanced stag(' of this development, 
attempting to formulate a philosoph) and a science to 
guide it. 

Umding the naiure of the process hij a study of the needs 
that ffive rise to it. To examine these two sets of originating 
forces briefly, our study would ask, 'Tlow can educational 
needs give rise to this function and how has tlie function 
shaped itself to achieve its chosen goals and to defeat efforts 
to thwart its proper purposes in favor of ends not suited to 
educational needs?” 

The purpose of the school is to educate those who attend 
it. First, we, as a people, decided that education was essen- 
tial in our society.^'* Tlie reasoning by which we arrived at 
this decision is familiar— self-government requires intelligent 
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citizens. But, what is education? Here, at first, we fol- 
lowed tradition, in part, because we lacked knowledge; but 
gradually we learned that the end of education is not com- 
petency in self-government alone, but competency in all of 
living and being and becoming; its ends are devoted to both 
present and future need-need, not in the abstract but for 
each learner individually, in his own and his people’s world. 

What is the nature of education, assuming that it is to 
serve thes(j ends? One cannot set up a school until he can 
answer this. Ilow' do we produce this education, that is, 
how do we learn and how do we teach (help others to 
learn)? Our answer has bet'u to bring children together 
and teach them in groups. For this effort w’^e must build 
shelters to w^ork in, we must have something (curriculum) 
to be learned, W'C must liuve facilities and methods by which 
learners may take hold of what they arc to learn. This 
leads ns as d(H'ply as it do<^s qiiicklv into the science of 
liunian nature, licarning is not merely acquiring facts 
about life and about our physical and social world; it is also 
living, de^^eloping, becoming that w hicli it is j^ossible, wnthin 
the limits of our natures and our environments, for us to 
become. Thus, w^e need a curriculum (educational activi- 
ties and experience) that will be food for p(*rsonality, char- 
acter, physique, aesthetic taste, and intell(*(T, all alike. It 
will be necessary, thcrefoie, to sliapc* our housing, our equip- 
ment, our proec'duros, in a manner to facilitate the activities 
of living together, of learning— alone and together— and of 
teaching. As teaching must recognize need for learning 
and the laws wiiich nature makes learning possible, it fol- 
lows that administration *s not something imposed upon the 
school but something discovaTed through a study of these 
needs. 

This reasoning is summed up in the following steps. Ad- 
ministration should exist only where it is needed to orient 
and coordinate and plan for the forces at w'ork on the job. 
Its tasks appear in a school system only as there is evidence 
that it can improve tlie efficiency of the w^ork. It may be 
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needed at the very outset, as well as later, to help plan the 
program of instruction; to assemble the personnel and ma- 
terials; to organize the children, the staflF, and the facilities 
for the schools; and so on in all parts of the system. But 
precisely what administration will have as its duties at any 
point will be found only after the schools have been studied 
and the needs have been discovered. 

Can the needs for administration he learned once for all? 
After years of experience we have found, it is true, that 
needs for administration are roughly of the same types from 
school to school. In all systems there are personnel, finance, 
plant, curriculum, research, library, and laboratory prob- 
lems; there are planning, organizing, directing, controlling, 
and coordinating problems; but, in each system, each of 
these is of a special nature because of tlie particular condi- 
tions and circumstances that give rise to it in the immediate 
case. Accordingly, one cannot approach the administBative 
handling of them with a ready-made recipe or a blueprint of 
action. Instead, he must approach each case as a separate 
problem and, by study of it, develop a procedure for its 
treatment. 

Because, after having dealt with a proldem— say, making 
a budget— over and over, one finds that what he did in one 
case works in nearly all cases, the impression grows that 
there is, after all, a rule to follow. So, why work it all out 
anew each time? In this way we have come to have so 
many rule-of-thumb administrators— men who are cocksure, 
men who do not grow but who tend more and more to use 
authority to solve problems that should be solved by study. 
We surely do learn much in one budget task that will appl}' 
in other cases. The purpose, the form, the routine of col- 
lecting estimates, the checking of estimates against possible 
revenue and against proposed uses of funds may be k arned 
once for all, perhaps; but their use in a school system in- 
volves much more than this. A school budget should be a 
financial expression of the educational program it is to pay 
for. Consequently, there is the question of knowing what 
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the program is and how to express it in financial terms. 
This problem is by no means the same from one school 
system to another. What is true here is true in most ad- 
ministrative problems. There are routines, techniques, de- 
vices, procedures, and scientific methods that carry over 
from place to place, but these are only the tools of the job; 
there is the job, besides. So the doctor, here, as in medi- 
cine, must know his patient as well as he knows his instru- 
ments and drugs and nursing routines. 

This too-brief analysis may serve somewhat to orient the 
reader throughout the chapters that follow. No separate 
study is devoted to a full treatment of what is so barely 
suggested here, nor does separate study seem necessary, 
inasmuch as this problem is, in fact, an aspect of each of the 
problems that are separately treated. By implication and 
often by direct analysis, constant use will be made of the 
principle and the viewpoint involved, and by this it is hoped 
that further light may be thrown upon the principle itself 
—the principle that the nature of administration derives 
from the natmre of the work it performs. 

6. Study of the 'Nature of the Administrative Process* 

Mechanism, power, and process in administration. Part 
I of this book is devoted to a study of the nature of the ad- 
ministrative process. Although the process and the mecha- 
nism by which the process is carried on are in reality too 
much a part of each other for either to have much meaning 
alone; yet it is possible— often very profitable— to think of 
them separately, and we commonly do so. Much the same 
is true of the relation bi tween the process and the power 
that energizes and keeps the process going on. In a sense, 
tlie administrative process is partly power, partly a mecha- 
nism of channels and stations through which the power 
moves to its tasks, and partly activity or the behavior of the 
power within the limits of its mechanism. Thus we may 
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refer to administrative authority, administrative organiza- 
tion, and administrative procedure. For purposes of study, 
there can be advantage in sc‘.parating the three, provided 
that we recognize the danger oi destroying their true nature 
as parts of a single whole. 

By way of introducing the study of the administrative 
process, a distinction may well be made between organiza- 
tion as a process or activity and organization as a mecha- 
nism. We speak of planning or of developing or of harming 
an organization, by which we mean that we arc putting 
p6?ople or materials, or both, together in a manner to make 
it possible for them to work together as an institution. The 
process by which the arrangement was effected is called 
organizing. 

Study of the process involves application of these three 
elements to the work in hand. To get at the nature of tlie 
administrative process, oik' must examine it from the stand- 
point of what it is, from that of h(W it beha\ es, and from 
that of wliat it accomi^lishes. Looking at the 2 :)rocess for 
what it is, one sees it first of all as action, as things going on 
in some orderly fashion and under control. Behind, or 
instigating, the action, he senses force or authority of some 
sort. This power, being applied to persons and things and 
ideas, causes them to behave in certain ways, as the power 
dictates. People take up duties; materials become build- 
ings, playgrounds, libraries, curriculums; ideas become aims 
or objectives of eflFort for people, plans of action, policies, 
or reasons for doing things. 

As one looks at the process— as such— as action, he notes 
that it is not mechanical or automatic, but conscious and 
controlled. It starts or stops or changes direction at will. 
Its activity at one point is of the natures of thinking what to 
do or how to do it, that is, planning; at another, it is of the 
nature of coordinating, bringing things into proper relation- 
ship, to the end that there may be harmony of effort; at 
another, it is of the nature of control, the process seemingly 
turning about, as if to evaluate its own behavior. As one 
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looks at the work done by this process, he sees a school 
system as a unified enterprise, with purposes, plans, organ- 
ization, program, personnel, materiel, all designed as func- 
tions or parts of a self-conscious and purposeful institution. 

Although one cannot study the administrative process 
without continuous reference to the nature of the power it 
uses and reflects; and without continuous reference to the 
mechanism that channels its power; and without continuous 
j ch^rence to the work it performs, the changes it effects, the 
things it brings about, the people and materials through and 
to which it applies its powder, it still is possible to examine 
the p<^w(‘r and the mechanism and the work separately, as 
such. That is, administration is not all process. It is partly 
pow’cr. partly process, partly mechanism, and partly work to 
bo done. The powder w^ould have no meaning unless it 
issued in acti\a’ty and produced the process. The process 
would have no meaning if it w^ero not applied to tasks we 
want performed. The mechanism could mean nothing if 
the power did not flow^ through it to the w^ork and if it were 
not designed to fit the w^ork. Wi^^hout power, process, and 
mechanism, one c(nild see the wwk to be done, perhaps, 
but could not ^hink of the adniinistrativo aspect of the work 
as a separate' task. That is, powder, process, mechanism, 
and w^ork to be done are the terms in w^hich administrative 
thinking goes on. 

Process nni hr fiirthcr analyzed and separately sttidird. 
The idea that administration is a unified thing, not a num- 
ber of separate and independent elements, must be regarded 
as a basic idea. If it is basic, then the nature of each of the 
elements is to be found, only in the clement itself, but 
in the relation that element bears to each of the others. 
Keeping this in mind, we may proceed with a closer view 
of that aspect of administration which we may call process, 
leaving the parts representing powder, mechanism, and work 
for later consideration. 

Five different kinds of activity were noted above as char- 
acteristic of the admiiiistrative process— planning, organiz- 
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ing, directing, coordinating, and controlling. As will be 
seen, these terms are a bit more than barely descriptive of 
what one observes as he looks at administration at work. 

Planning. Before one can make a decision or give a com- 
mand in administration, he must have given thought to the 
problem at hand; otherwise, in many cases his act would be 
little better than random. The extend, the difficulty, and 
the importance of this prestudy must vary widely with the 
complexity of tlie situation faced. The number of matters 
involved, the period of time over which the plan is to govern 
action, the importance of tlie various elements concerned, 
and the degree of difficulty with w'hich the plan can be 
made to operate are obvious considerations. 

Though planning must precede performance— a budget 
must be planned before it can be expended— yet it often 
happens that one plans for only the first step of performanee, 
then, having taken that step, proceeds to plan further or, 
often, to replan for the whole operation. In other words, 
planning is not a separate and independent function but is 
a phase of the larger process, administration. One coidd 
scarcely plan on any scale or for anything without some 
thought of how the plan may be operated— of the machinery 
required to put it into effect, of its relation to the working of 
other plans, and of what the results of its use may lie. That 
is, planning interacts with direction, organization, coordina- 
tion, and control, to produce the total function of manage- 
ment. 

What is the nature of this planning activity? How is it 
related to and kept actively at work with the other phases 
of administration? How and by whom is it best performed? 
For how long a time and how broadly may one plan? 
Where does authority fit into planning? How docs plan- 
ning in management fit into planning for instruction? All 
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these and other questions must be a part of any intimate 
inquiry into the nature of the administrative process. 

Organization, The organization of schools or of any 
branch of government is established in part by law; but 
before such law becomes a fact in management, it must be 
put to work by administration. This activity of putting 
such laws into effect is called organizing and, when the 
activity is completed, we refer to the results as an organiza- 
tion. 

An organization is a machine for doing work. It may 
be composed primarily of persons; of materials; of ideas, 
concepts, symbols, h^rins, rules, principles; or, more often, 
of a combination of these. The machine may work auto- 
matically, or its operations may be subject to human judg- 
ment and will. Thus we organize people into faculties, 
schools, classes, grades, committees; we organize materials 
into buildings, libraries, apparatus, filing systems; we organ- 
ize ideas and principles into policies, programs of studies, 
calendars, norms of achievement, routines of conduct, and 
the like. 

Some organizations are designed, each for a specific serv- 
ice, others as catchalls for a wide variety of services. Some 
organizations are temporar)% others are more pennaiient. 
But how permanent should any plan be? Some organiza- 
tions function with and others without the use of executh^e 
authority. 

It is quite easy to forget or to underrate the importance 
of the work that these familiar facts about school organiza- 
tion represent. A school system, a school program, a book 
of rules and regulations, a budget, a salary schedule, the 
floor plans of buildings, a curriculurn—all these we take for 
granted. Yet, to design these machines, to empower them 
or provide for their functioning, calls for the application of 
all we know about the science and philosophy of education. 
If we are to understand and to use the term organization or 
the verb organize, we shall need to inquire as to the nature 
of this function, especially as to how it is related to other 
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phases of the administrative process—to planning, direction, 
coordination, and control. 

Direction, Direction, or command, is perhaps the most 
obvious, and certainly the most striking aspect of the ad- 
ministrative process. In direction we see authority at work 
under control; we see action, decision, work done. To most 
people it is an attractive function; to most it appears easy to 
perform. 

To see that direction is not simple and not easy to per- 
form— in fact, very difficult to understand— one has only to 
consider some equally obvious matters. Besides materials 
and environment, there are the director and those who re- 
ceive and execute directions— all human beings, most of 
them expertly trained and experienced, each highly responsi- 
ble for an important service. The director, executive, is an 
official with power to decide and to command others. His 
authority is in the law. But what is the nature Rf this 
authority and how may the executive apply it? The di- 
rector is chosen because he is belie\ ed to have ideas, tastes, 
expert knowledge, and skill and, with these, a personality- 
all of which, together, equip him to serve. He is to direct 
the work of highly traintjd people. Obviously, knowk'dge 
is going to play a part, along with authority. Ilow may tlie 
two work together? Has each of them a separate realm? 
Then, to complicate matters, what is education, the service 
to be directed? Our schools are for the children of all the 
people, for society, our society; they are authorized and 
provided for by the slate, our state; they are concernt'd 
with fitting the young to live in our society. Clearly in the 
use of authority and of knowledge one cannot ignore either 
the ends which education must serve or the nature of the 
educative process. Authority, knowledge, and the social 
forces that have made and are making our culture— these 
three forces, three kinds of power, are at work together; and 
they are being applied by, through, and to, human beings, 
each of whom has a personality. 

This may suffice to show that direction is not simple. It 
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remains to be seen what light we may be able to throw 
upon these matters })y an inquiry into the nature of the 
several elements as they operate in comljination to produce 
what we call direction. 

Coordination, In a school or a school system, administra- 
tion is concerned with many purposes, processes, people, 
and things— materials, housing, business, and finances; teach- 
ers, pupils, clerks, and the public; learning, instructional 
objectives, equipment, methods, and programs— all in end- 
less variety. Each of these is an element in a complex 
whole, a going concern, in w^hich many kinds of talent and 
many forms of activity are required and in which wide re- 
liance has to be placed upon the individual as to integrity, 
understanding, industry, skill, and the will to play a part. 
All of this is assumed as present, but there still is the task 
of keeping these elements together in harmony if there is 
to be unity of effort toward a chosen end. We call this 
function coordination. 

By what principk's or tricks may such unity be effecttjd? 
May it l)c bv fierce of the law or the authority vested in the 
executive, or bv prearranged and commonly accepted plans 
of action? lloiising must be fitted to the people and the 
activities it is to house; libraries must be fitted to curricii- 
lums and instructional iH^eds; teaching and guidance, each 
must be performed with regard for what the other may be 
doing; supervision and curriculiun w^ork and research are 
but three phases of the effort to facilitate teaching and 
learning; the budget is but a financial expression of the 
proposed instructional program. 

Not onl)^ does part have to be kept attuned to part, but 
purpose to purpose and process to process, as wdl. Schools 
are not mere machines that can be started and left to run. 
They are alive, sensitive, conscious, and self-directing, even 
though they are created and directed by authority from 
without. I.aw% finance, physical environment compel from 
without; but intelligence, taste, moral standards, profes- 
sional ethics in no small w^ay determine with what effect 
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these outward compulsions shall apply. Also, it is man 
and machine, not one or the other. 

About this function of coordination many questions pose 
themselves for study. What purposes, what things, what 
processes, must we keep together in an educational enter- 
prise? By what kind of power may unity be eifected from 
case to case? When is coordination to be effected in terms 
of time of performance, or purpose served, or method used, 
or product turned out? How is coordinating diflFerent from 
and related to other elements in the administrative process? 
These questions mark the line of inquiry that we shall need 
to follow. 

Control. In administration, control is an obvious neces- 
sity. One cannot direct action without control of the forces 
energizing the action, or without control of the persons and 
things directed or of the ends to be achieved. A budget 
would have little value if it did not control expenditures, 
and an order would be meaningless if its recipients might 
obey or not at will. 

Control can be direct or indirect. It is direct when ef- 
fected through continuous personal supervision or by some 
mechanical device; it is indirect when prescription of pro- 
cedure is followed by a system of checks providing an ap- 
praisal of results. Control can be by physical force; or by 
laws, policies, regulations, and instructions; or by plans, 
drawings, charts, and forms; and often by such social forces 
as traditions, customs, manners, moral standards, and pro- 
fessional ethics. In many of these, rewards and penalties 
can be used, if necessary, to strengthen the controls. 

Control must be applied to objectives, or ends to be 
served; to processes by which work goes on; to environment 
and materials used; and to the people who do the work. 
Otherwise, there could be no hope of harmonious action. 

Here, too, as in the cases of the other elements of the 
administrative process, it is plain that we are dealing with 
but part of a larger whole and not with a separate and in- 
dependent function. With such a wide variety of needs for 
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control; with several kinds of energy to apply— law, knowl- 
edge, social norms; with the possibility of applying control 
at the outset, during action, or at the conclusion of work; 
with endless numbers of control devices available for use, 
we shall need to search with care if we are to understand 
the nature of this phase of the administrative process and 
to realize how this phase is related to planning, organizing, 
directing and coordinating, to produce a unified and har- 
monious whole in management. 

Personality. The administrative process is greatly af- 
fected by the personality of the administrator. Men of 
character and high purpose and great ability behave dif- 
ferently from those of the opposite caliber. This is one 
reason why a scientific treatment of administration is so 
difficult. It seems wiser, however, not to confuse the two. 
We need to study administrators, but such studies would be 
no proper substitute for a study of the processes of adminis- 
tration, for the reason that the process is to be shaped in 
terms of the work to be done and not merely in terms of the 
worker. If it were the other way around, then anything 
like a science of administration would be a lost hope. 




chapter 2. PLANNING AS AN ELEMENT IN 
THE ADxMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


In this chapter attention is for‘used upon the one aspect 
of tlie aclniinistrati\ process called planning. What it is, 
what gives rise to it, why it nuist be a part of management, 
where it is to be found in practice, how it is related to other 
phases of the total administrative process, what it consists of, 
what t\ pes of situations it has to meet, who should do the 
planning, and how the planning service can best be directed 
’—all are considered. 

As in Chap. 1 and throughout the book, the method is 
that of analysis and reasoning. Planning is assumed to have 
a reason for existence, but the reason itself has first to be 
examined as a part of the .search for the nature of planning. 

The nec'd lor planning is found in the complexity and the 
importance of the schoc^l service. This complexity is ex- 
amined hero, as it is over and over throughout the book, 
for its bearing upon administrative action. Setting the con- 
ditions for individual learning— for learning that equips a 
child ill terms of and for our culture, our form of state and 
societ\ ; for learning that recognizes social change; for learn- 
ing that goes on in ways apace with scientific progress and 
yet in terms of special local needs and limitations— cannot be 
simple. In this review the relation of planning to all other 
forms of school activity is seen to be both intimate and 
intricate. 

Following a survey of the types of situations for which 
planning has to be dope, a study of the process itself is 
undertaken. Incident to consideration of how the need for 
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planning arises in different parts of a school system, of the 
problem of clarifying and defining the purpose, of the proc- 
ess of formulating a plan, of the means of checking plans 
against the prospective task of executing them, many prac- 
tical questions are raised. Who should do the planning 
in any given case and why? When should long-tenn plan- 
ning take precedence? ^^at do we- mean by democracy 
in planning? What is the place of authority in planning? 
When might planning be done by committees? Analysis 
of these and other matters bring to light suggestions as to 
working routines and principles of procedure through which 
the real nature of the planning function is revealed. 

I. Definition of the Planning Function 

Meaning of the term in administration. Some explana- 
tion of the term planning was given above in the first step 
of our analysis, wherein the administrative proems was 
broken down into five distinctive t)q)es of activity. There 
the five separate phase.s— planning, organizing, directing, co- 
ordinating, and controlling— were briefly explained, partly 
as a means of showing the complexity of administration and 
partly by way of introducing the five succeeding chapters, 
to be devoted to a study of these five fonns of administrative 
activity. 

The term planning takes on no very specialized meaning 
as it is used here to define this one particular phase or type 
of administrative activity. To plan in administration 
means, simply, to get ready to decide or to act upon some 
problem or piece of work. The difficulty of planning in ad- 
ministration lies less in the meaning of the term, therefore, 
than in knowing when, where, and how to perform the 
function.^ 

Planning a means, not an end. Though planning can and 
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often must be carried on as a separate function, it is never 
in itself a final end, but always a means to an end. As 
such, it becomes a first step in something beyond itself. 
This something may be further planning; but ultimately the 
planning is completed and its product is ready for use. 
The use of planning is to discover and prepare the way for 
some needed decision or some action to be taken. Using 
the word as a noun, we speak of a plan of organization, a 
plan of action, a plan for coordination, or a plan of control. 
That is, planning is an aspect of any administrative activity 
in which the situation is too involved to be disposed of off- 
hand. 

Besides acceptance of the thought of planning as a mak- 
ing ready for action and as a preliminary phase of other 
forms of administrati\ e activity, note niav be taken here 
of the fact that planning is primarily an intellectual activity, 
for it is likely to in\ ol\ c a study and use of facts and, often, 
of principles. Usiially it will reqtiire knowledge, imagina- 
tion, and reasoning, and often, a mastery of the special skills 
and technkpies of research.^ Finally, planning is always 
done for some specific purpose or end. 

This partial explanation of the term and of the activity 
of planning may serve to guide the initial steps of om in- 
quiry into the nature of planning as one of the elements of 
the administrative process. Only by a complete analysis 
of the activity itself can our definition be made to reveal 
the full meaning of the function as it must come to be xm- 
derstood and used in school administration. 

2. Need for Planning in \dministrattve Work 

Origin of ihc planning function. Above note was taken 
of how the function of administration came into existence. 
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Here we may pursue tliis same inquiry further by consider- 
ing how the planning aspect of administration must have 
arisen. 

Administration in education, as in government or business, 
is concerned with getting wwk done. School work itself 
is complex in many ways, and doubly so because, for the 
individual as well as for society or for state, it extends 
through long periods of time and is subject to change as 
time passes. In the administration of schools, one must 
think not only of things as tliey are, but also of things as 
they are to become— that is, of things present and of things 
not present. Accordingly, the administrator may have 
tangible people, materials, and programs before him to work 
with or he may have only facts, ideas, and theories. In 
either case, he is constantly shifting his thoughts from pres- 
ent to future, from what now is to what ought to be or what 
he desires to bring about. 

If, as is elsewhere noted, the administrative function de- 
rives its nature mainly fnm the nature of the services it 
directs, then tlu? needs for and, so, the origin of the plan- 
ning function must be found by a study of that service, as 
well as of the task of shaping and directing its own per- 
formance. That is, the principle that applies to the whole 
must apply to the part, as well— the nature of any adminis- 
trative activity derives from the nature of the service it 
renders, modified only by surrounding circumstances and 
the capacity of man to act in the case. It is in terms of 
this principle that our attempt is to be made to find an ex- 
planation of the nature of the administrative process. 

The nature of school Into makes planning necessary. The 
need for planning must vary with the complexity of the 
work in hand, but in any case, if the principle just stated is 
to be tested out by applying it to practice, we shall have 
constantly to keep before us, also, a clear picture of the 
service of education in all its forms and aspects and stages 
and a clear picture of the forces and circumstances that 
circumscribe or give rise to educational activities. That is, 
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if the nature of school work dictates how one may or must 
direct its performance in general, then it must also dictate 
as to what kind of planning is needed and when and where, 
in order to direct its performance. 

The fimction of public school administration starts only 
after legislation has established schools to administer. The 
laws by which the schools are created are, in fact, the start- 
ing point for their administration. In many respects these 
laws are very specific and detailed, indicating precisely what 
action is to be taken. In other respects they are very gen- 
eral, leaving to those in charge wide freedom to judge and 
decide what action shall be taken. When the law prescribes 
in detail and leaves no alternative, there can be little need 
for jjlanning, but to put gc!neral laws into eifect one is com- 
pelled to decide what the law intends and how it may be 
put into effect in the circumstances. 

The reason for general laws is that, in many cases, .specific 
laws are impossible to write or would be impractical becaiise 
it could not be known in advance just what action might be 
recjuircid. The needs of one; district might be almost the 
opposite of those in another. The needs of a district or a 
school in one jear might be quite unlike the needs there, a 
year later. 

The object of general law is not to provide license to do 
just anything, but ratlur, to provide opportunity to bring 
science to bear in the solution of problems the nature of 
which can be understood only when one has the facts and 
circumstances before him. General laws have aulluirity 
behind them, but it is the intent that that authority shall be 
held in abeyance until .s. ience and philosophy have been 
applied, and that its application shall be to give effect to 
what the study of the case has concluded. The more gen - 
eral the statute, the wider the opportunity for science and 
the greater the obligation of authority to restrain itself until 
science has spoken." 
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Since so much of school law is general, and since the mat- 
ters to which these laws pertain are so widely varied in char- 
acter and complexity from place to place and from time to 
time, it follows that the work of planning—the service to be 
performed by science— must range from virtually nothing in 
some cases to exhaustive studies in others. 

The factors of human nature and social change make 
planning necessary. Our ideas of education, as well as our 
ideas of school law are based in part upon tlie democratic 
concept of society. No one (of our ciilliire) questions tliis 
philosophy, but very few understand it well enough to re- 
alize that its application involves the practice of compro- 
mise. A child grows up in its ways and, by that fact, comes 
to accept and believe in it. In a sense, he inherits it and 
seldom thinks to reason it out. 

It should be the purpose of education in our society to 
put this inheritance upon the soundest basis possil>le. If 
democracy seeks to make free men, then instead of accept- 
ing our way of life blindly, our children should be helped 
to understand the principles upon which it tests. Why do 
we prize the personal vhtues that wc do? Why do we let 
all the people have a part in government? Why do we 
guarantee free speech, the right to worship as we choose, 
etc.? The schools we administer must be concerned as to 
whether we are developing in our cliildren the power to 
practice democracy alone, and also, the power to keep it 
alive.^ It is one thing to hand our children a ready-made 
concept of life and a different thing to equip them to formu-, 
late and to decide upon a good way of their own. 

One aspect of this prolilem, one that will ])e a concern 
throughout this book, may well be examined briefly at this 
point. It has to do with what at times seems to be a con- 
flict between two opposing forces and, so, l^etween two con- 
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flicting purposes of education. On the one hand we seek 
social stability, social solidarity, permanence, security, a 
fixed mode of life. On the other, we stniggle toward a bet- 
ter life, seeking for change, for growth, for progress. In 
each individual life, in every institution, in society as a 
whole, this conflict is inevitable. Life is like that. We are, 
by our own biological and psychological natures and by the 
fact of continuous change in the world about us, parties in 
this battle between status quo and progress. To train men 
to fight intelligently as well as valiantly in it, must be the 
aim of our schools. 

This fact about our natures and our society is significant 
for planning. Back of our system of social proprieties, our 
conventions and customs, our beliefs and legends, our modes 
of speech and our laws, are our common wills, interests, 
ideals, aspirations, fears, and capacities to do things. Work- 
ing together, this complex of social forces gives order and 
form to our modes of life together. This social order Iras 
grown up slowly and is stalfle and durable because of the 
trials through which its many elements have evolved. Its 
liolding power— power to remain constant— is seen when one 
considers how murder, pillage, cheating, and pronounced 
immorality arc resented by the public. It is seen, also, 
when proposals are made for a better plan of education in- 
volving abandonment ot the old school home, or when a 
new dance step begins to replace the old. Ways of life be- 
come parts of our personalities, as it were; so the reason why 
older people often resent social change, while young people 
seem often to welcome it, is because these w'ays of life are 
less a part of self with iJ’*- young tlian with the old. The 
discomfort or even the danger of a change here or there 
may be felt keenly by the old and for ample reason and yet 
be casually ignored by those who, by age, could have no 
basis for understanding or appreciating it.“ 
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Social stability in a society of free men is an achievement 
of great value; it is a work of art and a source of enjoyment 
for all who are truly members in it. Social stability is the 
greatest single guarantee of such a society against enemies, 
Idc they germs, economies, ideologies, beasts, or men, attack- 
ing from within or without. Membership in a stable society 
gives one a sense of security that is basic to all else and 
without which one is little likelv to live a free life and con- 
tribute positively his own best to the well-being of himself 
and his society. It would be trite, therefore, but not the 
less important, to say that training for social stability is a 
major concern of our kind of education. 

For education to give attention to this purpose to con- 
serve the treasured elements of our culture, and by this to 
assist in maintaining social stability, would mean that the 
schools should teach our pattern of culture to the young. 
For this purpose the subject matter rctpiired woiild be 
chosen from those elements of the culture most treasured; 
but here one gets into the question of social and intellectual 
values, which is the concern of the teaching experts, not 
alone of the administrator and, so, not especially of this 
stud)'. The administrator knows that this end— social sta- 
bility-must be served by conserving chosen cultural v'alues 
and forms and his concern is to see that it is planned for. 

On the other hand, our seemingly natural distaste for 
change in our modes of life appears, in a way, to be at odds 
with our own natural tendency to inquisitiveness. Life is 
so much, so constantly, and .so importantly a matter of learn- 
ing; infants, youths, and adults alike, are so uniformly inquis- 
itive, so uniformly delighted by their own discoveries, that 
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one wonders at their growing conservatism as age and ex- 
perience accumulate. This seeming inconsistency is less' 
surprising, however, when one thinks of the nature and 
place of habit, of the ever-present and desperately urgent 
demand for security, of how mucli our more routine ways 
of life become parts of ourselvf\s, and of how largely these 
accumulated attitudes and habits and personality traits 
determine our preferences in our way of living. 

Evidence of tins resistance to change can be seen in posi- 
tive form in our seemingly innate struggle to have perma- 
nency in all things about us. To have fixed laws,'' fixed 
modes of Imisiness, fixed religions, fixed moral and social 
standards, fixed speech, fixed manners— tlu se are the con- 
stant hope and effort of all, the demand for them varying 
only in degree with age. Yet man’s own in(]uiring mind is 
also a fact, and our concept of social progress represents a 
deeply felt purpose of our people— so deep, in fact, tliat it 
seems to be an essential element in onr concept of democ- 
racy. To wish to have a better way of life for our children 
is an outstanding characteristic of most of us. This attitude 
may liav e its roots in our early struggle upward to freedom 
from a form of hondage, but it certainly rests, as well, upon 
the belief that there is a more enlightc'ued form of freedom 
yet to be attained for the individual and for his society. 

Disco\ cry and invcnticni provide outlet for this desire for 
progress, even compel us to accept it. Planning for social 
progress is clearly an obligation of the school; therefore, not 
only because our nature cannot be satisfied without it, but 
also, because the changes that are going on cannot possibly 
be ignored. FurthennoK* such changes are numerous and 
appear in or othei wise affect all aspects and compartments 
of life; they are not of equal value— some are good and some 
arc bad, some affect us but casually, while others may even 
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affect our most basic concept of life or of the good society 
we are trying to become. Wliether we think of these two 
viewpoints as personality traits or as attitudes and habits, 
or as the pressure of a changing physical and social environ- 
ment, it is clear that they are going to influence planning 
activity and the ends planned for, besides. 

Scientific development in education must be reflected in 
administration. Another reason for the planning function 
lies in the fact that education itself, in all its parts and 
processes, is constantly being changed as a result of scien- 
tific and philosophical studies within the field.' The objec- 
tive study of education is quite young, most of the scientific 
work in tlie field having been done within the past half cen- 
tury; and the philosophical work, referring now to the more 
specific philosophy of education for a democratic state as 
we now understand it, is little older. Developments in both 
these areas are going on rapidly and practice in thb schools 
in most places is not apace with latest findings. 

To see this type of need for planning one has only to con- 
sider the present status* of scientific work in the realm of 
personality psychology and, with it, present practice in the 
fields of pupil personnel work, health care, and teaching 
methodology. In all these areas of practice there are im- 
portant p.sychological findings that are not being applied. 
To apply them really means to revise the educational objec- 
tives, to revise the processes and machinery of guidance and 
health work, to effect better coordination between counsel- 
ing and management, between counseling and the health 
work, and between coun.seling and classroom work. 
Although this is an administrative responsibility at the out- 
set, much of the actual planning and change may be effected 
by teachers, cmmselors, nurses, doctors, and attendance 
officers. 

The nature of education makes planning necessary. If 
our principle is to hold, then to administer public education. 
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one must know education, as well as the laws and the prin- 
ciple of social change. In fact, it is necessary to know 
education in order to understand and apply the laws and 
the principle of cJiangc. The law empowers the board of 
education to make rules for the government of the schools. 
It does not say what the rules are to cover, but only that 
they must be consistent with the law, be necessary exten- 
sions or interpretations of it, and be reasonable. 

Since rules that govern the .schools, of necessity, would 
pertain to organization— that is, to the placement and use 
of authority, to the fixing of rights and duties, to the defini- 
tion of purposes and procedures, to the formuLilion of pro- 
grams and policies and standards— the board would have to 
know or to be guided by those who know education. The 
working of the laws that govern the processes of learning 
and teaching, of supervision and guidance, of child care and 
development, of social change, must be facilitated by rules 
and not thwarted by them. This can be achieved only if 
the rules are written by one who can bring all this intimate 
knowledge of the educative process to bear in forming the 
rules. 

At the very O’ltset of the administrative function in educa- 
tion, there are the words public and education to be taken 
note of. Our schools, being created by the state, must be 
of the essence of the st ‘te, must function in support of the 
purpose of the state. To do thus they must understand the 
philosophy of our democracy and lie able to use it as a point 
of departure, as a guide, and as a motivating force in shap- 
ing the pmrposes, the program, the government, and the 
daily regimen of life aji'l work in the schools. Here we 
have basic philosophical, social, and political principles that 
are back of the school laws and now must be put back of 
the laws of learning, teaching, and management. 

This philosophy must be kept in mind as we formulate the 
objectives of the schools, as we choose materials and con- 
stnict citrriculums through which to attain the objectives; 
it must guide us in shaping the health programs and the 
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social programs of the schools; it must be applied in the 
development of libraries and in furnishing and decorating 
the rooms and playgrounds; it must be the basis upon which 
the relations of school to home and community life are 
worked out. 

To develop a course or a curriculum for a child is to plan 
for activities— intellectual, physical, social— that will lead the 
child to understanding and appreciation of the denjocratic 
philosophy of life and to skill in its use in his relation to his 
government, to his community, to his school and his home. 
This means that one must look ahead through a period of 
some years, making choice in advance* of materials to use, 
of things to b(; learned, of habits and skills to be acquired, 
of w'ays to live and work in the school. 

While one may think of these* philosophies of life as forces 
from the outside that somehow must come in to guide tlH^ 
child’s life as he learns and, in a large way, that must deter- 
mine what he learns, yet, that is not the whole story. How- 
ever foreign these absti::act concepts may be, as such, to 
children they are not foreign in the concTCte, for the child 
was born and has Ijeen reared, so far, by them. He piac- 
tices them— often crndely, perhaps— in liis home, with his 
pets, and with his playmates at school and on the street. 
He really knovs no other wav of life; and as for philoso- 
phies, he has at most a h'w altitudes and beliefs, only the 
faintest beginning of a philosophy, which he is to spend his 
life in developing. But this is pr(Kis(*ly th(^ point. These 
concepts have to be used, not as abstrac tions, but as modes 
of living and learning, as ways of examining and judging 
and deciding. In the mind of the administrator, ihey exist 
as viewpoint, as standards, as values; but in planning school 
work he must use them only as guides. To the child they 
must be ways of living, working, playing; they must be 
things to study, things to examine, immediate goals to attain, 
not mere adult abstractions. 

It seems obvious that these philosophies cannot be 
brought to bear properly iu management without serious 
thought, without planning. But our reasoning must go a 
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step further. Democracy respects the individual. Its amr 
is to free the individual to live, and to train him to respect 
the rights of others to live equally free. To do this, it pro- 
poses the principle of justice and fair dealing and the prin- 
ciple of truth and fact as the basis of conduct. Id apply 
these principles, one must l)e able to find truth and fact, to 
judge what is fair and just. To develop this capacity in all 
oxir children must be a major purpose of our public schools. 

How may this kind of learning be achieved? The school 
executive must dt'\'is(? a program of study, he must arrange 
housing and W'^ork facilities, lie must employ teachers. This 
brings him to cf)nsider the question of how children learn. 
A program of instruction must be thought of as including 
all that a child reacts to from the time he arrives until he 
leaves school. It includes studv lime, play time, recitation 
time; it includes contacts with people, ideas, physical sur- 
roundings; it includes reactions that arc mental, physical, 
and emotional. How do children learn to distinguish facts 
from fancy? How do they learn to jndge right from wrong 
or the beautiful from the ugly? How do they develop self- 
control, the ability to lead or follow or cooperate, a love for 
deceiicv, a prid. in their community? Clearly, one cannot 
devise a program of instruction without knowing the laws 
of learning, nor could lu choose and assign teachers for the 
program withmil knowing the laws of tcai-hing. 

One could not so much as start a school without thinking 
of and without appl\'ing all th(?se ideas. Administration 
must look ahead; it must be guided by the science and the 
philosophy that brought the schools into existence and 
developed them; it must ,..ove in terms of the laws by which 
human nature has come to lie what it is and by which chil- 
dren live, des elop, and learn. The act of bringing knowl- 
edge of all these mailers to bear is the act of planning. 

The nature of administration itself makes planning neces- 
sary.^ The w'hole of this book is concerned with the com- 
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plexities of the administrative process. Accordingly, only 
a sample of evidence on this topic can be given here. How- 
ever well one may know our political purposes regarding 
schools, the social philosophy upon which our society and 
our schools are founded, the nature of our world, and the 
laws of learning and teaching, he still would have much to 
learn before he could direct the operations of a school sys- 
tem. 

To see how true this is, one has only to consider what is 
most obvious about administration. It must move with 
reference to the future, as well as the present; and it cannot 
ignore the past. It must deal with finance, with a wide 
variety of properties, and with people— all in terms of edu- 
cational objectives, social purposes, economic capacities, 
and the aspirations and capacities of individuals. How to 
organize schools, how i6 house them, how to obtaip funds, 
how to direct operations, how to practice sound economy, 
how to select and organize the staff required, how to furnish 
and equip the schools, ho\v to develop libraries, curriculurns, 
cafeterias, laboratories, playgrounds, and art rooms, suggest 
what a variety of tasks the administrator must face. 

No one of thc^se tasks is simple in itself. One does not 
get a strong faculty by wishing for it. He must know what 
abilities to select, must have an efficient method of attract- 
ing such talent, must be able to arrange their work in a 
manner that pleases them, and must know how to stimulate 
their growth in the service. He must know how to develop 
and maintain a high morale in the staff. Along with this, he 
must know how to get rid of misfits. Yet, use of the purge is 
dangerous; one cannot develop morale merely by command 
or threat. There must be a positive approach. Some try to 
achieve it by backslapping or by a form of political maneu- 
vering, but the results are never professionally dependable. 
To be sound, morale in education must center in the aims, 
the program, and the processes of education. 

To pursue this one problem further, take the matter of 
attracting and holding a staff. This is a question of com- 
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pensation. With what can one compensate teachers? 
Money, tenure, promotion, suitable program of work— that 
is, suitable professional opportunity, retirement allowance, 
sabbatical- and sick-leave provisions, opportunity for recrea- 
tion and study— suggest possible means. What are the best 
ways of using these means, separately or together, in a 
school system? In determining this, endless questions arise, 
differently in different systems. The supply-and-demand 
approach must be understood; the question of initial salary^ 
the question of the number of annual salary increases to 
provide for, the proper recognition of experience and of 
training, and the question of rewarding for high efficiency 
some of the important angles to this question of 
money compensation. When the other forms of reward are 
combined with the salary plan, the task is even more com- 
plicated. 

To say that such matters could be handled without care- 
ful planning, planning that looked ahead through years of 
time, that was designed to meet the educational needs of the 
community, that took account of the ability of the people 
to pay for schools, and that, in doing these things, faced such 
specific inatteis as those just mentioned, would be naive 
indeed. 

This type of situation is faced in all fields of administrative 
work. Organization for a school, a school system, a college, 
a university, must be a long-term problem. Buildings must 
serve several generations, so the builder must try to antici- 
pate changes that are likely to come in the populations and 
the programs that are to be housed. Record systems must 
be continuous if they ai«3 to be useful. Guidance will not 
function effectively with instruction, with library service, 
with home and community interests, with record systems, 
with health service, unless there is a plan for coordinating 
them. 

This rather extended analysis is offered here less to con- 
vince tlie reader that the function of planning is necessary 
than to provide a general survey as the first step in a stiidy 
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of this aspect of school administration. Only when one 
looks carefully into the nature of the administrator’s job can 
he be impressed with the idea that administration cannot 
act without planning, unless it is willing to depend upon 
guessing or upon authority or upon accident or luck to do 
what should be done only in the light of facts and principles. 
Our system of government, our way of life as a people, our 
methods of teaching and learning, onr program of (educa- 
tion, and our system of school administration must be built 
together— must be built in tenns of the facts and principles 
of life that underlie tliein all alike. 

3. Classification of Planning Needs 

Emergency planning. ^Vc might distinguish between 
emergency planning and planning for an expected or a pur- 
posccl program of work. It is clearly the object of rpanage- 
ment everywhere to anticipate needs and, in advance, to 
hav^e ready a way to meet situations as they arise. In spite 
of our effort to do this, tj^ie daily papers frecpiently report 
serious happenings that managemcnit had not foreseen or 
forestalled. Although after a disast(dr has come it often is 
possible t(^ see how^ the trouble might have betai anticipated 
and prevented, yet there are many cases that cannot be 
foreseen at all, to say nothing of iheir being timed. Just 
how impossible is it to foresee and to ])e ready for such 
sudden upsets, the effects of which range from momentary 
inconveniences to serious prop(?rty damage, personal in- 
juries, or even loss of life? 

In this connection, without being too literal, it is well to 
remind oneself that there is never anything new in the 
world. About ever) thing has happened at least once, in at 
least one form. Most emergencies are associated with fires, 
storms, explosions, electric currents, or with defective or 
inadequate building or apparatus or furniture; and more 
could be added to this list. Many serious happemings could 
be classified as to the form they take, as to where thev take 
place, as to when they occur, and as to the effects they 
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produce. Quite as important is the question of frequency; 
that is, the probability that there will be a fire; that it will 
be when school is in session; that it will be well advanced 
before discovered; that the one who discovers it will fail to 
give the alarm; that it will be in a two-story building; that 
fire escapes will have to be used; that doors, windows, and 
fire escapes will operate perfectly; that teachers and pupils 
will perform effectively. One can think of possibilities in 
all these situations, in the light of experience and, some- 
times, in the light of statisHcs, if onlv he will take pains to 
look for facts. 

Knowledge of pro1)a]:)ility in such matters wa)iild tell us 
what we could count on as happening. C'hildren who have 
never been on a fire escape mav make difTicnlties; those who 
have used them are likelv to do better. It should be possi- 
bles to know^ for a reasonable certainty how^ the children and 
teachc‘rs would perfoi ni. So it is that wc have at least some 
chance to foresee most of tlic sudden dangers that may arise 
and, to that cxIcmU, ha\ (' a basis for getting ready in advance 
to meet, if w^e cannot forestall, them. 

The fire drill is a plan for meeting the sudden coming of a 
fire or storm o. explosion that might render the building 
nnsaf(\ A board regulation requiring the principal to check 
regularl\' all banisters; cocn’ locks; fire escapes; play appara- 
tus; gas, electric, and water outlets; and fire hose is a part 
of the plan to pre\"ent accidents. The system of health 
inspection is a plan to fore.stall the outbreak of infectious or 
contagious diseases. 

The question is Ikw far can administration go in its study 
of the probability of (‘intagcncy situations? In so far as it 
can establish the probability of a thing s happening, to that 
extent it has a chance to think ahead, first, of preventing the 
happening or, if that scciiis impossible, of being ready to 
deal with its results. 

Regular planning-positive. We are apt to think of emer- 
gency planning as a r^lati>'(iy small pait of an administra- 
tor\s responsibilities and of tlie positive phase of his work 
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as by far the more important. The above illustrations are 
meant to show, not only that we must expect emergencies 
to arise and that we must try to anticipate them, but that the 
emergency planning is not entirely separate from, but inter- 
locks closely with, planning for the regular work of schools. 
Preventing accidents and the spread pf disease is but a part 
of the health, safety and physical-education program. 

This is to suggest that emergency planning is but a phase 
of the regular planning that is done for the school program 
as a complex, on-going enterprise. Schools are not estab- 
lished for us, thf^y do not run automatically. Their pur- 
poses must be formed in light of the needs of the children, 
tlie parents, the community, the state, and the nation; they 
must be organized in a manner that will look to the proper 
care, comfort, and development of the children as they work 
at their programs of learning and in a manner that is suited 
to the aspirations and economic capacity of the people of tlie 
community. Wliat kind of schools to establish, how many, 
where located, with what, types of housing and facilities and 
ciirriciilums, with how large and what kind of staff, with 
what funds, by what contracts— these problems are to be 
determined, not separately, each on its own merits, but to- 
gether, in light of purposes formed as here suggested. Fur- 
ther, the schools are to run on and on. People will come 
and go; endless changes will take place affecting the need 
for schools; but schools must go on as long as there are 
children to be educated. 

Getting ready to meet these many problems we may think 
of as the program of positive planning. We plan the lay- 
out of the school system or, if it is already established, we 
plan to keep it adjusted to changing needs. We plan the 
program, the new buildings, the biidget, the salary schedule, 
the introduction of cafeterias, guidance, curriculum-revision 
work, a research program; or we replan them continuously. 
One can think of replanning as the means of keeping our 
plans abreast of change. In our country there are few 
schools or school systems that have not changed in size and 
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in character of population to an extent that has forced us 
to act anew upon the housing, the curriculum, the staflF, tlie 
budget, and the equipment of the school. And for all edu- 
cation, scientific developments— either directly or as the 
result of social changes— liave compelled us to replan almost 
every feature of our school svsteni. 

Parts of this positive planning may be thought of as long- 
term and other parts as short-term planning. The layout of 
a school system and the building program represent long- 
term plans. In its major aspects, the curriculum is a long- 
term plan. The library card catalogue is a long-term plan. 
The budget is long-term, in part, and short-term, in part. 
Plans for registration, for examinations, for interschool 
games, for a staff meeting, are short-term plans. 

Regular planning— negative. As there are things to be 
done, there are also things to be prevented in managing 
schools. A special case of the latter is the accident that 
conu s suddenly, watli little or no warning, and that presents 
emergency lU'cds. Somewhat parallel to tliese there are 
other interfering forces that apperir less suddenly, with less 
display of force, perhaps, but tljat may be quite as damag- 
ing to educat’^m, Kch^rcnce is to individuals and groups 
who come to the schools, often with a pretense of wishing 
to serve tlicm but, in fact, with the intention of using the 
schools to ad\'ance son e interests of their own. 

The distribution of advertising to school children, 
announcing things for outsiders, allowing people to make 
talks, permitting outsiders to infiucnce choice of appointees, 
may be memjs of rendering useful service. But when use- 
less or damaging nosti\^*.\s are given to children by adver- 
tisers, when unworthy interests are presented in plausible 
phrases by speakers, w^hen someone outside the schools 
decides who shall teach or counsel children, or who shall 
care for the school plant, there is the possibility-a fail* prob- 
ability— that, unless great care is used, educational purposes 
and programs may be ignored in favor of lending respect- 
ability to unworthy causes. 
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Many of these are well-intentioned but ignorant or mis- 
guided forces; many are clever, ruthless, and indifferent to 
the proper interests of the schools. School personnel are 
generally regarded as persons of intelligence and character. 
The schools have high social standing. Wliatever is said or 
done by school people as a part of the school program, 
therelry gains the label of respectability. Knowing this, 
evil forces wiU use every means available to tag their own 
activities with the school label. 

Such interests often enter the school openly, hoping to 
gain their ends by sales talks; often, however, they begin 
further back, by electing a board nieniber upon whom they 
can depend to promote tl>eir interests later. This suine 
game is sometimes played in teachers’ organizations; and it 
is played even in legislatures, where school laws are made. 
Though the device itself is not new, various new forms of it 
have appeared in recent years, such as trying to promote 
un-American ideoI(>gies under the guise of a so-called pro- 
gressive social-studies prc)gram. Even though these efforts 
tend to defeat themsedves', as this one has done, they cause 
a great amount of harm, which careful planning might often 
have forestalled. 

4. The Nature of the Planning Process 

Different approaches to the study of the planning process. 
What of the process itself?” By the definition of planning 
as set forth at the beginning of this chapter, by the analysis 
of the needs out of which adniinistiative planning must 
inevitably arise, and by classification of the types of plan- 
ning required in managing schools, some light has been 
thrown already upon the nature of the planning activity. 
It remains to semtinize the process itself— if possible, first, 
to break it down in a manner to reveal what forms of activ- 
ity are involved and what kinds of energy are consumed 
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by it; and second, after having determined the composition 
of the activity, to consider how the activity may be set go- 
ing, how it may be directed, and how it may be controlled. 
This latter inquiry assumes that the nature of the planning 
process is revealed as much by how we can use it, that is, 
by its behavior in actual administration, as it is by the nature 
of its constituent elements. 

There are several stages in the planning process. The 
activity of planning has a beginning, it rims on through a 
period of time, and it comes to an end. To understand it, 
one would necessarily consider whether it is entirely alike 
at all stages. In a parallel way, planning starts with respect 
to some situation, it considers how the situation should or 
must be met, and it arranges a set of conditions or a series of 
acts to meet tlio need. At the beginning, there was sensing 
or discovery of a situation that required attention, next there 
was study of the situation, then came consideration of dif- 
ferent ways to meet it, and finally a choice of wavs, followed 
at the end by a prcscTiption for procedure. 

Here, then, are tliroe approachc^s to our study of the plan- 
ning process, tliree ways of examining it. P'iguratively, wti 
may think of the process as three-dimensional: one, in re- 
sjjcct to the factor of lime; one, in respect to the situation 
(the problem, work, job, disturbance, need) in which the 
planning is to be used: and one, in respect to the kind of 
activity used in planning. Although time, job, and getting 
ready to act are, in themsehes, separate, they arc closely 
joined together in the planning process. Time itself does 
not change, except in the sense of jxxssing along. But time 
provides a base against which we may refer to the problem 
(the work being planned for) and to the activity, at differ- 
ent stages of their development. It wall be seen that the 
problem is different at different stages and that this is true 
in part, at least, of the process of planning. In any case, 
as we analyze the process, wc shall need to keep in mind 
the elements of time and job and form of activity, and like- 
wise the different stages of all three of our factors, remem- 
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bering always that we plan for something and that it takes 
time to plan. As the process goes on, the job gets done; 
and as the job gets done, the process of doing it keeps 
changing. 

Initiating the process. We may leave for later considera- 
tion all questions concerning who is to do the planning— 
whether it is to be done by individuals ■ or committees, 
whether by teachers, executives, board, or research depart- 
ment— and all questions of what, when, and where planning 
shall be used; and we may focus our attention upon the 
process as it goes on. 

Since planning is always planning for, there must be some 
purpose or end to be served before the planning activity can 
start. Planning may start from a very general purpose or 
from a very concrete and specific one. Upon accepting a 
superintendency, the new appointee may say to himself, I 
am going to determine as accurately as possible how effi- 
cient the schools are in comparison to what it .should be 
possible to make them over a period of five to ten years. 
That presents a very broad problem, but a definite one, for 
it calls for an evaluation of everything in the system. Pur- 
poses, programs, organization, staff, plant, finance, business, 
operating procedures, and product must be studied at 
length over against the educational needs of the district and 
the capacity of the people to pay for education. It is quite 
possible to plan for such a comprehensive study.^" 

In such a task there would be numbers of specific tasks to 
deal with. The size of classes must be known in a survey 
study of this kind. Costs must be analyzed, plant capacity 
must be known, size of staff and hxmdreds of even more 
special questions suggest where detailed planning must be 
done as parts of the general plan. 

Just what provoked the determination to plan in this case 
may not be entirely obvious. The new superintendent may 
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have noted or heard of evidence of inefficiency in the sys- 
tem. He may have been elected by a bare majority vote 
and have wanted to establish a clear record of what he 
started with in tlie position. He may have been vain and 
thought he could popularize himself by showing how the 
schools needed improvement Undoubtedly, the character 
and personality of the planner was a factor in deciding to 
plan at all and in deciding what to plan for. 

The planner, the person in charge, is clearly one impor- 
tant element in the process. He alone can initiate it and 
give it direction, regardless of whether he or others do the 
planning. If we ask, “Who is this person?” the answer is 
“Anyone in the system who has authority to plan or who 
has a job in which planning is necessary.” Since each em- 
ployee has authority to do some work, then each must have 
authority and responsibility to plan with respect to the work 
in question. But above all employees there is the school 
law that sets limits. All employees must accept the board's 
interpretation of their responsibilities under the law. The 
superintendent directs the execution of the laws and board 
decisions. Under the chief executive are lesser executives, 
teachers, clerks, and helpers. Put together, this group 
forms a hierarchy of authority. If we look at what all these 
people do, we note at once that their work is assigned in a 
manner that calls for specialization in knowledge and skills. 
Each has the authority and is assumed to have the special 
knowledge and skill required by his job, and he is expected 
to use both the authority and the knowledge as they are 
needed. 

It is difficult in any case to say whether knowledge and 
authority are going to be rightly used by an employee, or 
whether personal likes, prejudices, idiosyncrasies, habits, 
or hates, may play too great a part. All administration is 
finally in the hands of persons, however much those persons 
may be hedged about by law, by facts, by public opinion, 
or by ethical standards. This must be as tme for planning 
as for directing or organizing. 
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We may conclude, then, that, in initiating the planning 
process, there must be authority, there must be knowledge, 
and there must be and surely will be personality and social 
force/* In these we have tlie power that is required to 
energize the process. These powers are but potential, how- 
ever, until they are stimulated to act. The authority of law 
moves to action only when the person in official position 
releases and guides it. Intelligence is alive and can go in 
search of things to do. Intelligence is always in the pres- 
ence of stimuli and, to an extent, can choose wliat stimuli 
it will respond to and in what way it will respond. Let us 
apply this in a specific case. The executive has power to 
plan; he has a job, a responsibility, to plan for; he has 
knowledge to appl)'. He may be stimulated by various 
motives (personal tastes, social pressures ) to start plajuning. 
He may want to know his job, as in the case above; he may 
have been advised by his board or his staff or the public 
that planning is needed; lojiig-standing difficulties may have 
come to him for decision; a sudden disaster mav have left 
several lumdred children without a school building. 

This reveals how planning may be initiated by the execu- 
tive at will or may 1 k^ thrust upon him by outside forces that 
he cannot ignore. Some executives are alert and aggressive, 
always at work, looking for weaknesses and strong points, 
looking for ways to improve the schools or to keep out in- 
truding forces that harm the schools. Other executives 
seem to follow the rule of making as few changes or inno- 
vations as possible. Why disturb things, they ask, when 
they are going along with no complaints? Let sleeping 
dogs lie, they argue. 

Clearly, this personal element, the will to act, is an im- 
portant determiner and a most difficult one to predict. It 

A major concern of this study is to find how to use and, at the 
same time, how to control the personal element in administration. 
Man is very much in and of the culture in which he has been reared, 
and he acts in terms of cultural, as he does of biological or legal or 
scientific, authority. 
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is diflScult because man can be moved to action by so many 
different things. If the needs of the job alone could dictate 
that the executive would act, and if the nature of those 
needs alone could determine when and how he would act— 
that is, if the executive would apply his knowledge and his 
authority to the task in terms of his real responsibilities and 
never in terms of his fears or prejudices or whims or selfish 
ambitions— then the factors would all be controllable. Since 
this personal element cannot be ruled out, we must accept 
it and try to keep it as tme to its proper obligations as we 
can. Good law^s, good regulations, good policies, good 
organization, good training, good job assignments, good 
work conditions will have this unpredictable, personal ele- 
ment in mind and wiW do all they can to make its proper 
functioning possible and attractive and its improper func- 
tioning difficult and unattractive. 

Formulating ohjcctivf's in planning. Sensing a need for 
planning in one’s work, and readying oner’s authority and 
knowledge for use, are but the alerting slage of action. The 
sensing of need must become clear, the ]ieed defined, before 
one can decide what, if any, planning to do. It is one thing 
to have a vague idea that the curriculum is weak, quiti^ a 
different thing to deci<ie to do something about it. After a 
fire, the need for a new plant may I)e ol)vious; but the steps 
to take in developing plans for one w^ould be less obvious, 
as analysis may show. 

Consider this case of the building. The need for action 
is obvious. Housing for a school must be found. It is a 
certain school with so many children. To care for this need 
is possible by law, or even compulsory. This is obvious 
and would not detain an executive's thinking for long. At 
once, his mind will shift to other matters. What to do with 
the children now would have to be faced at once. Should 
the temporary shelter be a tent or some makeshift assembly 
of temj)orary movable structures? Could the children go 
for a time to adjacent schools? Is there a vacant building 
anywhere available? 
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Such ideas would almost siurely be gone over quickly. 
This stage we may think of as a preliminary survey or hasty 
review of all the more obvious possibilities, by way of sizing 
up the problem. To some of these the possibilities will be 
obvious, to others not so obvious; but here is planning at its 
very beginning. The process is mainly intellectual, though 
the legal aspects may be only slightly in the backgroimd. 
It is a search for something, an intellectual looking over the 
field. But what field? The field includes the shelterless 
children as its starting point and becomes more clear as one 
thinks of their iiumbei s, of the amount of housing that has 
to be found, and of the kind of housing necessary. 

While this picture is taking form in the executive’s mind, 
he finds himself reaching out for possible solutions. From 
mere sensing of a loss of property, he shifts to mental evalua- 
tion of the loss; and following that, to a mental sear^ for a 
quick means of meeting the loss. Tlius the mind rims at 
once from stimulus to response and to and fro many times 
between diem, both stimulus and response cliaiiging a little 
at eacli turn. At the outset, the stimulus is not verv definite 
and the response is almost a trial-and-error type of behavior. 
An alert and vigorous executive will do all this exploring 
quickly, while a dull one will move more slowly and hesti- 
tantly. 

Note is to be taken here that the planner’s action (the 
process at its stage of forming a purpose to guide it) is 
governed by the nature of the job, by what intelligence 
recognizes as need in die situation. The thinking is not 
only the native mentality and energy of the planner in 
action, but these plus personality traits that prompt and 
shape his reactions, plus the knowledge he has with which 
to interpret what he recognizes in the case. These three 
elements— native capacity, personality, and knowledge— are 
die active ingredients in the behavior of the planner. The 
first, by definition here, is inherited; the second is partly 
inherited and partly learned; and the third is learned. One 
of these elements may dominate conduct at one point, an- 
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other at another, but much of the time all three will combine 
to shape behavior. 

It must be kept in mind that, in such a problem, the exec- 
utive may be forced to give thought to matters that do not 
properly belong to the situation. People rush in to urge 
adoption of this or that action. His own prejudices may 
tug at him to try this or that and then look for a way to 
justify the trial. This is a situation in which character and 
personality may be more important than knowledge. 

For such a housing problem as this the executive may be 
able to find a solution quickly and alone, or he may have to 
bring in otliers, to assist him. By his exploring he will have 
established the scope and dimensions of his problem. With 
this much in hand, he will be able to decide upon how best 
to meet it. If the proldem calls for extended study, to 
make that study must be his purpose. Having concluded 
tliis, he is at the end of his preliminary work on planning. 
He has arrived at the place for a decision. Decision is the 
first stage of action. When announced, decision becomes 
an order. As an administrative fimction, it is directing at 
its very beginning stage; it is directing, taking charge, and 
using the first fruits of planning. 

Assembly and sludy of facts in the planning process. To 
examine the later stage s of the process, let us shift from the 
problem of temporary to that of permanent housing; let it 
be the purpose to plan for the new plant. Our object will be 
to examine the planning process in a more complex form, 
in its later and more mature stages, and to ascertain whether 
there are still other elements or characteristics of the proc- 
ess, not found in the earlier stages. In the preliminary plan- 
ning we found four elements, all active— sometimes sepa- 
rately, perhaps, but mostly together— as determining ele- 
ments in the process. We may think of three of these— 
law, knowledge, and personality with its social pressures— 
as three forms of energy by which the process is animated 
and directed. Yet, each of these is a factor in the proces’s, 
not merely because it exists, but because it does work. It 
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does work only because it is applied to something— to tasks 
to be done, to our fourth element. 

The task in the case just examined was to find out how 
temporarily to house a school. There, it was apparent 
that the job, the work to be done, in large measure deter- 
mined how the energies could best be applied in doing it. 
This does not mean that these energies are like heat or 
electricity or light, waiting to be turned on or directed by 
some intelligence within the job. Instead, they are in a 
manner alive and self-directing. The job can direct them 
only by virtue of what it is or may become. Furthermore, 
these energies will accomplish work only when they cause 
changes to take place in the job. How these changes take 
place and what makes them take place as the process goes 
on should be apparcMit in the planning of a school building. 

The purpose, to d(nelop a school plant, is the^starting 
point. This is a large project and to accomplish it will re- 
quire time. The plans must provide directions and speci- 
fications for each st(^p in the dc\dopm('nt, and they must 
meet legal requirements. The si/x) and complexity of the 
task suggest that, since the plant must be fitt(xl to educa- 
tional needs, and since these needs are dictated by the num- 
ber and the natures of the children and by the needs and 
aspirations of the people and the government, the first step 
must be to find and define these educational needs. This 
is in\estigation, research. It is applying to a collection 
of facts a theory of what education is, to get the solution 
of a problem in school housing. That is, we are interpret- 
ing the problem, the job, by applying a theory to the facts 
about the children, the community, school teaching, govern- 
ment, finance, and many other things. 

Here we have facts to search for, the school law to guide 
us, and a theory of education to apply to the facts. Appli- 
cation is made by a person whose owji tastes and preferences 
may also claim a place. Intelligence has chosen w^hat facts 
to assemble and how to classify them; it has chosen what 
theory to apply in interpreting the facts for use in develop- 
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ing a building; it has interpreted the law. The thing that 
seems most to dominate is the problem. It is with respect 
to the problem that all the facts are gathered, that the theory 
is chosen for use, that law is interpreted, that the reason- 
ing is carried on. The preparation of a building plan com- 
pels the collection and use of certain facts (if we were con- 
structing a curriculum, there would be other facts). It 
recpiirtjs knowledge) and respect for the law, and the use 
of a theory, too, in order to collect, classify, and interpret 
the facts as indexes to the kind of building needed. It is 
in this sense that we see here the ^^ orking of our principle, 
that the nature of the job, of the work to be done, and of 
the end sought determines the nature of the process by 
which steps in the work can best be foreseen and planned 
for. 

When all tlie facts are in hand pertaining to the number 
of children to be housed, to the instructional program with 
its numbers and sizes of classes, to the lists of subjects to 
be taught, to the sclu'dule of work arranged; and when, 
parallel to this, a review has l)een made of the social pro- 
gram, the healtli program, the puldic-relations program 
( school-corn m unit} activities); and vvhen ac'coimt has been 
taken of wliat amount and arrangement of space each of 
these may call for in order to have tlie school carry on in 
terms of a sound theory of leaniijjg, of liealth care, of per- 
sonality development, the thinking may next turn to the 
task of setting down the demands in terms of types, num- 
bers, and sizes of rooms and corridors, of doors and win- 
dows, of furniture and fixtures. 

At this stage, facts, tlieories, law, and reasoning again 
are prominent, and personality may be; but again, all that 
takes place should take place because of and in terms of the 
nature of tlie problem. If art is necessary as education 
here, an art studio must be provided. If there are infants 
to care for, a nursery-school suite must be arranged. Simi- 
larly, it is in terms of our assembled facts and of our theory 
that every specification must be written. Libraries, labora- 
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tories, gymnasiums, a cafeteria, offices, rest rooms, and a 
little theater must be there or not, by virtue of the facts and 
the problem. This kind of thinking goes on and on. 
Which policy shall we follow in providing for laboratories? 
Shall we have a unit of work space and equipment for 
each student, or will most of the “^ork be carried on by 
demonstration, with students participating? Shall the stu- 
dent use the space two or three or five days a week? There 
is hardly an item of any detail in a school plant that is 
not thus worked out in terms of the principle tliat facilities 
7nust he designed to accord with educational need. Their 
use, in turn, is dictated in part by what we choose to do in 
the room and in part by the theory and the form of activity 
by which we do it. 

From this it does not appear that the second stage of plan- 
ning reveals any new factors. The law operates^ silently; 
facts and reasoning about the problem, the job, are promi- 
nent; theory and, to some extent, personal taste, no doubt, 
help to shape interpretation. 

The final stage, preparing the plans. To carry the study 
one step further, we would enter the final phase of the proc- 
ess in which all our facts and conclusions are to l)e expressed 
in a plan. Here we find need for many additional facts 
and principles, because our problem now is not only educa- 
tional in the broad sense used above. It includes, besides, 
many factors belonging to the fields of architecture, engi- 
neering, economics, and landscaping, as well as additional 
legal considerations. 

Let us assume that educational thinking has worked out 
and written down the specifications for which the plans 
must be drawn. If these educational data were complete, 
the plans could be drawn with no further educational 
thinking. Obviously, these data could not be entirely com- 
plete, so there will need to be a joining of several lines of 
expert work as the plans take foiui. From solving educa- 
tional problems, the task turns to solving mechanical prob- 
lems. From working with facts about children, it turns to 
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work with facts about wood and steel and cement. Yet, the 
job is still one of solving problems. The process is the same. 
What has been added is only more kinds or applications of 
law, more kinds and uses of facts and principles, more rea- 
soning, and some different skills. The job, the law, knowl- 
edge, and the personal factor are still tlie essential elements 
in the process. The process is essentially intellectual and is 
best described still as that of problem solving. 

5. Other Factors That Influence the Process 

Other ways of viewing the eh ments of the planning proc- 
ess. Above, attention was called to the three-dimensional 
nature of planning—to time, the job, and the activating 
force, or energy, as the essential terms of the problem of 
planning. Although our analysis of these elements has been 
far from exhaustive, it has been adequate, perhaps, to show 
what the process is like in itself. At the outset, it was 
shown that planning grows out of various needs and cir- 
cumstances, that planning does not go on in a vacuum, and 
that it does not go on automatically; especially, it docs not 
go on apart from the planner, who is motivated by an end- 
less complex of interests and social pressures. 

The question for further study here is not as to what 
makes up the process, btit rather, as to whether the time, the 
planner, and the environmental circumstances may not 
influence the process in still other ways. Time is not a 
question of the duration of the activity alone. It may also 
be one of appropriateness. Ti/ be useful, plans must be 
ready in advance of the time when action is needed. Simi- 
larly, the planner is not just any pcTSon, but one who knows 
how and wants to plan. Then, too, planning cannot go on 
equally well everjwhere and under any and all circum- 
stances. 

What we are searching for here is the nature of the ad- 
ministrative process. We wish to use it, not merely to 
formulate or understand it as an abstraction; so we cannot 
have the process burdened by inhibitions or impediments. 
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In order that the process may be used effectively, freeing it 
from distractions is as necessary as being able to recognize 
its ingredients and compound them into effective action. 

Timing the planning activity. If planning is a definite 
function, a practical problem, a job, then there is a definable 
need for it, and the need exists at some special time. The 
budget should be planned before the year opens, because 
operations depend upon it. Legally, schools could not 
operate without it.^^ Plans for registration of students 
should be ready on registration day if the plans are to serve 
a proper purpose. That is, there is a date on whicli plan- 
ning must end and action begin. Similarly, if plans are to 
be ready at a specified time, then work on them must begin 
in advance of that. Setting the dale for this may be more 
difficult; but it must be the obligation of administration to 
try to judge, not only when to begin, but also w^hat will be 
the rate of progress in planning. 

The time to begin, the rate of progress, and the time to 
complete the planning ;are significant in,)'et another way. 
To ensure results— complete plans rt'ady for use w^hen 
needed— one must look to their quality, as well as to their 
completeness, and to th<‘ir effect upon plannc^rs and the 
entire going enterprise, as well as to the immediate product 
of the planning. If administration has good plans, that is 
one thing. If, in addition, it has a better informed staff, a 
staff with increased zeal for the action that is to follow, that 
is better still. If, instead of this latter, there is indifference 
or confusion or discord in the staff, then, how'^ever good they 
may be, the plans will have little momentum and may 
achially introduce difficulties, which direction— the n(^xt step 
in administration— will have to overcome. One may not, by 
proper timing, introduce any new element into the process, 

Many contracts, covering much of the overhead expense of opera- 
tions, carry over from year to year. These items are automatically 
budgeted in advance. The budget planning merely puts them 
formally into the place they already hold legally. 
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blit he can change the behavior of the elements already 
there. 

Sclectirif^ the planners. What is true of timing for the 
planning work is true, also, of choosing those who are to 
plan. Personalities vary greatly, interest in and equipment 
for planning vary from person to person. In so far as per- 
sonality and training play special parts in planning, it fol- 
lows that for each planning job those should be chosen who 
are best equipped to cciiitribute to the total task of getting 
good plans and improving the stalF and the institution as a 
whole. 

Evidence that it matters as to who does the planning is 
to be found in the personal, as well as the technical, nature 
of this function. If planning is getting rc'ady to act, who 
can do this better than the actor himself? When other 
things arc equal, the actor may liave the purpose of the 
service as clearly in mind as anyone; but, besides this, he has 
a sense of being responsible, a sense that no one else could 
feel so keenl} . The plan, being his to ex('cute, his own to 
live by as well as to w ork b) , and being the ladder by which 
he may hope to climb to heights in his calling, provides 
motivation of great power. Here, then, is the one question 
left: Is this interested future actor equal to others in plan- 
ning competency? If so, then without question, he should 
help with th(' planning. 

Not many decades ago, curriculums w^ere made by super- 
intendents, were authorized by boards, and were handed 
to teachers for use, often with strict orders to follow them. 
In those days, superintendents were more experienced 
and often better trained tlian teachers, even in matters per- 
taining to the curriculum. These differences are greatly 
changed now. No superintendent todays would think of plan- 
ning a curriculum without full and major participation by 
the teachers and supervisors. The reasons are that the latter 
are far better equipped than he for mucrh of the work, and 
that he knows the only curriculum that will be taught is the 
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one that represents the knowledge, skill, viewpoint, and in- 
terest of the teacher. The curriculum at work is scarcely once 
removed from tlie teacher’s own interests and methodology, 
which, in turn, are but once removed from his personality, or 
self. One could repeat these comments with but slight varia- 
tion for planning the budget, nor would they have to be 
altered in principle for planning a book of rules and regula- 
tions. 

School management used to move largely in terms of au- 
thority. Now authority is quite as useful and as powerful 
as before, but some nine-tenths of management goes forward 
primarily iu terms of knowledge, authority being used mainly 
as a means of official recognition or authorization of what 
knowledge shows to be the right action or decision. Schools 
could no more be administered without authority now tlnm 
before. Now, however, knowledge is not only iar more 
necessary but far more widely used, and everywhere it is the 
knowledge of those who arc directly responsible that is 
important. 

From these illustrations we may fairly amclude that, since 
it is the nature of the process of planning to end in readiness 
of actors, as well as in a set of directions for their acting, it 
follows that planning must be done by those who are to 
execute the plans, even though others may assist. If to plan 
is to make oneself ready, it is because the purpose of the 
plan has to become the actor’s purpose. Planning work 
should have tlie effect of rousing in the planner such energy, 
desire, and understanding as will provide alertness and 
going power for the anticipated action. In such a case, the 
plans are not only on paper, they arc also in the minds and 
bodies of key people; they have become the purposes, the 
will, of those who are to execute them. They are intel- 
ligence, drive, readiness, all focused upon their goal and only 
awaiting release by authority to cliange from plan to per- 
formance.^* 
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One can, it is true, think of cases in which those who plan 
need not be those who execute the plan— for instance, the 
school calendar. But a close look at this task shows that the 
really interested parties are the parents— not tlie teachers, 
the custodians, the clerical force of the schools, alone. Does 
anyone suppose that in this matter the superintendent’s 
oflBce takes no account of the public interest? One’s proper 
right or obligation to participate in planning under the prin- 
ciple developed above is always a relative matter. Compare 
a teacher’s interest in planning for a new salary schedule 
with his interest in planning and supervising a cafeteria in 
his school. Or compare the knowledge that a teaclier could 
contribute to planning for a curriculum with what he might 
contribute to the plans for a school atiditorinni. A teacher 
has some interest and some knowledge about all these mat- 
ters, but he has much more interest and knowledge that 
affects some than that affects others. 

For these reasons, as well as for many others directly 
practical, participation of any one person in planning may 
vary from little to much; it may be direct and highly re- 
sponsible or only indirect and of minor consequence, either 
to the plans or to the conii n)utor. In many cases, planning 
may involve extensive study that has to be done expertly. 
Often the findings of such study arc all that matters. In 
such a case, for teachers, principals, or supervisors to do the 
work is in every sense wasteful— taking the time and energy 
of experts in instriictiori to do work in which they are likely 
to be inexpert and xvorse still, not vitally interested. Doing 
work of this kind is moi likely to unfit than to prepare them 
for using the plans that arc to be built. It is economy in 
school management, therefore, to employ experts in research 
with clerical help to do work that may distract more than it 
will ready those who are expertly engaged in other services. 

To restate our principle with its modifications, w^e would 
say: Let all participate in planning for their owm work, pro- 
vided that they be asked to contribute to aspects in which 
thej^ are relatively expert and in which they can be expected 
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to have a genuine and proper interest. This proviso, stated 
negatively is: Ask no one to participate, when to contribute 
would distract the person more than it would prepare him 
for his major service to the schools. In both cases, there will 
be exceptions to the rule. 

From these cases it is clear that to, feel enthusiasm and will 
and a sense of responsible ownership in planning, one must 
have an end in view, an end in which the plans are to play a 
part. If this connection between planning and execution of 
plans is close in time, direct in bearing, and vital in determin- 
ing what may happen to one’s own job, then planning is 
strongly motivated by the fact that it offers an opportunity 
to predetermine what may happen. If the connection is 
loose, the bearing only indirect, and the probable effects on 
execution not important, then a vital part of the motive for 
working hard at planning would be lacking. Tlieic will 
always he a few people who delight in planning as an end in 
itself and a very few who vv^ould rather plan than to carry on 
their regular work. Such c^xceptions need not detain us here. 

If this idea is applied, choosing the planners for long-term 
planning would seem to lie quite different from choosing 
those for short-tcim planning. Persons who expect to be in 
the schools for only a short time will be less likely to be 
deeply concerned about work for the distant future. Those 
who expect to be in the schools for years may, on the other 
hand, be impatient with tentative makeshift or short-term 
planning. 

Taken too literally, however, this idea may be confusing or 
even misleading, since one’s ability to plan does not always 
run parallel with one’s proper concern about the work in 
question. Good planning must be wise, as well as energetic. 
The young graduate, newly appointed, is apt to bring plenty 
of will to serve but only a limited understanding; the elderly 
person, anticipating retirement soon, is apt to display less 
enthusiasm but, on the average, will rate high in understand- 
ing. The situation becomes still more complicated w^hen we 
consider how still other things may affect one’s enthusiasm 
for planning. One’s training, his interest in that kind of 
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work, the professional opportunities sncli an activity might 
open for one, the social pleasure and opportunity it might 
afford, the relief from other less interesting work-— these are 
matters that might help to determine the drive one would 
feel for the task. 

It is apparent, therefore, that although the connection be- 
tween the planning and the execution of plans is an impor- 
tant consideration in determining the amount of will and the 
sense of responsibility that may go into the planning, there 
arc other matters that ina\ play a part. 

External factors that condition planning. So far, our 
study of the planning process has been concerned with the 
factors that enter into the activity rather directly. The law 
authorizes and directs; the nature of the job provides the 
field of action and the terms and limits of the proIJem faced; 
and the planner— with his knowledge, his interests, and his 
character— operating under various social pressnres, keeps 
the process going. Study of the quality of the process, a 
very important matter to management, reveals that the ac- 
tivity varies with the capacity and enthusiasm and sincerity 
of the planner. It follow's, then, that the administrator must 
know how to choose the right people, those who will come 
to planning with the ridit interests and motives, as well as 
with the right understanding. lie must, besides, be con- 
cenied wnth training in service programs as a means of 
improvement. 

In reference to the job, as one of the major elements in the 
planning process, only incidental account has been taken of 
the external conditioning facts and circumstances that help 
to shape the job. The tax burden upon the people, the gen- 
eral level of culture in the community, and the interest of 
the people in their schools help to shape the job. The needs 
of the community for roads, parks, hospitals, fire-protection 
equipment, sewers, piiblic libraries, public debt, perhaps, are 
parallel interests that make claim upon the public purse and, 
so, help to determine Ihe size of the school budget, which 
has much to do in shaping the administrative task. 

As one gets closer to the task, other factors enter to play a 
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part in the case. The interests and capacities of the people 
and of the children, the kind of life that lies ahead for the 
children, and not tradition alone, not their present interests 
alone, must guide the planner in deciding upon what types 
of schools, curriculunis, courses, activities, and kinds of work 
facilities are to be planned for. The bearing of this idea is 
very important and far-reaching for planning. The schools 
must provide education for each child, not only as an indi- 
vidual, but also, as a citizen in this country, this world, and 
tliis time. Thus, back of planning for a building or for a 
curriculum or for any detail, lie these seemingly outside mat- 
ters of public interest, economic ability, and our educational 
philosophy, as well as the more immediate facts about chil- 
dren and books and rooms and teachers. 

6. Arrange menis for the Planning Service 

Planning for the planning service. A study of the nature 
of the planning process must, of necessity, take account of 
the practical question, how to provide for its use in an insti- 
tution. Planning is essentially an intellectual activity, as one 
considers the process alone; but as one considers the fact 
that the process ne\'er exists except by and at the will of 
individuals, and the fact that a host of outside factors help 
to shape and influence it in many ways, one is compelled to 
realize that as an administrative activity there is less interest 
in the process as such than there is in what it can do in 
management. Our study of what the process consists of is 
primarily with a view to understanding better how to use it. 
External forces that facilitate or that interfere with it must 
affect its final worth and, therefore, its nature as an instru- 
ment for management. Accordingly, our study of the process 
of planning is not complete until it has taken account of 
how the function is to be made a part of the administrative 
machinery and program. 

If planning is to be more than an incidental matter, it 
must be officially established as a feature of the management 
machinery. This may be done in various ways. By his 
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assignment, each employee may be made specifically re- 
sponsible for planning his own work; planning for certain 
matters may be established as tbe function of groups or of 
committees; a research department may be organi7,{*d; or all 
these plans may be used together. 

Planning by individuals. That every employee should be 
responsible, at least in some part, for planning his own work 
has been clearly enough indicated in our analysis of the 
planning process. Points upon which an assignment con- 
tract is not specific, but for which the employee is made 
responsible, are purpose!)' left to discretion. This means 
that discretion must be made use of in this performance. If 
in a given case an employee docs nothing, it must be pre- 
sumed that he has delilieralely chosen to do nothing. He 
cannot avoid the fact that he was appointed to do what was 
needed in the case. In this assignment he accepted the re- 
sponsibility and the authority to act; and both parties as- 
sumed that he had the knowledge and the skills required, 
and that he would apply them properly. 

In school work, as in banking or manufacturing oi mer- 
chandising, planning ranges from very simple to very com- 
plex forms of activities. The teaclmr will plan alone just 
how he will arrange his desk. He may have the children 
help plan the routine tor conducting recitations or for pre- 
paring class reports. He would plan the schedule of classes 
with other teachers and the principal, especially if certain 
facilities, such as art rooms, laboratories, auditorium, library, 
and play facilities, had to be used jointly by many classes. 
Each employee may cor-tribute to the planning of the budget 
—some, by preparing estimates of tlieir own needs for 
supplies, others by assembling and consolidating estimates 
for a department or a school, others by estimating the tax 
rate required, and so on. In all cases, planning is in relation 
to the job, and responsibility for plaiming and performance 
must be kept close together. When the whole of a job is 
assigned to one person, that one may be quite free to do the 
planning; most school jobs are, in fact, but parts or units in 
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larger jobs, however, and when this is tnie, both planning 
and performance must reckon with tlie interests of other 
parts or units. So, responsibility to plan must often indicate 
planning with others. 

Planning hy committees.'* If each individual should be 
both free and responsible in respect to planning his own 
work, in so far as the task is his alone, it should follow that 
for any task that is to be performed, by a number of people 
the planning should be the duty of all concerned. This is 
based \ipon the principle that planning is vitally related to 
performance, and that to separate the two is to take a part of 
the intelligence and motive (die essential power) out of 
performance. 

Responsibility of more than one person is involved in such 
tasks as the following: the budget’s preparation, administra- 
tion, and control; development of the educational program, 
with its many divisions and curricnlums; preparation of the 
building program, as a whole and part by part b)» schools; 
development of the salary and wage scales; formulation of 
all general policies affecting the govcniment of the schools; 
development of the public-relations programs of the schools; 
and planning for much of the administrative mechanism, 
with its processes and routines. In planning for the per- 
fomiancc of these large units of work, we have built up a 
system v'hereby authority has been arranged in a hierarchy, 
and the performance confonns to a system of special fiedds 
of knowdedge. The object has been to treat the task as one 
task, but to apply to the various phases or aspects of the task 
the particixlar intelligence required for its handling. 

Many of these major tasks break down readily into parts, 
while others must retain almo.st complete unity. For in- 
stance, the educational program is a single problem for a 
university or for a school district when considered from the 
standpoint of major educational purpose, or of cost to pro- 
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vide, or of the staff required or available, or of the school 
plant and teaching facilities; but in planning for it, one 
comes quickly to a breakdown of the whole into curriculums, 
courses, social-activity programs, libraries, and laboratories; 
and still more breakdown is found as one moves to the ad- 
ministration of it. On the other hand, the preparation of a 
set of general policies for the school system or the develop- 
ment of a salary schedule presents a different type of prob- 
lem, It is important that all who are properly concerned 
shall help in planning for these matters, but neither of these 
breaks down into separate divisions by schools or by other 
groups. Unity and consistency for all employees alike are 
the essence of such schedules. Similarly, policy must be 
policy for all individuals, classes, schools, and divisions of 
the system alike; so the tliinking and planning essential to 
the formulation of a poliev must be in terms of the needs of 
all. If one br(‘aks this problem d<>wn for study, he must do 
it in a way that will not destroy the unity of purpose^ and 
function for which it j)r(>vides. 

It is obvious from these cases that planning for planning 
presents some problems. If hv its nature a task is the 
proper concern of an entire school staff, the question arises 
as to how so large a group can take hold together. To 
answer this, we should adhere to our theory of starting with 
the nature of the job. In cases in which, because of the 
nature of the ta.sk, it is important that all shall study the 
problem and help to plan, it follows that administration must 
find a way for all to participate.'” Planning is thinking, and 
thinking goes on best w^hen there arc few distractions. A 
large group may stimulate talk, but it usually disturbs think- 
ing. Individuals in a small group often can think together, 
one member raising a que.stioii, w^iich another answers. 
Many people are timid or totally submerged when in a large 

The object is not to provide “busy work” or to provide activity 
or mere display of democratic macliinery. It must be genuine plan- 
ning. Neither U it a question of anyone’s personal or legal rights in 
the case. 
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group, although they may be active when they can speak to 
others personally. The large group is practical when the 
purpose is to disseminate information; the small group, when 
it is to develop information. 

The committee idea seems to be the answer in such a case. 
To use the committee, it will be necessary, not only to form 
small groups, each in terms of the common interests of its 
members in the problem, but to !^iake sure that the work 
of each committee fits nc'atlv into that of all other commit- 
tees and holds true to the central purpose of the task as a 
whole. 

Planning hij research specialists. A third method of pro- 
viding for the planning service is by use of a formally or- 
ganized research div^ision. This makes specialists in re- 
search available for the work of planning. This idea, which 
was introduced into public schools soon after the beginning 
of the school-survey movement in 1910, is now common 
practice. From the standponit of this study, th^idea calls 
for closer examination. 

When research was first formally established in the 
schools, there was concern, on the one hand, lest research 
might become lowly and inferior scientifically and, on the 
other, lest it might be too high and scientific to be useful. 
Very soon, too, administrative powers began to be used by 
researchers, not only to direct research, but also to apply its 
findings in the schools. This is important history, for it 
reveals complete neglect of the principle by which this study 
of the nature of administration is being carried on.^^‘ Had 
research activity been shaped by the nature of the schools’ 
needs for research, by the nature of the work to be done, 
these three wrong approaches cotild have been avoided. 
Research cannot lose respectability by doing a good job, 
however commonplace it may be. It can neither gain nor 

For the early history of this movement, see Harold B. Chapman, 
Organized Research in Education. Ohio State University Studies, 
Bureau of Educational Research, Monograph 7. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 
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retain respectability by conducting the most scientific of in- 
quiries in realms or by procedures that do not answer to 
school needs. As for having authority to direct and enforce 
its findings, that is trj'ing to apply the authority of laws and 
of administration where only the authority of knowledge will 
do the work. 

It was soon found that research must be servant, not mas- 
ter, and that its job depended mainly upon school needs and 
only secondarily upon the interests of research itself. Re- 
search can take hold of any problem; but to do so effectively 
it must be guided, not l)y authority of law, but by insight 
into the nature and the terms of its prol>lem. When a re- 
search department is organized upon this basis, it is easily 
usable, not as a boss, but as a guide and helper, in the solu- 
tion of any and all kinds of problems. It can help by advice 
or by actual performance of research, whether the problem 
is large or small, and whether it is the problem of one person 
or of a committee or of die entire staff. 

By our principle, the use of a rt‘search specialist should 
never separate planning from performance. It should help 
the individuals, the committee, the faculty; but it .should not 
relieve them of re.sponsibility for planning their own proper 
work. It is to be romemliered that in all cases the object of 
planning is to icadv and to improve the planner, as well as 
to provide good plans to guide action. To ready a person 
for his work is to dev( lop viewpoint, interest, and under- 
standing, which combine to form motive, drive, and under- 
standing for bis work. 

Setting up machinery jot planning. The arrangements 
for the planning function will vary, from little or no formal 
mention of it to definite assignments to individuals or com- 
mittees or organized divisions or bureaus of research. 
Though it is seldom mentioned in a contract, or even in an 
assignment of duties, planning is always implied as a part of 
an employee’s duties. It is similarly implied that, in plan- 
ning for his own work, the employee will re.spect the rights 
of others and all the traditional proprieties of conduct, as 
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well as the implications of the science and philosophy of 
education and the laws, regulations, and instructions of his 
superior officers. 

In providing for planning work, other than that done by 
each individual on his own work separately, some arrange- 
ments have to be made. The question of who is to be re- 
sponsible for this additional work, of how it is to be ar- 
ranged for, can be important Someone must discover the 
need for planning, someone must take steps to have it done. 
The way these matters are cared for may have important 
effects upon the planning activity. 

Presumably, there can be no problem of management that 
does not fall within the realm of some officer or employee 
within the hierarchy of authority and responsibility. If the 
nature of the problem is to be our guide, then the place of 
its origin is an index as to who is responsible for it. System- 
wide problems are the province of the central office in a city, 
a county, or a state school sj stem, and of the chief execu- 
tive's office in a college. Problems that fall primarily in a 
school must be the responsibility of the principal; and those in 
a department, of the executive head. In case a classroom, a 
department, or a school has a joint interest with other 
groups, therc^ must be joint effort in the planning. 

In the arrangements for such work, the object should be to 
have all who arc interested participate, either directly or by 
some plan of repiesentation. When a committee is com- 
posed of representatives, the question of who is the best 
representative in the case is important. The importance 
will be indicated by the nature of the task and the bearing 
that tlie plans may have upon the work and interests of those 
concerned. Choice of re'presentativcs .should be by the 
executive when there arc no personal interests to safeguard, 
by those represented when personal interests are important. 
The object should be to keep all proper interests protected 
and active, in order to have just dealing and the drive that 
comes from a sense of being a participant or of being truly 
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represented; with this must go the purpose to get the best 
available talent for the work. 

There is no point in democratic conti'ol, merely as such, but 
great point in essential democracy, which, in such a case, 
protects the people concerned and, at the same time guaran- 
tees the best in output of work. This is democracy alike for 
those who have rights in the planning and for those who are 
to be afiFected by the plans when tliey are executed. 

This same nietliod of reasoning should be applied to the 
committee’s own organization. Choice of a chairman or the 
formation of subgroups should have in mind both the in- 
terests of the members and the kinds of talent needed to 
dii ect the committee in its jdanning. 

Bringing the several points of tliis analysis together in out- 
line form, we would have the following; 

Planning is getting ready to perform a task. It is a means 
to two ends— the development of interest and understanding 
and motis'es for action, and the prepax'ation of specifications 
for the task. 

The iKicd for planning in scluxol administration is due to 
tlie complexity of school work. School work is complex for 
several reasons: 

1. Education is a function of our government; om govern- 
ment is built upon the concept of democracy; so it follows 
that our philosophy of education must embody this same 
concept. 

2. In a world of so much change there will be a constant 
struggle for security, stability, and permanence in the social 
order; but with this, man’s natural inquisitiveness causes him 
to invent, which in turn v Oinpcls change in the social order. 
This latter fact man tries to xise to achieve social progress. 

3. Law's creating the schools have to be formed in the 
light of (1) and (2). In this process, there must also be 
taken into account the nature of the educative process itself. 

4. The educative process is determined by the laws of 
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human nature— learning, growth, and development, and of 
the interests, needs, and capacity of society. Our science 
and philosophy of education keep developing new and 
fuller understanding of these factors. 

5. The actual processes of management are complex be- 
cause they must express the philosophy of our state and of 
our society and of our schools, and they must keep abreast 
of scientific study. 

6. Finally, the practical facts and circumstances of the 
time play a part. Finance, physical facilities, the level of 
culture, the climate— all these help to complicate school 
administration. 

The problems created by what these six approaches to a 
study of administration suggest reveal why administration 
must plan; also they suggest that there must be different 
types of planning, such as emergency planning; regular, 
positive, on-going planning; planning to prevent ac?fcidcnts or 
to outwit evil influences. 

The analysis, up to this point, has thrown much light upon 
the nature of planning by revealing its meaning and the facts 
and conditions that give rise to it. The next step under- 
takes to examine the planning process itself as a form of 
activity. The process is characterized as three-dimensional, 
in that it may be viewed from the standpoint of time, from 
that of the work to be planned for, and from that of the char- 
acteristics of the planning activity. The process is examined 
at its origin, as it is formulating its purposes, as it is assem- 
bling its data for study, and as it is preparing its conclusions 
as plans. From this study note is taken of the fact that, in 
all stages alike, the process is largely intellectual; it involves 
use of authority (legal and administrative), of knowledge 
of education and of the job in question; it requires time to 
carry it on; it is carried on by persons who act in terms of 
their knowledge, their personal preferences, and the pres- 
sure of public opinion and other outside forces. It is noted, 
also, that at all stages in the process the nature of the activity 
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is determined by the nature of die job that is being planned 
for, that planning is solving problems the terms of which are 
to be found in the nature of the job. 

Of the elements fomid in the process— authority, knowl- 
edge, personality, the work or the jol) planned for, time, and 
environmental circumstances— the behavior is rc‘asonably 
predictable, except for that of personality with the social 
pressures upon it. It is clear that each of these elements 
has a place to fill in planning work, but the performance of 
each is likely to be decided in part by the character and 
interests of the planner. In planning, as a rational process, 
however, one principle stands out clearly, viz., that the 
nature of the process of planning as a phase of management 
is determined by the nature of the work planned for. 

This analysis has implications for management as follows: 

1, Time as a factor is a matter of when to start, how 
rapidly to plan, and when to complete work. Need in the 
case must be the guide. 

2. Choice of persons for planning should follow the prin- 
ciple that, since planning brings readiness for action, all em- 
ployees must plan for tlieir own work and must participate 
in planning when they have joint responsibilities with others. 

In pro\'iding for the planning, it is clear that by our 
analysis a part of it must be done by individuals; a part, by 
groups or committees; and that a part can be done by spe- 
cialists in research. The principles revealed by our analy- 
sis of the needs for planning and of the nature of the plan- 
ning process are the guide in choosing a plan. 




Chapter 3. ORGANIZATION AS AN ELEMENT 

IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


This chapter has for its concern the nature of organization, 
tlie second of the five juajor elements of the administrative 
process. The term is defined and its application, as noun 
and as verb, is illustrated, both as a distinctive type of ac- 
tivity and as it operates with other elements of the total 
process of administration. 

As a first step in the anahsis of tl)is function, attention is 
called to the part played by persons, on the one hand, and 
by the paper macJiiiierv--r(‘gulations, forms, calendars, con- 
tracts, schedules— on the other, in anv organization, the lat- 
ter being designed as extensions of tlu^ powers of persons, to 
deal with C()m])lex matters. ExapTination of the nature, the 
importances, the possibilities, and the limitations of the pap^n* 
part of an organization reveals how the personal and the im- 
personal elements of an organization work together. 

The next step is concerned with the underlying theory 
upon which organization is to be designed. The autocratic 
and the democratic concepts are examined for the particular 
character that each might give to an organization. How 
authority is conceived, controlled, and brought to bear to 
produce unitv of elTort, eflBcieney, and good will; how the 
philosophy of adininistKi^'on is related to the philosophy of 
instruction; and what each may contribute to produce a bet- 
ter organization— all these are considered. 

When the major factors that are involved in organization 
have been established and, with these, the philosophy that is 
to guide it, scrutiny turns to a more intimate view of its 
nature. As is true of planning, the need for organization 

87 
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lies in the complexity of the work it must do. Many persons 
must work together; an instructional program must be 
formed to fit the needs of students, with a view to its orderly 
execution; the housing and equipment and supplies available 
must be used as they are or may be reconstructed. Each of 
these three divisions of the school organization is complex in 
itself and doubly so in the fact that the three must be so 
related that each is but a phase of the total organization. 
Defining purposes, discovering the functions required in the 
service, assigning responsibilities, developing mechanical de- 
vices to facilitate working together, apportioning authority 
to fit responsibility, and understanding where knowledge is 
to be relied upon are revealed as the major aspects of the 
organizing function. 

J. Wide Application of the Term Organization^ 

Formal organization in schools. The term organization is 
used widely to refer to any collection of persons,*materials, 
procedures, ideas, or facts, so arranged and ordered that in 
each case the combination of parts makes a meaningful 
whole. An organization of men is an arrangement of indi- 
viduals whereby each member may contribute to or partici- 
pate in a joint activity, in conformity with a planned purpose 
and procedure, to the end that the talents and energies of all 
may be applied economically, effectively, and harmoniously 
in the activity. 

The employees of a school system are organized as a staff; 
the children, as schools, grade groups, and classes. The 
board of education, the central office, the school, depart- 
ment, division, team, and faculty are units in the organiza- 
tion of the school personnel. Plot maps, blueprints, and 
inventories represent organization of materials; the school 

' The place of organizaticjn in the total scheme of public adminis- 
tration, particularly as it applies to what he calls the high command, 
is brought out by Henri Fayol, “The Administrative Theory in the 
State.” Chap. IV in Papers on the Science of Administration, 
Luther H. Gulick and L. Urwick, (Eds.). New York: Institute of 
Public Administration, Columbia University, 
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calendar, the daily time schedule, and many of the school 
regulations stand as prearranged and organized procedures; 
the salary roll, the accounting system, tlie scholastic records, 
the school directory, the library catalogue, the filing system, 
and the classroom roll l)ook are organizations of facts and 
ideas. Facts and ideas may be organized for the sole use 
of one person, as the teachc^r s roll book; or for the use of 
many, as tlje book of rules and regulations, the curriculum, 
or the library catalogue. We organize people for any joint 
activity. We organize materials and facts eitlier for the 
common use of many or for the frequent use of any one 
person." 

Oiir way of life in organization. These references to the 
more prominent and more fomial units of organization in a 
school system do not exhaust the use that is made of the 
organizing principle from day to day. There is a vast 
amount of informal machinery in the form of social pro- 
prieties, customs, and traditions, and in the routines of life 
and work and play that have been built up into attitudes and 
beliefs and tastes and habits in the individual and modes of 
behavior in groups, providing a basis for common under- 
standing and action. This social pattern or structure is an 
organized manner of life. It is just as compelling as any 
formallv organized procedures or routines— perhaps more 
compelling— and it pla\'S a large part, not only because of 
what it does directlv to provide a unified life in the school, 
but quite as much because all organized effort assumes its 
active existence. A teacher can no more ignore the ethics 
of the prof(\ssiou than he can the published rules of the 
board; and being socially ostracized for bad manners is one 
of the severest punishments a child can be given. Member- 
ship in the profession and in the school is a reality to 
teachers and pupils and it is highly prized.’ 

* William Batosoii, Frincij)les of Organization, also Collecting and 
Recording Statistics and Office Equipment. London: Sir Isaac Pitt- 
man & Sons, Ltd. 

® Whoever in his college days studied Bentham’s An Introduction 
to the Principles of Morals and Legislation must recall the exhaustive 
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Our use of the organizing principle. The place of or- 
ganization in school work seems even further extended when 
one thinks in terms of the verb rather than of the noun. 
That is, organizing is one of the major activities or elements 
in the administrative process. Without its unifying influ- 
ence, the planning, directing, coordinating, and controlling 
elements of that process would make but poor headway with 
management. The organizing principle is being used when- 
ever we act in conscious regard for what someone else has 
done, is doing, or later may do; e.g., whenev^er we are play- 
ing a part in a joint undertaking. Whether wc behave with 
reference to the routine of social proprieties or to a con- 
sciously planned program, we arc acting under compulsion 
of organized society. Although, in the former, tlie pro- 
cedure may be automatic or mechanical and any organizing 
effort may be lacking, in the latter, effort is consciously 
directed with regard for the organizing principle. It is 
true that many routines are made use of in sc‘liool work; but 
even with all such helps, there is little time during the day 
when executives are not facing problems, most of which in- 
volve the organization of facts to sohe, or having to make 
decisions that involve actions requiring cooperative effort. 

Thinking is essentially a process of organizing facts and 
ideas with a vit'w to action or to getting other ijjforination. 
When a principal interviews a new pupil, he may follow a 
routine that is dictated by the organized form on which he 
enters his record of facts; but with each c*ntry, he recon- 
structs his ideas of the pupil and, so, his judgment of where 
to place the pupil for instruction. Thus, whether one is 
laying out a program for one pupil or arranging the daily 
work schedule for a class or developing the scIjooI budget or 
planning the layout of a building or arranging the school 
system as a whole, he is in reality organizing. Besides, all 

analysis by which Beritharn sought to establish, in another connection, 
the principle here suggested, by his analysis of the nature of human 
motives. As our customs are rooted in our natures, our standards of 
right and wrong and, so, of law are rooted in our customs. 
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who work in a school system are parts of one or of many of 
its units of organization and must do all their work of think- 
ing, planning, and perfonning, with careful regard for its 
bearing upon what others may be expected to do; and tlie 
organizing principle must guide one, whether he is con- 
structing or operating tlie macJiine or putting grist into it/ 

2. The Rcliition of Paper to IIunia7i Machinery in School 

Organization 

Paper and htniian elements m organization. Since all the 
organizations of information, facts, and materials used in a 
school system are designed to promote the joint efforts of 
the officers, employees, pupils, and others having dealings 
with the schools, we may think of all such organizations as 
the paper machinery, essential as a means of defining and 
giving orderly direction to the human machinery of the 
school system. Since the persons of an organization use 
this paper machinery constantly, the problem of organizing 
the facts, materials, and procedures is so closely connected 
with the human machinery that, in leality, it is but a part 
of the problem of organizing the people. 

Although (^ach unit of any school organization may require 
special study to develop, yet, whether it be a daily work 
schedule for a class, a card catalc^gue by which to locate 
l>ooks in the library, a curriculum to be followed by a thou- 
sand students, a budget to goviTU revenues and expenses for 
the entire school system for a year; or (of persons) whether 
it be a committee, a class, a school, or the major structure 

' No sliuloiit of this field should fiiil to l)econic ac(]uaintod with 
Frederick W inslow Taylor, The Principles of Scientific Management. 
New York: Harper & Brotfiers, 1911; and with C. Bertrand Thomp- 
son, The Thcorif and PraoKC of Scientific Management. Boston: 
Ho\ightoii MifUiu Gonipany, 1917. These books are both interesting 
as pioneering efforts in this field. For a contrast of the approaches 
of Tavlor anti Fiu ol, sec Norman M. Pearson, “Fayolism as the Neces- 
sary Cornpleint'nt of Taylorism.’" American Political Science Review, 
39: 68“ 80, Fehniarv, Regardless of wliat Taylor may have left 

ont in his analysis, he set people to thinking about the possibility 
of organized effort. 
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of the entire school system, in all cases alike, need for the 
unit arises in the need to facilitate cooperative effort. Each 
unit, paper or human, therefore, is but a part of a complex 
whole. Things on paper are but reflections of facts needed 
by persons or of prearranged procedures for the use of per- 
sons. They are guides for the persons who are doing the 
work. They express in word, figure, formula, or picture, 
many details for ready reference ar^ review, which the per- 
sons would often not be able to cariy^ wholly in mind, but 
without which they could not work hannoniously with 
others or consistently with their own previous procedures. 

The part of the total mechanism of an organization that is 
on paper is far more extensive and important tlian is gen- 
erally realized. The items above listed are but a few sam- 
ples of the organizing activities required and of the organ- 
ized forms and data used continuously in a school system. 
The procedure of a class reciting has been so planned by the 
teacher that it may go forward in an orderly way, orderly 
from the standpoint of the way the children may best move 
in their learning activities in that instance. Facts from 
many sources, current jmd historical facts, pertaining to each 
child, are assembled on a card, arranged with a view to 
facilitating consultation of that source by the teacher or 
counselor or principal of the school. The book of rules and 
regulations setting forth a definition of purposes, powers, 
and duties; outlining programs and procedures; and author- 
izing use of specified materials is a far more minute, exact, 
and dependable guide to action than what anyone can carry 
in his mind as an assignment to duty by his employer. Such 
a book of directions is organized with a view to making 
every item easy to find by a reader, and especially to enable 
one to see his own place in the total plan of organization. 

The paper machinery remembers for us. The paper ma- 
chinery might be thought of as the working tools or as speci- 
fications for the guidance of the human machinery, but it 
seems desirable here to stress the close connection it has 
with the human machine. It carries loads that otherwise 
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would have to be carried in memory and that would have to 
be sure to be recalled at every proper time and place. It 
does even more than this; it keeps facts, definitions, divisions 
of labor, purposes, plans, procedures, all defined in unchang- 
ing terms. Paper organizations never forget; they have no 
selfish motives, no pride in getting more power. They are 
never lazy or mean or indifferent, and they need not be 
stupid. It is true that at times they crystallize things that 
should be kept elastic, and, at times, may even prevent 
growth; but they need not do these evil things. Their virtue 
is consistency, continuity, completeness, permanence, readi- 
ness for action— all bases for common understanding. It is 
not their fault if the personal machine neglects to keep them 
alive. It is on this point of keeping them alive that we see 
how organizing and reorganizing become a continuous obli- 
gation of the personal machine. A sawyer never starts a log 
toward the saw until he has adjusted tlie carrying mechan- 
ism. All paper parts of an organization need similar, if less 
frequent, readjustments for use. 

From this it is clear that any organization that exists as a 
plan for extensive cooperative action is complicated enough 
as to its own nature, as to the tasks it performs and as to the 
procedures it must use, so that no one person can carry in 
mind full directions for all that the organization requires of 
him as one of its members. So, to supplement tliis mental 
picture an extensive oaper machinery must be used as a 
means of extending the reach of the personal powers of the 
participants. 

3. Opposing Theories of Organizatiorv^ 

The autocratic vs. the democratic principle. There are 
two widely different concepts of how an organization should 
be made and how it should operate. According to one, tlie 
power that holds the organization together and directs it 

“For a discussion of conflicting doctrines of administration, of a 
different sort but useful as a background, see Frederick F. Blachly and 
Miriam E. Oatman, Federal Regulatory Action and Control. Wash- 
ington, D.C.; Brookings Institution, 
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resides in and is applied by one person; according to the 
other, that power may be unified but, as for its origin and 
use, originates in and is distributed to all parts of the organ- 
ization. The governing principle of the one type we call 
autocracy; of the other, democracy. Both provide for unity 
of action, for cooperation; but in one case, power to direct 
or to command docs not, in the other it docs, lia\ e to answer 
to those who are commanded. Ot, in the one case, policies 
and plans are formed by the executive and handed down; 
whereas, in the other, they are built up l)y all who Jielp to 
execute them. 

There is no reason why an autocrat could not gc^ /ern by 
democratic procedure's if he chose; but if he gave up his 
powers, he would not be an autocrat. Similarly, the mem- 
bers of a democratic organization could place autocratic 
powers in the hands of one pcTson if they so dc^sired; but if 
that power were irrecallable, they would not be a democ;- 
racy. However, if the autocrat used dcnnocratte methods 
but kept his powers, the government still would be an autoc- 
racy; likewise, if the democracy used autocratic methods Imt 
retained its power in distribution, it still would be a democ- 
racy. How the power originates, where it lies, and who 
controls it is what counts finally. 

How these principles work in praciice. The relative 
merits of these two concepts of government have been de- 
bated for ages. Both have been tried in many places, each 
with varying results. Each has boasted its superiority and 
sometimes men have fought to prove it. What part of their 
success or their failure we should attribute to the principles 
of their respective schemes of organization, and what part 
to the persons who happened to be directing lh(?m, it would 
be difficult to say.'* Each of the schemes dt^pends upon 
imity of the purposes and efforts of its members as its first 
guarantee of success. 

Autocracy can get unity of purpose quickly, since it is but 

®“For forms of government let fools contest whatever is best 
administered is best.” Pope. 
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the will of the executive; democracy attains unity of purpose 
but slowly, since it is the work of many to lielp in forming 
it. Autocracy can get unity of effort quickly and surely by 
choosing only those who will take orders promptly and exe- 
cute them well, and ]>y dismissing all others; democracy 
must depend for unity of effort upon the faith of its members 
in democracy and their will to make it work, which is a 
slower and less sure method.^ In an autocracy the execu- 
tive commands and gels prompt obedience. In a democ- 
racy the executive proposes and gets discussion, criticism, 
and count(!r suggestions, out of which tlie members formu- 
late what is to be the command; if by this time differences of 
opinion have not produced bitterness, then, w hen it is given, 
the command iuay evoke a fair degree of coopc^rative eflFort. 

By this reasoning one can build up quite a case of ^‘every- 
body governing and nobody gets go^erned,” against demo- 
cratic organizations, llow^ever, efficiency is not altogether 
a matter of getting quick action. The people who are 
served want service. So what the organization does to its 
own members and what kind of service it provides are what 
count most. 

The age-old debate as to the merits of these concepts. 
On the rt'lath e inca ils of the two concepts as forms of gov- 
ernment there is an extcaisive literature, to which the reader 
may tum.^ In this country the choice is already made in 
favor of democracy, and on the nu^rits of that choice (except 
for a few frustrated people) we are not in doubt. Our 

’Felix Fraiiklnrlcr, The Public and lis Gooernment. New Haven: 
Yale UiiivtMsily I’ress, Commenting upon democracy. Frank- 

furter says*, “Deinocracy is not reinoiely an automatic device for good 
government, nor even for a peac*cful society. He says, furtliei, It 
depends more upon wisdom and knowledge than does any other form 
of government.” 

* An exceptionally clear analysis of some of the weaknesses of democ- 
racy has been prescMited in one of the Stafford Little lectures at 
Princeton University, entitled Dilemmas of Leadership in the Demo- 
cratic Process, by Chester T. Barnard. University Extension Fund, 
Herbert L. Baker FouiKlalion, Princeton University, 
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problem is not that of choosing which concept to use, but of 
learning how to use the one we have chosen. Democracy is 
not just a government machine, to be adopted or not, at will, 
but also a mode of life and a method or manner of behavior 
in self-government. 

In our country, education is a function of the state and, so, 
is a part of our total scheme of government. In the school 
we want democracy as the plan of control and as the mode 
of life in a very special way. First, the school is one of our 
means for caring for, rearing, and equipping our children 
for citizenship and for life. We hope that, through living 
and working in the school, our children may acquire inter- 
ests, attitudes, habits, and knowledges by w^hich— partly be- 
cause they have been accustomed to a democratic form of 
society— they may desire our w^ay of life and be competent to 
live democratically always. Second, education in our coun- 
try is concerned with truth and justice and freedom and 
progress, and with their continuous pursuit and a)>ph(?ation 
to living. By education we hope to make our chiklrcn in- 
telligently critical of the world they arc in— c itizens, not 
subjects. Wc want ol)odiencc and respect, hut not blind 
obedience or respect based on fear. We want our children 
to feel that the govenmient is their own, not that ihcw are its 
property. 

This concept of education can he inculcated only by 
teachers, principals, supcTVTsors, and counselors who are 
themselves living as free individuals and working together 
cooperatively with mutual respect for one another, and with 
full consciousness of their own rights and their owoi duties to 
play a part in the government of the school. 

These meager suggestions as to what is meant by democ- 
racy in school administration are enough to indicate that 
democracy cannot be adopted suddenly; rather, it has to be 
achieved by study and experience and the will to attain it,® 

"For a brief but effective illuminatioii of the principles of democ- 
racy, see Charles E, Merriam, "The Assumptions of Democracy.” 
Political Science Quarterly, 53:328-349, September, 
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For its success it depends more upon its merits than upon its 
powers. Before the nature of organization is investigated, 
however, the particular ways in which these concepts are 
applied in school organization must be considered. 

How these principles stand in American schools. In 
school organization in this country one finds few if any real 
autocracies. What we do find quite often is a poor use of 
the democratic principles. The board of education or the 
superintendent or a principal retains and exercises authority 
which, by the nature of the case, should be delegated to 
others. One often sees an even worse abuse of the prin- 
cipal in the classroom, w'here the task of training in the ways 
of democracy is supposed to be one of the major concerns. 
The reason for these injections of autocracy may be many. 
Love of power to order others, fear of the consequences of 
sharing power, conviction in the mind of the one in author- 
ity that his way is best, dislike of the more laborious demo- 
cratic method of getting decisions and action, and lack of 
the knowledge— or, more especially, of the skills— required 
for grouj) management are among the more common expla- 
nations. Beyond these, no doubt, there lies the pressure of 
our social inheritance, which is still operating. 

The autocratic concept has long prevailed in many gov- 
ernments throughout the world and, in the recent past, had 
reached a point of having to be put down. Our owm gov- 
ernment set out to use the opposite concept, but its history, 
so far, is full of a struggle to rid itself of autocracy. Our 
military organization, as well as much of the organization of 
business, industry, labor, religion and social affairs, clings to 
many of the techniques and forms of autocracy. Members 
of our boards of education have growm up in these man)' or- 
ganizations and undoubtedly bring their own personal ideas 
and experiences to bear on their control over the schools. 
It is in no sense strange, therefore, if school adiminstration 
has often unfittingly built the concept of autocracy into its 
machinery of mnllagfement. 

Where our proneness to autocracy comes from. In so far 
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as the autocratic principle has been brought to bear upon us 
in childhood, it is almost sure to have left an impression 
upon our personalities that training cannot easily overcome. 
A child brought up by parents and teaehers who have ruled 
by unreasoned discipline has become a subject. He fears 
the law and all authority, because it has meant repression to 
him; he looks to others for decisions on all sorts of questions, 
because he has not learned how to be responsible for de- 
cisions. Among his weak('r playmates he, in turn, l)ecomes 
the dominating bully. Too little of orderly life in home and 
school can produce results like these. These little sul)jects, 
or potential tyrants, ripen into persons of indecision or into 
autocrats, in the sense that they have no understanding of 
any other way. IlaA'ing missed the chance to learn that the 
laws of their country are their law\s, the combined wills of 
their own people, they can nen er feed or lliink of them as 
friendly powers; as a result, authority comes to mean power 
to command or something to be ol:>eyt‘d, instead of ^ower to 
guide us in getting our work doiK'. Once the concept of 
autocracy has become an elemcjit in the make-up of the 
person, it is difficult for that person to function in a demo- 
cratic organization. What one does depends upon what he 
is, as well as upon wliat he knows. 

In a study of school organization, one may rcjasouably 
assume that the purpose is to apply the democratic principle. 
It is equally reasonable to expect, however, that through the 
glory of long tradition, through the glamorous examples of 
success in business, and through the ingrained traits of per- 
sonalities involved, the concept of autocracy will be ever 
lurking about as a potential handicap if it is not positiv^ely 
guarded against. 

If this reasoning is sound, it brings us to a corollary of the 
proposition that organization is a means, not an end; that 
with us it is designed for the application of cooperative effort 
to a task. This corollary would add that organization is 
equally concerned to prevent interference with this coopera- 
tion. Interference by these forces of tradition, examples, 
and personality traits might appear in many ways. In so far 
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as possible, it is the purpose and proper function of an or- 
ganization to anticipate and forestall them. 

Our concept of organization. It is with the nature of or- 
gajiization, thus defined, that the following analysis will be 
concerned. To restate our reasoning briefly, a good organi- 
zation is an arrangement of persons wherein its niembers 
may work effectivc'ly, ceonomically, and harmoniously to- 
gether to achieve a common purpose; an arrangement of per- 
sons which, as far as possible, may guard effectively against 
interference with its purposes or processes; an arrangement 
of persons which relics as much upon the common will, the 
initiative, and the understanding of its members as it does 
upon authority, to cncirgize and guide it. and tliat applies 
these concepts, also, in its relations with those whom it 
serves. 

4. I'fjpical Ways of Thinking of an Organization 

In practice, it may lie diflicult at times to tell where an 
organizing activity ends and the dirc(‘ting, or any other one 
of the administrative acti\aties, b(.'gins. Once completed, 
however, the organization appears in a form that is tangible, 
distinct, and, in a manner, self-contained. The facult\', the 
class, the committee, the office force, the grade, the depart- 
ment, the board oi ( ducation, the school, each brings to 
mind a clear picture of a well-defined group of people, and 
in each c:ase the group is entirely distinguishable from every 
other group not o£ its own class. Each one is an institution 
and exists, not by cliance, but by conscious and purposeful 
design. The identity of an organization is more often 
revealed by its purpose than b) its form, though sometimes 
by both; that is, its name usually tells its purpose, even 
though it may require both a gc*nc*ral and a special title, as, 
department of physics, or curriculum committee, or grade 
teachers’ association.^*' 

An organization nvciy be thought of in many ways. We 

See John M. Cans, D'onard D. White, and Marshall E. Diinock, 
The Frontiers of Public Athninist ration. r:Licago: University of 
Chicago Press, Clurpter on the theory of organization. 
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often think of it as the structure or framework of the institu- 
tion in question, emphasizing its power to support and sug- 
gesting a static, rather than a dynamic, nature. Sometimes 
we think of an organization more as an embodiment of 
authority, a system of connected offices providing places of 
residence, and channels for tlie flow of authority. Such a 
picture makes the organization seem alive, but it suggests 
the presence of power, without hint of how it originates or 
how or to what ends it may be used. Such a picture tends, 
somehow, to inspire fear or respect based, in part, upon fear. 
Wliether one thinks of it as power to command him or as 
power to control or restrain him, he still will fear it.^^ 
Another characterization of an organization shows it as a 
system by which the work and responsibilities are divided or 
assigned to the mennbers. Such a picture makes the organi- 
zation a depersonalized prescription— alive, responsible, and 
a going concern but, for unity, depending more upon its 
web of agreed-upon assignments than upon the persons who 
hold tliem. Still a different picture is of a somewhat per- 
sonal and somewhat mechanical force— one that coordinates 
the activities of the members, producing unity of action by a 
common purpose and the conscious self-guidance of the in- 
dividuals. 

Probably no two persons have the same mental picture 
when they hear the word organization. The reason for this, 
in part, is a matter of past experience with organizations. 
One’s own mental picture is likely to be a memory image 
of what the term has really meant to him, of how the organ- 

“ It seems to be oui* nature to strive to get ourselves arranged in a 
fixed world. In a world that is so bent upon discovery, this can never 
be. Our laws, our organization (for government, business, education, 
religion), even our system of ethics and taste and dress and speech- 
one as well as another— must change as time brings new purposes to 
be served and new circumstances to be met. The search for security 
must be continuous; it must fight against change for the sake of 
change; it must outwit the growing number of crackpot reformers, but 
it must not thwart progress or try to defy or rule out the possibility 
of new elements being developed 'within our culture. 
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izations that he has known behaved, or how they aflFected 
him. An equally good reason is to be found in the com- 
plex nature of an organization. Organizations (for manage- 
ment) are made up of persons. Each person is different in 
all important ways from all others— different in social inherit- 
ance, in intelligence, in knowledge, in physical and emo- 
tional energy, in will and purpose and attitude. The task 
of cooperation is new and different, therefore, for each per- 
son in each organization of which he is a member; and 
different, too, for all, as any new task is undertaken by his 
group. 

Organization is the "‘something"' that makes cooperation 
possible and that causes the members to work cooperatively 
to a plan. Whether this something is a force outside and 
above the persons or within the members themselves, these 
varied personalities are involved and must be dealt with. 
This complexity of an organization appears equally formid- 
able when one considers how the members arc held together 
and how their efforts are directed. Two diametrically 
opposed concepts of how this may be done were discussed 
above. Under either of those concepts, the ways by which 
the nature and the behavior of the unifying and energizing 
principle might be applied could be almost endless in num- 
ber.^'* Of these many ways, some must be better than 
others. If so, it is tiicse better ones for which we are 
searching; or, more accurately, we are in search of what 
makes them better, for our problem is to find out what is 
the nature of a good organization. 

5. Foundations of an Organization 

Work to be done, pcr<fons, and environment as elements 
in organization. In all cases, organizations have their ori- 
gins in work to be done; the organization itself is composed 

" James D. Mooney, "'Ihe Principles of Organization.^" In Papers on 
the Science of Administrationy Luther H. Guhek and L. Urwick 
(Eds.). New York: Institute of Public Administration, Columbia 

University, 
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of persons. A third basic factor is that all work and all the 
persons organized exist within and have their nature as an 
organization shaped in part by envirouTnental forces. Jobs 
range from small and simple tasks, manageable by one per- 
son or by many with each working quite independently of 
the others, to vast and complicated projects requiring many 
persons, intricate processes, and a high degree of coordina- 
tion and of cooperation. Organiziition begins whem each 
of those working begins to operate with regard for what the 
others are doing, and it grows more and more complicated 
as more people and more intricate interlocking and com- 
bination of eflForts are required.^' 

Persons differ wide^ly in their capacity for participating in 
organized activities. As tasks grow large in scope and intri- 
cate in process, more intelligence and skill, as well as more 
p<‘rsons, are required for performing th(‘m. At some point, 
participation requires such extensive and such specific 
information and understanding on the part of ait)^ partici- 
pant that specifications, records, and rules of procedure— 
i.e., an cjxteiisivc paper organization— have to be used as a 
nu'ans of expanding or extending the powers and intelli- 
gence of the persons. Persons differ also in their trust- 
worthiness. Some will do their full share and more, while 
others will shirk; some will and others will not see to it that 
their efforts coordinate with those of other workers at points 
where work passes from one persem to anotla^r. Laziness, 
selfishness, and jealousy do not make foi’ unity of purpose 
and effort; instead, such personal traits tend to destroy the 
coordinations that are essential to unity of action, the very 
essence of an organization. 

It seems apparent that, in order to S('t up an organization, 
one must know these elements well. lie must know its 
purpose— what work and how much is to be done and, so, 
how many persons and what kinds of talcmt the work will 

Interlocking is facilitated tlirough the supporting paper machinery, 
which should be so designed as to extend the reach of Iiuman powers 
and personalities. 
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require. Things about the job that count include kinds of 
work; amounts of each kind; the lime element; distances 
involved; relations between jobs; and the facilities available 
for housing, communication, information, and travel. 
Things about persons that will count include amount and 
types of intelligence, skill, training, experience in the work, 
personality, physique, age, often sex, and possibly race and 
nationality. 

The starting jwirU in organizing. Whether the nature of 
the job or the character of availal^le personnel is to be the 
starting point in building an organization may or may not 
be an acadc^mic question.^' In most eases, choice of per- 
sonnel is sf)me\vhat limited at best. Indus trv. business, and 
education, alike, rc'gard large turnoxer in personnel as a 
worse evil than having to shape some of the jolis to fit the 
available talent. This doc'ision usually involves some com- 
promise for organization. At its xvorst, this is not too serious 
ill education. We have come to treat it as part of the 
administrative job, so wx' dexise our organization to cover 
in-service education of stalf as well as the education of the 
children. If to the (wpc'ctation that p('oplc will learn on 
the job \v(* add the fact that most jobs are not so technical 
and exacting in character that persons moderately xvell fitted 
for them cannot soon learn to do them, then we may con- 
clude that, whatexer logic or principle we develop as the 
essential explanation ot the nature of an organization, that 
logic or principle will have to v/ork, in spite of this com- 
promise betxx ecu nature of persons and nature of jobs, as the 
dominant edenumt and the starting point. It seems wiser, 
therefore, to start with the assumption that both job and 
person count, that both capable of some adjusting, and 
that an organization represents the bcist fitting together of 
the two. 

If organizing involves fitting talents and jobs together, 
and if both factors are in most cases fairly specific in their 

'"Henry L. Canlt, Organizing for Work. New York: Harcourt 
Brace and CaMnjxiny, Inc., 1919. 
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capacities to fit or be fitted, knowing the job and the per- 
sons in the respects above suggested is a first requisite in 
the organizing activity. Further, this question is not only 
as to what counts, but also as to how to recognize it for its 
application in a given case. In recommending people for 
school positions, we speak of leadership, of executive ability, 
of organizing power, of special kinds of training, or of 
special knowledges or skills, of personality, of industry, of 
courage, of this or that type of interest, of loyalty, of de- 
pendability, of experience, always as if there w^ere an estab- 
lished basis for saying that the special traits, kinds of train- 
ing, experience, and qualities of personality we use were 
genuine evidence of fitness for the particular job. In other 
words, we take this task of fitting persons to jobs seriously. 
We believe we know what makes for and what may prevent 
a good fit.^‘^’ 

Function and geography as factors in organization. Ap- 
proaching the task of organization from the standpoint of 
the work to be done— the task of setting up the jobs, of lay- 
ing out the plan for a division of labor— we speak in terms 
of functions, as, teaching, counseling, supervision, research, 
administration, library management, health care and in- 
spection, secretarial work, clerical work, custodial work, 
work in the trades, and common labor. That is, we think 
of the classification of jobs in terms of functions as a basic 
step in organizing and we often use the expression “func- 
tional organization."’^*' 

Parallel with this is the question of geography, which is 
partly a functional matter and partly a recognition of the 
fact that organization has to take place in a space that fixes 
limits by force of the distance or other physical barriers, 
such as a bridgeless river, railroad tracks, or heavy traffic 

By virtue of developments in the field or personality psychology 
and of mental-aptitude tests, some scientific headway is being made 
in this field. 

Several of the chapters in Papers on the Science of Administra- 
tion, above cited, bear upon these two bases of organization. 
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lanes. An attendance area in a local school system is a 
functional xmit in the sense that the school is a community 
enterprise; it is a geographical unit when it is determined 
by the fact that children can walk only about so far to 
school or by the existence of some special physical barriers.^^ 

Both of these bases of job organization are old in use and 
have grown up from experience rather than from any phil- 
osophy of organization. Quite often, as new functions have 
been developed in education, the question of organization 
has arisen. Is this a new and distinct function or only a 
new development in an old one? Guidance illustrates this. 
Guidance was regarded by some as but a phase of the in- 
structional process; by others, as, perhaps, a large and cer- 
tainly a new division of the broad function of administra- 
tion. It has settled into a place of its own but has moved 
out of the strictly administrative realm, to provide a special 
staff service to support and supplement teaching. Research 
was thought to be a new and independent function in 1909 
and, from the start, has maintained a separate position, 
although not so much as the overlord it started out to be. 
Now it has become a staff service to all, and its program is 
built up out of the needs for infonnation throughout the 
system, and not by the particular taste or fancy of the di- 
recting head of the unit. Determining the research pro- 
gram for the year is now a process which, at its best, is 
much like that of developing the annual budget. 

If a study were made of the changes in school organiza- 
tion in this country, it is fairly certain that the data gathered 
would show that, as new functions have evolved and older 
ones have moved over to give room for the new, the net 
result was not merely an addition of a new function or a 
new unit of organization, but also a change in some of the 
old functions. Most of the new functions added were first 

"See Luther H. Gulick, “Notes on the Theory of Organization.” 
Chap. I in Papers on the Science of Administration. New York: Insti- 
tute of Public Administration, Columbia University. In the 
same volume, see John Lee, “The Pros and Cons of Functionalization.” 
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discovered as aspects or as points of weakness in the old 
and well-established functions. Partial exceptions to this 
are seen in new units made necessary hy growth of the 
population or by shifts in the population, resulting from 
growth in iiidustry and commerce in the district, or by the 
addition of a new unit, such as a junior college or a techni- 
cal school, or by a reorganization in plant facilities, as a 
result of loss by fire, or by abandomnent of old properties or 
change in district boundaries. 

Weaknesses in our organizations haxe Ix^m discovered 
not by study of the work, the job, alone. Thc)^ have in 
some cases been found by students interested in education 
as a science, sometimes by people of insight and energy who 
were at work on the job itself. In neither case was the ap- 
proach to any such discovery made by study of the task 
alone or of the traits of the workers alone, but rather by 
study of the job in process of being done. That is, the word 
function does not refer to job alone but, in part, alft) to the 
nature of the proct‘SS of doing it. The function of teach- 
ing cannot be thought of without some thought of the possi- 
bilities of executing it, that is, without thought of the teacher 
and of the teaching act (including the learner), as well as 
of what is to bo taught. When we refer to the nature of 
the job, we really m(*an the nature of the activity, (and so, 
unavoidably, the u(^c(^ssary characteristics of the actor) in- 
volved in doing th(‘. job. 

The factor of environment. Turning to our third basic 
factor— environmental forces and circumstances— we have 
the same fact of close interdependence to face. As persons 
to be organized and jobs to bo set out have to be thought 
of, each as in part determining the nature of the other, so 
the organization has to be thought of as existing and operat- 
ing in an environment. The numbers and types of children 
are bases for measuring the work to be done; but .‘,uch fac- 
tors as size of district, funds available, physical barriers to 
attendance, climate, availability of transportation, and 
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means of communication, all play a part in shaping the 
organization of the schools.^’ We might go further and say 
that the traditions, attitudes, and aspirations of the people, 
only partly reflected in the laws that create the schools, also 
play a part in shaping the organi/ation, 

A very large district is likely to organize, in part, on a 
geographical as well as a functional basis for supervision 
and for all central-office administration. One school may 
be small and another one large, because of tlie particular 
attendance barriers. The school health department, in one 
case, will have inspection and supervision only, while in 
another it will have clinics for treatment and care; because 
public opinion or the size of the budget demands little in 
one case and much in the other. In a third case, the city 
health department may have charge of the problem. In 
one school, the organization rcquirc's use of messemgers, 
while another has telephone's. One system develops an ex- 
tensive scheme of paper niachinerv that makes the routines 
of management formal, but very dc'pendable; another has 
little of records, accounts, studies, and rt?ports and is very 
informal and often wasteful of time. Wami climate allows 
much outdoor work and open buildings, calling for an or- 
ganization quite different from that of a plant designed for 
a frigid climate. The size of playgrounds determines 
whether all the children can be out at once or whether 
they must rotate by groups for use of the play facilities. 
Thus, in endless ways tliese outside forces and circumstances 
play a part in organization. True, they are not actual divi- 
sions of the organization, but to a large extent they deter- 
mine the nature of organization, even if they are not direct 
elements in that nature. The junior high school plan of 
organization was years in developing, partly Irecause the 

“Victor Jone.s, Metropolitan Government. Chicago: University of 
Chicago Press. His examination of the tangle of the functional 

with the gcograpliical layout of a great p(,pulati(m center brings out 
much that applies in principle to school-district organization. 
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old grade-school housing prevented the introductfon of a 
real junior high school program of instruction.^^ 

The presence of work to be done, of persons to do it, and 
of environment and circumstances in which the work and 
the persons exist do not make an organization. These are 
but limitations and the things to be organized. In the work 
to be done there is need for action, in the persons there is 
the capacity for action, in the environment there are the 
conditioning circumstances for action'; but nothing happens. 
To make it an organization, something must animate or 
energize it; something must make it intelligent, purposeful, 
and self -directing; something must give it power of decision 
and of action; something must unify and hold its parts to- 
gether before it is a going concern. 

6. Other Crucial Elements in an Organization 

Three basic elements. The purpose, self-direction, and 
going power of an organization may be thought of^as out- 
side and independent elements, though in a sense tliey take 
their start from the nature of the job, the person, and the 
environment in tlie case. We may think of these basic 
elements as authority, closely coupled to responsibility; 
knowledge, somewhat differently coupled to purpose, plan, 
and provisions for procedures, control, and direction; and 
the organizing principle, the principle by which unity of 
parts is effected and by which energy and authority are 
brought to bear effectively upon the work. 

A school organization comes into existence about as fol- 
lows: 

1. The people feel a need for education. 

2. The people enact laws by which districts are created 
and empowered to establish schools. 

3. The district authorizes action and support and estab- 
lishes a board, which employs personnel. This brings the 

^“Herbert A. Simon, “Decision-maldng and Administrative Organi- 
zation.” Public Administration Review, 4:16—30, Winter, 
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three basic elements of organization, viz,, work, persons 
with authority, environmental forces, into existence. 

4. The laws and the board’s action bring the element of 
authority into place. 

5. The laws and tlie board’s orders define and place the 
element of responsibility. 

6. Through its training and experience, the personnel 
provides the element of knowledge, which analyzes the 
peoples’ needs and makes specific their general purpose to 
provide education, and then plans and, by study, provides 
intelligence to keep eftorts focused upon the work. 

7. In the task of arranging the work in parts, in attaching 
persons to jobs or to specific responsibilities, in placing and 
providing for the use of authority, in providing for the 
development and use of knowledge, some basic element of 
cohesion must be provided if tliese parts are to be unified 
and to bear properly upon each other and to produce a har- 
mony of effort at every point. Upon this basis, upon the 
principles, or theory, by which these elements are unified, 
depends all. Right ingredients put together by a wrong 
principle will fail to work and will defeat the purpose. The 
basis of an organization is the principle of its creation and 
the rule of its life. Our choice is the democratic principle. 

Authority. Authority for public school organization is 
the will of the people. Authority couies to an organization 
in the form of law— constitution, statute, state-board regula- 
tions, and local-board decisions under state law. Authority, 
in some cases, is sharply defined and limited by the law; in 
others, it is discretionary within wide limits. Authority 
represents power to decide, to act, to command others. In 
a school organization, all persons have authority to do their 
own proper parts of the work and, so, to decide and act in 
that limited field. Some have authority to command others. 
All are themselves subject to the law they apply in their 
work and most are subject to the command of others, who 
are authorized to put the law into effect. Where discretion 
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is authorized, this power to command is very broad and 
places those commanded in a position in which they may 
not be able to anticipate precisely what the law is to be. In 
the management of a school system, it would be impractical 
for the law to try to anticipate all the varying needs of the 
children and, for this reason, there must be wide use of dis- 
cretionary authority."" 

Since authority is a determiner of action for all members 
of the organization, it is clear that all must possess some of 
it and must use it; and all must know wlierc authority re- 
sides in the organization and how it operates, if tliey are to 
know how to use it and how to comply with it. So, organi- 
zation must have a j^lace or places of residence for authority 
and there must l^e channels for the flow of this energizing 
force.“^ If authority appears in a place not expected, if it 
overflows its l)anks or at wull creates new channels or is 
suddenly withdrawn from one's position, there is certain 
to be confusion. One cun see persons; to a large e?ftent he 
can sec or otherwise l^e aware of the work to be done and 
of the environmental factors that have to be recognized. 
But authority is less visible; it is fluid and moves fiom point 
to point in the organization by rule, l>y coimnand, and some- 
times— perhaps, unexpectedly— by mysterious wa\ s, which 
we call abuse of autliority. If autliority is not clearly placed 
and channeled, almost anyone in the organizatioji niav c*laim 
and use it, or it may lie as a potential but unused element. 

Authority at work. Authority is never granted to a school 
organization merely as a power to act or to command, Imt 
always to be used to some purpose or in some specific way. 
This purpose and way are often very sharply defined and 
limited by the law. Law empowers a school board to 
James Hiirt, “Administrative Justice and the Supremacy of Law.” 
Georgetown Law Journal, 29:543-554, Fedjruary, See also 
M. B. Rosenherry, “The Supremacy of Law: Law vs. Discretion.” 
Marquette Law Review, 23:1—12, December, 

For a discussion of tlie line of authority and comjnunication, see 
Gardner B. Burleigh, Human Relations in Industry. Chicago: Rich- 
ard D. Irwin, Inc. 
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legislate, and the board cannot delegate this power to others. 
In general, school law provides the schools with no authority 
except that which the law itself sets out or which the law 
clearly implies.*^" So, this element of authority is a very 
specialized force, intended to energize the organization, to 
set its parts in motion, ])ut only in particular motion to 
particular ends, and operating always through particular 
parts of the organization. Wlien authority is not clearly 
attached to offices or to officers or employees, then to that 
extent there is a lack of organization. 

The placing and channeling of authority with respect to 
responsibility is, in a sense, the most vital problem of the 
organizing process. The th(H)iy (jf organization should 
offer explanation of how aiithoritv is made a part of the 
machine and how it is to function. It seems obvious that 
decision has first to be juade as to clioiee of either the 
democratic or the autocratic concept as the basis. Surely, 
too, placement and flow of authority must l)e related to the 
placement and dc^finition of n'sponsibility for work; and 
placement of responsibility is related to the scheme or the 
principle underlying the breakup of the work into jobs, 
which, in turn, is dictatt'd by (Mir purposes and by the nature 
of the work. It stvins, also, that authority cannot be ration- 
ally applied unless it is supported bv information; so the 
system of channels for authorit}^ and the plan and mechan- 
ism for accumulating knowl(‘dg<^ and for getting the knowl- 
edge distributed must, somehow, be related. 

The conclusion of this view must be that, starting with 
the purpose of the organization, the elements of authority, 
responsibility, knowledge, and ])asic philosophy, ntme of 
them, is a separate and independent clement. Even tlie 
basic elements— work to ])C done, personnel to do it, and 
environmental limitations— are each affected, not only by 
the purpose to be served, but also by the nature of all the 
others. The basic elements, in a large way, determine how 

” Bohn V. Sftibhlcficld, 238 111. A453, illustrates the position the 
t'oiirts have taken quite consistently on this matter. 
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the more specialized elements shall be fitted in, and vice 
versa. If any one element is more nearly a starting point 
and chief determiner of organization than any other, it is 
clearly the work, and not the persons or the authority or the 
physical plant and finance.-^ The laws of learning, of phys- 
ical and personality growth and development, must not be 
violated. These laws are, in fact, determiners; but so far, 
psychology has not shown that the requirements of these 
laws are hard to meet or that they require any one narrowly 
restricted pattern of instruction or plan. 

Responsibility, Above, reference was made to ‘nature of 
the function” as a basis for organization and, so, for the 
assignment of jobs, the idea being that a job would be laid 
out in terms of function. One will teach, another supervise, 
another administer, and so on through all the functions re- 
quired. There are two reasons behind this idea. First, in 
the running of a school, the function of administration is 
usually assigned to one person as principal. Foj a large 
school one or more vice-principals may be provided, but, if 
so, each is assigned to some special subdivision of the ad- 
ministrative service. That is, the assignment applies the 
functional concept in a slightly more refined way. We see 
this same application of functional division of labor in teach- 
ing. One teacher is assigned to teach science only or to 
teach a certain type of children only. The function of 
teaching dull children is different from that of teaching 
bright ones. That of teaching the very young diflFers from 
that of teaching older ones. That of teaching the hard of 
hearing differs from that of teaching the partially blind. In 
subject specialization, the variety of functions is almost end- 
less. Experience has led to recognition of these divisions in 
our plans of placing or assigning responsibility. 

**We could think of authority as something outside and separate 
from the form or structure of officers and employees, but, in reality, 
neither would be of consequence without the other. It seems more 
true to what we sense as the nature of organization to think of them 
together. 
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It would look very strange if, instead of this, there were 
no specialization except, perhaps, in quantity of work. 
Each person would administer, teach, supervise, do his own 
counseling and his own research, clean his own room, and 
mow his part of the lawn. Wliy does this functional con- 
cept seem to have so much merit in contrast to the “quan- 
tity of work” basis? The reasoning seems to be: (1) Each 
person has to be assigned, in part, in terms of his alnlity— 
otherwise, he cannot bear responsibility. School work is 
all specialized and requires training to do it. Training is 
bound to keep in line with market demand for service, so 
people come trained in special ways— for teaching in a 
special field, for supervision, for administration. (2) 
Ability is not unlimited, so only limited responsibility can 
be borne, even by trained persons. Generally speaking, 
one can do more work and better work in proportion to tlie 
narrowness of its demands upon his attention and energy. 
If one has but one type of function to perform, he can con- 
centrate upon it. If he has three or six, he may wear him- 
self out shifting attention from one to another and, so, may 
lose much time and waste much energy. Of course, spe- 
cialization could 1x5 carried to a point where it would 
deaden the worker by its narrowness of demand upon his 
interests. Some change is needed as recreation. Few 
educational functions ever become so routine and narrow, 
however, as not to be stimulating to an intelligent and 
healthy person. 

Assignments in terms of responsihiliticsr'^ In using this 
element of responsibility in an organization, it seems clear 
that consideration must be given both to the shaping of the 
job and to the ability of the person. TJie functional con- 
cept has evolved in our experience as the best principle to 
guide the shaping of jobs; and abilities and persons are 
judged mainly on the basis of training, experience, and 
O. R. McGuire, '‘Control of Administrative Responsibility— A Little 
Practical Virtue Is to Be Preferred to Theory.'' George Washington 
Law Review, 7;304r-324, Januaiy, 
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personality. It is the business of the organizer to be able 
to work out a functional plan and to be al)le to choose per- 
sons who will l)e e(jual to bearing tJie specific responsibili- 
ties involved in each job. In this task, as was noted above, 
there will be many disturbing factors— people already on tlie 
staff, the costs involved, the existing plan of liousing, and 
often a hundred petty matters.-"’ It is one thing to allow 
these external factors to dominate assignment and a differ- 
ent thing to start witli a clear picture of the job and of the 
ideal type of person for it, then to deal with tlie intruding 
factors in the light of what they can or must contrilmte to 
the solution. 

Rcsponsihility calls for aufliorify. Tlie fitting of person 
to task has one other aspc'ct, that of empowering the person 
to do the task. Technically, responsibility in a school sys- 
tem cannot exist without aulhoriU to bear it. It takes the 
authority of law to do any public school work whatever, and 
if one is asked to do work, then he is automatically empow- 
ered to do it. However simple, obvious, and axiomatic this 
may seem, practice reveals many apparent A’iolations of it. 
Such violations are seldom, if ever, open attempts to ask or 
to allow anyone to work without authority. Occasionally 
someone will assume authority and try hy unfair means to 
gain control for selfish reasons, and we ak administrators do 
three entirely typical things in violation. One of these is 
to keep general control of evervthing, making assignments 
so narrow as practically to violate tlie application of the 
functional concept; another is to grant authority enough to 
do a job day by day, rc^calling the authority at night, as it 
were, and without warning, and so, leaving the person with 
a feeling of utter insecurity; a third is the trick of giving 
some authority and pretending to guide an canployee in a 
task until a point is reached where it is apparent that who- 
ever is publicly credited with having done the job will be 
in high repute or will be blamed for inefficiency, whereupon 

“The question of relationships between functions (Chap. 5) need 
not detain us here, for cot)rdination is itself to be treated as a function. 
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he at once takes back practically all authority and gets the 
glory or backs out, heaving the employee fully responsible 
for the blame. 

These abuses in manipulating the element of responsibil- 
ity in organizing illustrate the point that organization as a 
part of the administrative process must be used, as far as 
possible, not only to do the chosen work in the most efficient 
way, but also, to prevent interference with the work. Of 
these almses it can be said that they are not organization but 
lack of organization, or even disorganization.^^ 

This brings ns to one other approach to the study of how 
this element of responsibility behaves or is to be used, or of 
what its nature is in an organization. To show that it is a 
tangible part of an organization, one has only to add to the 
above the point that its existence in the consciousness of the 
employee is an indc\\ to what tlu* employee thinks he should 
do and what he w ill try to do as his job. If the administra- 
tor makes a vague assignment, then tlie employee must have 
a vague picture of his job and an equall)* vague, and there- 
fore disturbed, sense of responsibility, which, in turn, pro- 
duces instability in the organization. 

Kiiotvh'dgr. As one of the elements essential in an or- 
ganization, knowledge is similar to authority in some re- 
spects."" Jt is needed everywheie in the organization and, 
so, by cv^ci)^ member; for organization means order, that is, 
arrangemc'iit by plan. An organization is made alive by 
authority, prnhaps, but it is made self-directive by knowl- 
edge. Because an organization must have knowledge as an 
iiigredioiit, onr inquiry is concei ned with what this element 
Alexander IL Leiglilon, The Go^'crning of Men. Princeton, N. J.: 
Princeton University Press, See also M. E. Diinock, “Potential 

Incentives of Public Einplo) nient.” The American Political Science 
Review y 27:628-636, August, 

At this point, onr discussion of the place of knowledge in organi- 
zation refers lo the working know^ledge that is required from day to 
day, as administration faces its tasks, and not to the total science and 
philosophy of administration, lliis larger problem is treated in Part 
III of the hook. 
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is, where it comes from, how it is to be fitted to other parts, 
and how it plays a part in making the organization effective 
for its work.®* 

The members of tlie personnel of an organization have 
nothing to do with creating authority but much to do with 
placing, channeling, and using it. Its source is in the law 
and outside the school.®® The case of knowledge is at least 
partly parallel to this, although it differs in certain respects. 
Much of the knowledge required has been developed by 
scholars outside the schools; much of it is in possession of 
the personnel, accumulated through training and experience. 
All this stands ready to be drawn upon by the personnel as 
it may be required. Unlike authority, however, much of 
the knowledge required has to be developed by the organi- 
zation staff by a study of its problems when and where 
they arise. So, to develop as well as to use knowledge is, in 
reality, a part of every person’s assignment, Le*., a part of the 
responsibility of each employee or oJBBcer, evem^ though a 
special research unit may also be built into the organization. 

Thus, knowledge, which we may call a part of each mem- 
ber’s professional equipment, is a part of the nature of the 
organization. The organization, by the nature of its rncm- 
l>ers, is intelligent. In this knowledge and in the native 
intelligence is to be found, also, the capacity to develop 
additional knowledge. Knowledge possessed or the capac- 
As a problem in the study of the nature of the administrative proc- 
ess, this element would deserve separate treatment in a chapter of its 
own, parallel to that on authority, but for the repetition this would 
involve, in view of the way in which knowledge functions as a part or 
aspect of every other element treated and of the necessity for dealing 
with the broader problem of the total realm of subject matter for this 
field, reser\^ed for Part III of the book. 

^ We need to keep in clearer focus than most public administrators 
seem to do just how law is related to administration. Authority and 
its application must be kept together. See James M. Landis, "Crucial 
Issues in Administrative Law.” Harvard Law Review, 53:1077-1102, 
May, and A. H. Chroust, “Law and the Administrative Process; 

An Epistemological Approach to Jurisprudence.” Harvard Law Re- 
view, 58:573-588, April, 
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ity for developing it is one basis upon which the individual 
is employed. Possession of it by members of the organiza- 
tion does not guarantee that it w’ill be an active element. 
Tliat guarantee has to be provided for by the organization 
tlirough the elements of authority and responsibility, that 
is, by the assignment, the compelling power of which is law. 

Often, in practice, the arrangement for the use of knowl- 
edge in school organization is not vcr\' carefully handled. 
Often autliority tries to do work that can be done properly 
only by the use of knowledge. The law does not guide 
one’s action very minutely. Practically all the specific 
decisions and actions have to be determined by knowledge. 
Science, much more than law, is what it takes to decide 
most of our everyday questions, for usually the law can take 
one only part of the way to the an.swers that one must have. 
Law may fix rules for establishing a junior high school form 
of organization but does not tell whether it would be w'ise 
for any given district to undertake the work; nor does it 
give more than rough directions for accomplishing it. 
These large unoccupied areas are provided with authority; 
but it is discretionary, not specific, and so, must make its 
decisions for itself. It is possible for a board, a superin- 
tendent, or any lesser executive with discretionary powers 
to give orders or make decisions in terms of his own preju- 
dices or whims, and to disregard the task of finding out the 
proper facts or of using them if they are offered by others. 
He can be quite arbitrary and still not break tlie law.’" This 
decision by discretionary power, ratlier than by the au- 
thority of scientific findings, is one of the bad things that a 
good organization should provide against. To do so, it 
seems necessary to giv«.. this element of knowledge a chance 
to fulfill its proper part in the organization. 

Difficulties of getting knotclcdge to do its part. This 
abuse— acting on autliority, rather than on knowledge— is 
not an offense of executives alone. It can be seen in the 

" See Erwin N. Griwold, “Government in Ignorance of the Law.” 
Harvard Law Review, 48:198-213, December, 
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classroom; it appears constantly in supervision; and too 
often it is perceptible in guidance. Explanation of this 
weakness is to be found in the personnel, often in tlie estab- 
lished traditions of practice— not in the nature of the work 
itself, or of the law, or of the environmental factors. Back 
of it are ignorance, laek of energy, laziness, indifference, 
jealousy, love of personal power, and, with these, the fear 
of authority by those who so often see and suiFer from these 
abuses. Can organization prevent thijsc forces from plav- 
ing a part in the organization? 

An examination of the nature of authority M'ill show’ tliat 
it can flow" downward, from superior to sul)ordinatc, onlv. 
If it started to flow in reverse of this or horizontally, be- 
tween equals, conflict would result autoiiiatically. This is 
not true of knowledge; that is, it is not true unless some- 
thing like tradition, ignorance, fear, love of personal power, 
or like obstructions get in its wav. If through the assign- 
ment, by means of aulhority and responsibility, fliose ob- 
structions could be kept out, th(*n knowledge w^ould flow^ 
as freely from a janitor to the chief executive as it would 
in the reverse direction. We nec^d to quit confusing the 
giving of information W"ith the giving of orders. Wc need 
to make the use and exchange of knowledge surer and more 
popular. Piobably stupid persons will always rc'sent being 
told anything, and the power-hungry wull always try to dis- 
play authority, but it should be possible to penalize any 
such obstructions to the smooth running of an organiza- 
tion.'’’ If this can be done, it obviously would be by right 
placement of authority and rtisponsibility in the assignments 
to duty. 

a consideration oi tJiis j^roblcm, see the autlu)r’s Cilij School 
Administrative Controls. Now York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc.. Chap. II. See also Paul Felix Lazarsfeld, “Remarks on 
AdminisUative and Critical CJoinmunications Research.” Studies in 
Philosophy and Social Science, 9:2—16 , Also lAithcr H. Gulick, 

“Research in Public Administration.” Public Administration, 9:388— 
392, October, Also William Anderson and John M. Cans, Re- 

search in Public Administration. New York: Social Science Research 
Council, Committee on Public Administration, 
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The principle of unity as the basis of organization. A 
study of the separate elements of an organization reveals 
much about its nature, but there is still the question as to 
how these elements can be united. Our concern is with the 
whole, not witli the parts, as such. The nature of school 
work (learning, teaching, guidance, supervision, research, 
administratkjn, legislation) provides a clue as to what is 
important in the organization of work. Division of labor 
must recognize the nature of the functions involved in doing 
the work. The nature of human beings, their capacities and 
limitations', provide clues for organizing the personnel. 
Physical and financial faciors are pliable within fixed limits, 
and their natures detcriiuno how they can and cannot be 
used in an organization; similarly, the natures of authority 
and of responsi])ilities determine their use. In no case, 
can any elemeiil bc^ treated as if it were usable in anj^ and 
all ways. In all cases, ihi) nature of the element sets cer- 
tain limits and, to a large exti'ut, revivals the capacity of the 
element to play a part in an organization. 

By the nature of the f leinents involved, it is clear that 
they cannot 1)(' pul together in terms of the laws of physics 
and nu’cliiinics alojie. The law s or jninciples of psvchology, 
of sociology', of etHajomic s, of politics, of ethics, and of logic 
are quite as clearly iinolv^ed. The (Mganization in question 
here is much more than a machine; yet, it is not a mob. It 
is purposeful and self-directing, and it po? sesses and applies 
energy, knowledge, and authority to the doing of work. Its 
parts are specialized, and it is capable of change as its pur- 
poses or materials may rc^ciuire. Somehow, the .separate 
elements w^ork together in unison as if they were inseparable 
parts of a whole?. Thcfo is a unity, and there must be a 
unifying principle that effects it. 

Unity through common purpose. The first and most ob- 
vious clement Involved in producing unity is to be found 
in the minds of the members of the organization in the form 
of a clearly defined and agreed upon purpose. Purpose in 
an organization is so ins(‘parable from the nature of the work 
to be done, and so much a part of the workers themselves. 
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that it could be treated as a characteristic of either. At the 
same time, it plays so large a part in shaping the organiza- 
tion that it may quite as reasonably be treated along with 
authority, responsibility, and knowledge, as one of the cru- 
cial elements or ingredients. Here, a third way to treat pur- 
pose has been chosen, making it one of the several forces 
used as a basis for unifying the organization. To know the 
part it plays is what is important. 

Unity through authority and knowledge. The principle 
by which authority exists and operates in the organization 
(Sec. 3, above) is clearly one part of the force tliat unifies. 
The parts may be held, each to its responsible place, by a 
unified authority (at its worst, by the principle of autoc- 
racy); or hy a distributed authority (the democratic prin- 
ciple). Distributed authority need not lack unity and unity 
of authority need not become autocratic. The control by 
authority may be modified little or much by the use of 
knowledge*. Knowledge is a force for unit)" because it is a 
basis for understanding among the me'inbcrs of the person- 
nel and for ihcir agreeing with one another and for guiding 
their action. One cannot live [)y law (either legal or 
scientific) that he does not know. Knowledge may play 
but a slight role if it is left out as a definite part of the organ- 
ization, but this does not mean that it is not needed as an 
ingredient or tliat any other element (authority, for in- 
stance) can be a fitting substitute lor it. So, we may say 
that the principle by which authority and knowledge are 
applied in an organization is basic in determining unity. 

The div'ision of labor principle, essential to organization, 
applied on the basis of functions, provides the functional 
concept as a second means of getting workers and work to- 
gether. This concept has to be supplemented by use of the 
geographical basis when distance, physical barriers, or lack 
of communication facilities reach a point at which they 
hinder work. This (function) is a unifying concept, in the 
sense that it brings like activities together and so makes 
concentrated application of effort possible. 
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Purpose will not appear ready for use in an organization 
except as it is implied in school law and contract; it has 
first to be formed. It will not become effective in the 
organization through the mere fact of its being on paper. 
In order for it to motivate and direct and luiify action, it 
must be the purpose of those who make up tlie organization. 
Purpose cannot be imposed; it must be understood, agreed 
upon, and adopted before it can become operative. It must 
be the purpose of the whole, not of a part only, of the organ- 
ization. Authority will not be effective for unity in an 
organization until responsibility for it is fixed, understood, 
and accepted. Acceptance of responsibility can be com- 
pelled only in part, at most. It has to be accepted in order 
to be made effective for work in an organization. Knowl- 
edge, too, has to be a possession of those who need to apply 
it. It does not come to the organization by any magic 
formula, but must be developed. Facts must be found 
where they are and taken to where they are nec'ded, when 
they w’ill be useful. They have to be arranged in ways that 
will reveal their meaning. They have to be understood 
before they can be applied. One cannot, to any great ex- 
tent, compel the development or the use of knowledge. 

Thus, the factors by which the organization is unified are 
to be found in the nature and behavior of the elements of 
w^iich it is composed. Personnel, work, and environmental 
factors, energized by authority and enlightened by knowl- 
edge, and stabilized by a sense of responsibility, are brought 
into a unified whole by virtue of a common purpose, by a 
use of authority that recognizes the w^orth and dignity of 
the individual, by the value and the use of knowledge, and 
by application of the functional concept in the work ar- 
rangement and in the worker assignment. 

7. Organizations Protection agaimt Interferences 

It was noted above that a good organization has both a 
positive and a negative function— to do specified work and 
to prevent any interference with its activities. A full treat- 
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ment of the weaknesses of organizations is not a proper part 
of tliis study of the nature of organization, but some note of 
what it is in an organization tlrat ensures against inter- 
ferences is required if this aspect of its nature is to be indi- 
cated as one of the positive characteristics of an organiza- 
tion. 

There are two approaches to a study of this problem: (1) 
Does the organization contain in its nature any forces or 
characteristics that may represent power for both good and 
bad? and (2) Docs it contain elements or provide for ar- 
rangememt or behavior of elements that represent positiv^e 
opposition to interferences? 

The answer to the first question is yes, in proportion as 
we fail to select personnel that hav^e right traits and are lack- 
ing wrong ones. As to the second, the law— the basis of 
authority— is positive in its contribution; but when it is fixed 
in the jjaper niaehinenj or left as discretion in the hands of 
p(?rsons, it can be badly applied. Knowlcdp^e will work 
favorablv if it is dcn^eloped and brought to bear; but it, too, 
awaits the will of the personnel. EesponsihilHy, common 
purpose, and re^ht use of the functional concept, and the 
right: application of the democratic concept in use of au- 
all, in lihe manncT, can be depended upon for con- 
tributions; but, again, these aro^ susceptible of misuse by 
persons of ignorance or WTong motive. 

This is virtualh saving that there is no way to make an 
organization of men invulnerable; but it seems equally ob- 
vious that an organization can be made less vulnerable and, 
so, more effective when thought is devoted to considering 
the traits and capacities of the persons chosen for it and 
when its elements are given a proper arrangement. 

It should be noted that school organizations suffer about 
as often from neglect as from direct abuse. Organizations 
grow old because their purposes and natures do not keep 
pace with change in the needs that gave rise to them. It 
must be the nature of any organization, especially one de- 
signed for the accomplishincmt of a social purpose like edu- 
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cation, to keep alive, to keep changing as its work requires. 
It cannot be made once for all, but must be kept con- 
tinuously in process of making, or it will become crystallized 
and decadent and, finally, must break down. When the 
right elements of an organization are rightly put together, 
they provide an intelligent, purposefid, self-critical, going 
concern, which is the best safeguard against obstructions. 
By having purpose, will, and intelligence to do its work, it 
soon develops the stjpport of a social force, in the form of 
public recognition of certain standards and modes of con- 
duct and grades of achievement, that powerfully stimulate 
right efibrt and expose its opposite. Without such social 
recognition, eveti law is powerless. 

As an aspect of importance, this public recognition of the 
standards by which we judge merit in scTvice brings up the 
fact that what public vservice employees do is watched by 
the public, and that employees are not a little held to ac- 
count by the constant pressure upon them of the public 
gaze. Though, much of the time, this gaze is not very 
penetrating, there is always the possibility that it may be- 
come so. We may think of public opinion, tlu'refore, as 
one of the environmental factors that operate in an organi- 
zation to hold it to its propc'r course. It rewards and pe- 
nalizes sometimes by no more than a nod, perhaps; but when 
needed, it has capacity to set authority to work in a serious 
wav.''“ 

■'“A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and Popular Corrntnicnl. 
New York: Loi»grnans, Green & (k)., Inc., 19 J 3. 




chapter 4. DIRECTING AS AN ELEMENT IN 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROC.ESS 


The term direction is shown to have both a general and a 
special meaning in administration. To illuminate the latter, 
brief consideration is given to the question of how our 
analysis of the administrative process fits in with sound 
principles of job assignment. 

Following this definition, a study of the nature of the 
directing activity is bc'gim. The first step in this study is 
concerned M'ith what factors arc involved, how each factor 
plays its part in the process, and how people react to what 
happens. With job, study of job, personalities, organiza- 
tion, law, orders, recipients of orders, work done, and reac- 
tion of workers, all given places in the problem, the second 
step proceeds to isolate direction as a separate element in 
the total process. In this, the bearing of the democratic 
vs. the autocratic concejit is noted, and the directing process 
is shown to originate in study, to proceed through decisions 
and orders, and to end in a backward look, or checkup. 
The conclusion is that direction may be separate from other 
phases of the administrative process at the points of apply- 
ing power, but not at the earlier or later phases of its per- 
formance. 

This separateness in the matter of power is important, 
however, and becomes the object of study in step three. 
How authority is created by law, what it is for, how it can 
be used and how abused, who possesses authority-officer 
or person— and what is its relation to responsibility and to 
the kind of work to bq done reveal how the nature of ad- 

125 
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miiiistrative authority harmonizes with the proper uses of 
knowledge in management. Step four, which considers the 
function of knowledge in direction, reenforces the conclu- 
sions of step three by showing how it makes responsibility 
a necessary accompaniment of authority. 

With this anal}\sis completed, thought turns to a practical 
review of direction at work. In what forms direction may 
be effected, how it is applied to siUcill and large tasks, what 
methods and tcelinicjucs arc used for applying it, and what 
is the bearing of difl event forms on tlie morale of workers 
are considered. Tliis is carrit^d further bv consideration of 
the implications of a hierarchical form of organization and, 
finally, of a divided vs. a unified form. 

J. Common and Technical V suites of the Term Direction^ 

General use of term. The term direction is used in school 
administration in two ways. We speak of a school system 
as being under direction of the superinteiident, hflving ref- 
erence to all the complicated activiti(\s of that office and 
especially to the power of that office to guide and control 
the system. More rccentlv, students of the science of 
management have come to use the term in a n^stricted sense, 
to refer to but one of the special types of activity esstaitial 
in administration and carefully to exclude other types. 
Thus, direction is distinguished from .such other activities 
as planning, organizing, coordinating, and controlling, all 
of which are involved in the total process of administration. 

The title dirc^ctor of athletics or of music illustrates the 
use of the term in its broader and more general meaning. 
To be director in charge of a total project, such as music 
instruction, means to be responsible for seeing it through 

^ For a helpful analysis of tho pioblenis of this chapter, hut de- 
veloped in terms of political applications, see Henri Fayol, ‘The Ad- 
ministrative Theory in the State.'’ Chap. IV in Papers the Science 
of Administration^ Luther H. Gulick and L. Urwick (Eds.). New 
York: Institute of Public Administralion, Columbia University, 

Some of the other papers in this volume will be wortli reading in this 
connection. 
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as a whole, regardless of the number or kinds of activities 
required to do the work. The one in charge of a unit of 
service in this broader sense is often referred to as director, 
even though his title may be principal or superintendent or 
business manager or even coordinator. The reason for this 
usage is found, very likely, in the fact that authority lies 
with this officer and that when he decides or gives orders 
action almost certainly ensues. By the exercise of his 
authority goals are determined, action is initiated, proce- 
dures are controlled, and iriovements are oriented— things 
move by his will, under his direction; hence, we think of the 
administrator as director. 

Technical use of term. According to its technical use, 
direction is but a small part of this total activity. It is the 
part that effects the decisioiu gives the signals to act, orders 
or empowers others to act, indicates what the action is to 
be and when it is to start and stop. In its essence, direction 
is authority on the mo\x% guided and controlled bv" the will 
of the officer. Direction is clearly the most conspicuous 
activity used in administration, tlie one characteristic that 
an onlooker sees as he views an enterprise in operation. 
Also, the proiicness of man to want to use authoritv and to 
be knowai as possessing authority, and the thrill that one 
feels as he uses it, all are combined to make directing the 
most attractive of all the activities. Plans, organi/alions, 
and mechanisms of control and coordination arc equally 
essential, each for its special part; but until direction begins, 
nothing happens. Even though the reverse is true— that 
there could be no direction without plans, organization, 
coordination, and control— yet, these are but forces potential 
until direction sets them into action, and it is action that 
most quickly catches our attention and interest. 

Authority is equally essential in direction, whether we use 
the term in its technical or in its general sc'usc; and as a part 
or as a characteristic feature, it is equally conspicuous in 
the two. In the former, however, its use is confined to the 
task of setting things in motion and to steering them. In 
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the latter, it is applied to the tasks of planning, organizing, 
coordinating, and controlling, as well as to directing. As 
has been already explained, the administrative process is 
complex in the sense that in it several separate processes are 
clearly distinguishable.*^' Our study here proposes to exam- 
ine direction as one of tliese contributing processes and to 
ascertain, if possible, whether it, too, is made up of other 
still lesser processes or is a single element, incapable of fur- 
ther breakdown, and if the latter, what are its characteristics 
and its possibilities for service? 

2, Functional Analysis Not the Sole Basis for Job Assignment 

Most jobs wider than one function. If one examines the 
organization of a school system, it will be apparent that job 
assignments have been made with some regard for the type 
of activity required, but somewhat more with regard for 
what one might call total units of service. A teacher's main 
duty is to instruct; but incident to this, there is organization 
of pupils and materials, direction and control of activities, 
and assisting in the general processes of administration. A 
school principal administers; but he has also to supervise, 
to coordinate instruction, and often may teach, as well. 
Thus, job assignments are usually broader than single types 
of activities, even though we might cite sucli partial excep- 
tions as an assignment to do research or to supervise. It is 
important here to note that *"type of activity” is one of the 
bases with reference to which the principle of the division 
of labor is applied in school organization. Like the strands 
in a rope, however, most job assignments are made up of 
several separate elements or activities, and even though the 
intertwining of the rope's strands is not quite parallel to the 
more intricate and less regular interlocking of the separate 
processes of a job, yet, separate strands do not make a rope 
and separate processes or types of activity do not make up a 

* See Marshall E. Dimock, The Executive in Action, New York: 
Harper & Brothers, Also Herbert A. Simon, Administrative 

Behavior. New York; The Macmillan Company, 
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job assignment. In both, there is something important 
about the way the separate parts are arranged to operate 
together. 

Scientific study would not get far if it were to assume 
that the nature of the administrative process is determined 
and clearly evidenced for ouch one of its elements by the 
place that element now holds as wo find it functioning in 
job assignments. The approach of science would be to try, 
first, to find the nature of any process it wishes to study, and 
then to consider whether, in assignments, it is being used in 
accordance with its nature/^ Science need not assume that 
jobs are defined either rightly or wrongly, as now a^ssigned; 
yet, science would not ignore the fact that people have 
capacity for performing more than one specialized form of 
activity, or that few people are content with a highly spe- 
cialized job requiring continuous repetition of one activity, 
or that most of the separate activities of school management 
are so interlocked with other aclh ities that to separate them 
in assignments would }>e like asking a group of artists to 
join in a division of labor in the final w^nk of painting a por- 
trait. The nature of a process, like the nature of the ele- 
ments of an artist’s paint, must dictate tlie use we make of 
them. We study the nature of a process in order that w^e 
may make the best possible use of it. 

Function and job grew up together. We need not try to 
determine here >vhich should come first, the job or the proc- 
esses for performing it. It seems likely that they originated 
together and that each must have been influential in deter- 
mining the nature of the otiici.' But it is not quite this 
simple, either; for man has limitations, determined in part by 
his physical make-up and in part by his mental and emo- 

®See Principal Grant Robertson, ‘The Future of Administrative 
Skiience.” Puhlic Administration, 4:8—11, 

* C. Bertrand Thompson, Scientific Management- A collection of the 
more significant articles describing the Taylor System of management. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press, 1914. This provides 
reference to the l>est of the early literature in this field. 
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tional capacities. All these— process, job, and man— no 
doubt, must be involved in shaping both process and job in 
any given case. By his ingenuity and skill, a good adminis- 
trator often can use one type of process in a manner to pro- 
duce results commonly produced by some different process. 
Controls can be set up so as to provoke action that otherwise 
would have to be effected by direction. This type of thing 
is done with specially useful eflFect when face saving is in- 
volved. Such versatility of use, wherein a highly special- 
ized process is applied in the performance of jobs for which 
the process was not originally developed, allows us to think 
of these separate processes as devices or as technical tools, 
specialized, but capaldc of various uses; or, to the same end, 
to think of management jobs as being at least som(?what 
pliable as to the processes required for their pcrformanc(^ 
The powers, limitations, and purposes of men shape hath 
process and job. By present job assignments we can say 
tliat to some extent they recognize process or type of ac- 
tivitv, but that there is a limit beyond which specialization 
on the basis of the type of activity does not go, the result 
being that most jobs are complex as to types of pi ocesses re- 
quired in their performance. As to the influence of process 
upon job assignment and vice versa, it seems clear that there 
is give-and-take but, finally, that both have to yield, also, to 
the purposes, powers, and limitations of man as a manager. 
Man has devised iiiiincrous processes to fit a variety of 
needs, but ho can use a specialized process for the perform- 
ance of only a limited number of different tasks.*"’ Simi- 
larly, specialized parts of job assignments can be performed 
by no more than a very few of the available specialized proc- 
esses, a particular one of which usually is greatly superior for 
the task. Good administration brings right process to right 
task, making its choice by studying the need of job and 
In management, each little operation taken separately may be seen 
as a special function. But groups of these lesser functions may be so 
combined as to form a larger function. As process, one of these may 
be as truly unified, as clearly a separate function, as the other, when it 
is thought of as a feature of the total enterprise. 
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of process alike, having in mind man^s purpose, the nature of 
the enterprise as a whole, and his ability to fit each to tlie 
other. 

3. Activities Involved in Directioif' 

Bases for defininf^ the nature of the process called direc- 
tion. To get at the nature of tlic activity or process tliat we 
call direction, it is necessary to have in mind its several con- 
stituent elements. The thing that counts, however, is not 
aloiie a question of whal these elements are, but also, of how 
they behave when at work in direction and how people 
react to them. In any government, what counts is not 
merely the machine that wc set up or the power that we 
apply or the results that we aim to achiev e or the smoothness 
of the process of governing; finally, it is a question of output, 
of the work that is accomplished. J'" urtlierniore, accomplisli- 
ment is not to be mcasincd solely by the decisions made and 
the actions taken, but also by the wun’ cvc'iyone feels about 
both the processes and the outcomes. 

Direction as a part of the administrative process is not 
direction until thc*rc is action or, at least, a release of energy 
in a form calculated to start or to control or to guide action. 
When an executive faces a problem, he studies it, searching 
for and reviewing possible ways of meeting it, and finally, 
making up his mind what he will do. Strictly speaking, this 
activity is planning. Once he announces his decision, ho 
thereby authorizes action or provides instructions that imply 
orders for action. This activity is direction. The problem 
in question may have had to do with policy, personnel, pixv 
gram, intrnction or anything else, so long as it called for 
decision and action. 

” In any analysis of any of the processes of government, one does 
well to have in mind sneh basic principles of government as the sep- 
aration of jDowers. Sec Marshall E. Dimock, “Some Aspects of 
American Administrative Law."* Public Administration, 9:417-422, 
October, Also Thomas Reed Powell, “Separation of Powers.” 

Political Science Quarterly, 27:215—238, June, 1912; and 28:34 — 48, 
March, 1913. 
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Breakdown of the process. If one examines this total 
situation, he finds these five phases: (1) a question is raised 
by a problem or by work to be done; (2) thinking out and 
announcing a decision or giving an order; (3) action of 
others, in terms of the order; (4) change takes place, i,e., 
work is accomplished; (5) inspection or checkup follows. 
Thus, direction originates in or is preceded by planning, and 
it issues in activities of the recipients of the directions and, 
finally, in inspection of results. Planning could be quite in- 
significant—what to do being obvious— or it might be a long 
and formal process requiring some organization and direc- 
tion to accomplish. Little study of these five forms of ac- 
tivity in actual practice is required to convince one that 
these are, in fact, but separate phases of a continuous process, 
which in administration must be regarded as a unitary fea- 
ture. If the five steps arc not well harmonized, it cannot be 
efficient administration. Without our pausing here to de- 
fine it, efficiency must be our goal in management.’^ 

To proceed a step further with our analysis, we must note 
what things or persons, as well as what processes, are present 
in direction. There was need for direction, i.e., work to be 
done, which impelled the administration to move. How 
direction would move in a given case might be dictated, in 
part, by the nature of the work; in part, by the law; in part, 
by surrounding circumstances (plant, staff, equipment, pub- 
lic opinion, tradition, finances, or the weatlier); in part, by 
the will of the administrator— governed in each case by 
knowledge, skill, prejudices, and tastes. Here, also, we find 
considerable complexity.** It is difficult to see how the ad- 
ministrator will decide when, by his intelligence, he finds the 

^ For a discussion of efficiency in this connection, see Herbert A. 
Simon, Administrative Behavior, New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 

® Norman M. Pearson, "Fayolism as the Necessary Complement to 
Taylorism.” The American Political Science Review, 39:68—80, 
February. Fayol and Taylor approached the study of manage- 

ment from opposite directions— Taylor, by study of doing the work; 
Fayol, by study of uses of authority by officers. 
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work demanding one thing, his staff not well trained to do 
what is needed, and public opinion demanding something 
still different. It appears that directing is, by its nature, 
a hazardous business— hazardous in the sense that it may or 
may not be able to compound these elements rationally. 
Tradition, prejudice, or wrong sense of values may lead or 
compel one to ignore the claims of one or more of the proper 
determiners. 

Scientific study is concerned only with finding the right 
w'ay to direct, however; it need not wait for practice to ac- 
cept and apply its findings. Nothing could show more 
clearly than such analyses as the abox^e why administration 
is so often poor. The process is complicated and difficult. 
The factors involved, either for a part or the whole of the 
process, are numerous and the kinds of activities required 
are varied; whether knowdedge or some other factors will 
guide the administrator is bound to be uncertain. A closer 
scrutiny of these several elements and of these several phases 
of the process may throw some light upon how each element 
plays its part and, so, upon the nature of direction as a sepa- 
rate activity and still as a part of the administrative process 
as a whole. 

4. Direction and Other Processes Closely Interrelated 

Direction and authority. As a process, direction is often 
viewed as some siiperauthority or superpewer that enters 
from the outside to determine what shall and what shall not 
happen in the enterprise in queslion. There is a philosophy 
with which this view is consistent, ’ but it is not the philoso- 
phy of democracy, upon which we in America base all that 
we do in puldic education. For a democracy, the forming 
of the rule and of the school alike rests with the people. In 
ruling one's own affairs, consideration is sure to be given to 
one's own purposes and to the affairs themselves. It is more 
accurate with us, therefore, to assume that the power to 
direct is first evolved from a study of our purposes and of 

® See Sec. 3 of Chap. 3, above. 
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our schools’ needs, and that we have expressed our purpose 
in the form of a plan or a set of specifications. This author- 
ity is not, therefore, super to the schools themselves, but is 
actually of them. 

This is an important characteristic of direction, for its 
being derived from the facts and circumstances and pur- 
poses of the very thing it directs, makes it subservient to 
that thing. It is thus that our Sf^hool law is built up; our 
school-board rules arc formulated; and the organization, 
routines, and working procedures of tlic scliools are con- 
structed. True, the laws, rules, and routine's are made effec- 
tive by persons (officers). Because of this, they may be 
capable of abuse, but that does not change' the fact that it 
is the nature of direction to be deri\ed from the schools 
before it is applied to them. This is our theory, whether 
our practice makes the most of it or not. It is to be re- 
membered tliat the people hold the power to remove those 
who defy this principle too much. 

Direction and planning. Because of the proneiiess of 
officials to abuse their authority, the question of how to ex- 
tract (plan for) direction is important. It is obvious that 
an administrator could give an order that would be entirely 
sound except for the fact that those who receive and curry 
it out feel no partnership in it. One does better those things 
he believes in and desires to have done. It is in this sense 
that the relationship of din'ctioii to planning becomes a fac- 
tor in the directing. Planning is, in a sense, but the early 
stage of direeti(Hi. In it thought has to be given to the 
question of dirc'cting execution, so the planner’s thoughts flit 
from plan to execution and back many times. 

Direction and the nature of the work directed. At the 
other end of direction there is a corresponding connection 
with the work being done. Direction may end in a purpose 
formulated, a plan drawn, a control set up, or the coordina- 
tion of activities. Direction, as administration, as an order, 
empowers, compels, or guides the recipient of the order. At 
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its start, direction is the primary force in evidence. As the 
recipient takes up tlie order, he moves at first largely in 
terms of this outside power of conjmand; but as he gets the 
work under way, he becomes more and more a partner in 
the plan and, so, becomes self directed, in the sense that tlie 
order is taken over as his own purpose and responsibility, 
his own order to himself. As administrative direction senses 
this cliange, it becomes less active and gradually withdraws, 
whereupon comjnand l^eeomes self-command, administrative 
direction retaining only an indirect hold through inspection, 
which is what wc call ct)ntrol. Thus, direction becomes so 
shaded into control or, it might be, into organization or co- 
ordination or planning, that mathor director nor directed 
would be conscious of when or precisely how tlie change in 
process had been brought about It is in these transitions 
that wo are best able to see administration as an art. 

To get at the nature of direction, then, it is apparent that 
a cross section must be taken at its point of origin, another 
when it is fully (effective, and a third as it is subsiding. At 
its point of origin, it is scarcely separable from planning 
and, at its conclusion, it gives place to one or more of the 
othc'r administrative activities. In many cases, the moments 
during wliich administrative direction operates alone may be 
few. It arises in the midst of and withdraws in favor of its 
companion processes. 

This interlocking is a characteristic of direction when 
viewed as a democratic process. Only in autocracy is it 
wholly separate and distinct, from its origin to its culmina- 
tion and conclusion. Certainly 3U> profound knowledge of 
psychology is required to see tliat to separate it from its 
natural relationships to diese other processes is to impose 
violent change upon its nature. 

5. Authority as an Element in Direction 

Authority has to be limited It is the nature of direction 
not only to point the way, but also to compel action. There 
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must be authority in an order, otherwise it is only a request 
and not direction in an administrative sense.^" To compel 
is impossible without power to penalize or, at least, to stop 
nonconformance, but to penalize nonconformance that is 
due to poor direction could be unjust; therefore, power to 
penalize must be so circumscribed that it may become effec- 
tive only when attached to blame. Thus, power to compel 
must be accompanied by responsibility for clear and reason- 
able direction— for use, not abuse, of the power. 

Authority is created by law, and laws are made for pur- 
poses. Some laws command or authorize action, while 
others prcA^ent action. The authority of school law is spe- 
cific, in the sense that it has a defined purpose in it and is 
not granted for use otherwise. WhoevxT has the autliority 
of school law has limited authority, or authority attached to 
a stated purpose. Possession of such authority implies re- 
sponsibility to use it for its proper ends and none other. 
Laws can be somewhat general, or they may be vtyy specific. 
In school work, boards of education often enact rules to 
make the laws more specific, one object being to choose what 
application of the law is desired; another object may be to 
make those in authority more definitely responsible to the 
board. 

The authority to direct is restricted, also, in tlie sense 
that it is granted to officers and employees, not to persons. 
An office or an assignment is a limited set of responsibilities, 
with power to perform those responsibilities only. When 
tlie job to be done cannot be strictly defined in advance of 
its doing, the authority must be general and comprehensive 

An order may take the form of a request or a suggestion; but 
without authority behind it, it might or might not accomplish the 
work of directing, depending upon the will of the one who receives it. 
One who acts at his own will is not acting under the direction of 
another, even though tlie two wills may coincide. 

“ James Mill says in his essay, ^"Government/* "All the difficult 
questions of government relate to the means of restraining those in 
whose hands are lodged the powers necessary for the protection of all, 
from making bad use of it.” 
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for a broad purpose. The purpose or prescription of the 
law and the prescription of the job are what define the re- 
sponsibility of the one who directs execution. 

The point of interest here is that authority, as an element 
in direction, is not a detached power, not truly independent 
of the work it guides. First, it is attached to a purpose and 
thereby limited. Second, it is granted to officers, not to 
persons, and so is available only to such oflRccrs as have it 
and only for the purposes it embodies and within the limits 
of the officer's job. In other words, power and responsibility 
are joined. This most striking of direction's characteristics 
is thus so interlocked with the element of control, so in- 
separable from it, that we must think of one if we think of 
the other. 

How authority may he abused in direction. Lest this 
may seem an over-statement of fact, let us note that this is 
the generally accepted theory of how authority is to operate 
as an element in direction. Since an officer is a person, it is 
possible for him to break away from responsibility— to ignore 
and defy the puipose of the law or of the assignment of his 
job. One could be given a job to do, but inadequate au- 
thority for doing it. One could assume authority or dodge 
responsibility. An officer could std?lct authority to, or sud- 
denly withdraw authority froin, another. Organization lines 
are often loosely made. Indeed, it is a trick of bad adminis- 
tration to push these lines back and forth in order to gain 
opportunity or to avoid responsibilitx . But these are not 
sound direction; they are only abuses or neglect of it. 
Knowledge of theory, although it cannot guarantee sound 
practice, makes available a good foundation for it. 

6. Knowledge as an Element in Direction 

To function, authority and resjmnsihilify must use knowl- 
edge. The administrator is given an assignment of work to 
do and the law provides him with authority to do it. 
Neither the assignment nor the law tells him in any detail 
how to proceed. Often, they tell him only in general terms 
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what the work includes or what ends it seeks to attain. The 
law and the authorities that make the assignment rely upon 
the ofiBcer to decide these details. Thus, the administrator 
decides the details of his own power and his own responsi- 
bilities. lie is both authority and control. The reason why 
such a job exists lies in the fact that the details of the work 
cannot be known and, so, cannot bo specified in advance. 
These details have to be worked Out, and can be, only after 
all the factors to be dealt with have come together. 

From this it is clear that authority and job assignment are 
incomplete without the oflScer who comes in to lay out the 
work and to give the orders for doing it. The people have 
made the law on tlie assumption tliat someone can l^e found 
who will be able to give the law effective expression in an 
institution for achieving their general purposes. The people 
make no pretense of knowing how’ to run a school system, so 
they enact a law tliat empowers some wiser person to run it 
for them. Thus, administration is authority, it is rc^sponsi- 
bility; but it is both of these for doing a job that requires 
knowledge and skill to accomplish it. Tliese latter elements 
—call them knowledge, for short— compk?te the triumvirate 
of forces— authority, responsibility, knowk'dge— which, when 
properly combined and set going, form the essence of direc- 
tion and, indeed, of admini.stration in all its phases. 

Knowledge is the cutting edge of authority. How, then, 
does knowledge join hands with authority and responsibility 
in the particular process we call direction?^- Direction is 
focused upon work which it is to accomplish through others. 
Its function is to set wwkers to .specific parts in the work and 
to keep their energies so adju.sted to the task that they will 
harmonize and, together, achieve. Knowing has reference, 
not only to the general purposes, but to the specific and con- 
crete ends sou gilt step by step through the task: knowing 

‘“The wide development of reseiirch bureaus and divisions and of 
planning departments, in government, in industry, and in education, 
are formal recognition of the importiincc of knowledge in management. 
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how to get others to apply themselves to the tasks of doing; 
knowing what is well done from what is badly done; know- 
ing how to perform and, at the end, how to conclude the 
work, so that those engaged will feel pride in it and be ready 
for new assignments. Those are aspects of the directing 
process which are quite as essential as authority and re- 
sponsibility. Th^^se are not mechanical stops; they are acts 
of the mind at work, seeing ahead where and how to apply 
energy and judging what may be the outcome of each step 
taken. It is intelligence interpreting re.spon.sibility as it 
sorts out facts, conceives what action is needed, and judges 
possibilities of outcomes. It is intelligence finding a path 
and forming a channel for the flow of antliority through the 
maze of the work. In a sense, knowledge is the cutting 
edge of authority, moving through its ta.sks and being drawn 
true to its course by responsibility." 

In our theory of direction, one cannot think of these ele- 
nit'nts as being separate and independent; one cannot think 
of them as comp<Jting for place. It takes the three in active 
harmony to make direction a job worthy of an intelligent 
person’s effort or of the people’s trust and confidence. Au- 
thority uncontrolled by resptmsibility and unguided by 
knowledge is not a safe power to put into any man’s hands. 

7 . The Nature of Direction as Rcficcted in Its Behavior 

Laws or plans as potential direction. As has been already 
noted, direction can exist only if lliere are purpose to attain, 
work to be done, and people to do it. Direction is effective 
when it gets the work done with the least expenditiue of 
time, energy, and material commensTirate with the quality 
of work desired, and if it is done to the full satisfaction of 
the workers. The moment direction begins to operate, it 
affects someone, because, to be given, direction must also be 

” See Herman Finer, “Administrative Responsibility in Democratic 
Government.” Public Administration Review, l:33!>-350, Summer, 
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received. Direction could exist potentially in a law not 
often used but also not possible to disregard. As such, it 
would be a plan for direction. One eflFect of such a plan 
would be to establish a control, but the power of command 
in it would be potential direction only until something set it 
going as an order. In such a case, direction could be 
touched oflF by the appearance of a task that fitted it. Thus, 
direction can anticipate work in the sense that a plan or a 
control (existing in the form of a law or a rule) may sud- 
denly become elfective as direction. 

Direction may he in specific or general terms. Direction 
can be applied to small or large tasks. To an office boy 
one says, “Do this/’ or “Do that’’— each a minute task. To a 
principal of a school one hands a copy of the school law, a 
book of school regulations, possibly a school budget, and 
the curriculum that has been in use, introducing him to his 
staff and to the plant and tlic office and record systems in 
use and saying, “Tliis is your school and your j?art of our 
school system, and these arc the directions and materials for 
running it. In what I hand you there is authority and there 
are some commands; also, there are many explanations and 
instructions and much general information.” In one of 
these cases, direction is very narrow and specific; in the 
other, it is broad and general. The office boy is told his 
duty, the principal is left to find and define his duty for him- 
self. In the one case, direction covers a brief moment of 
time; in tlie other, it is prolonged, even continuous, forever 
reaching aliead, and ever reshaping itself to fit the changing 
situation. 

Direction takes its cue from the nature of the task. Direc- 

” For tlie conesponding effect of social change upon law, read Kos- 
coe Pound, An Introduction to the Fhilosophy of haw. New Haven: 
Yale University Press, 1922; or Benjamin Cardozo, The Growth of the 
Law. New Haven: Yale University Press, or C. G. Haines, 
“Effects of the Growth of Administrative Law upon Traditional Anglo- 
American Legal Theories and Practices.” The American Political 
Science Review, 26:875-894, October, 
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tion may be effected in many ways. A signal or a spoken 
command or decision that is effective as an order may be 
brief and simple or require extended explanation to com- 
plete. It may call for execution in tlie present or at a future 
time. It may involve response by one or by many. As the 
complexity of the order increases, care in giving it must in- 
crease if it is to be understood, for when it reaches a point 
where the order is not clearly understood or is not remem- 
bered by those who vecewe it, it ceases to be direction. 
Whether at this point blame lies with the one directing or 
with the one receiving need not detain us here; the point is 
that direction has failed to direct. For a solution one may 
repeat the order and add explanations or, better still, may 
put the order in writing, so it may bo read o\^er and over. 

Oral direction. Each of these two ways of directing is 
capable of wide use or of use in a wide variety of cases. 
Direction by oral command may be given to one person or 
to as many as can be assembled to hear tlie order. It can 
be used for simple orders only, liowc^x^er, but by repeating 
and with use of explanations, it can have quite a range. It 
can be effective for present application, but only for a 
limited future application, since nonuse would soon reach a 
point where forgetting would ejiler, to stop it. Spoken 
directions can be vivid and forceful and personal, and 
thereby may convey something of the director s feelings that 
makes the order more nricaninglul. Tlie speaker’s enthu- 
siasms may thus be carried ox cr to the listeners, along with 
the order. However, the rex^erse of this is equally true— -the 
manner of speaking a command may stimulate antagoiiisms 
and, so, detract by virtue of impressions made b}' a poor or 
disagreeable voice or personality. 

Written or printed direclions. Direction by writing can 
provide against forgetting and can go far toward overcoming 
complexities; though it may not conx’oy enthusiasms so well, 
it may leave recipients with a sense of security by virtue of 
the certainty that the order will not be changed w^hen they 
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hear it again. Direction tlirough the written word may 
range from the mandate of a constitution or a statute— orders 
of great continuity and permanence— to an informal note or 
memorandum calling a committee togetlier.^"^ 

Direction often a by-product of other administrative func- 
tions, Direction is often made eflFective indirectly through 
written words or documents designed primarily to serve as 
controls or to set forth plans or to <L>stablish coordinations or 
to create organization. Laws, rules, record and report 
forms, organization charts, designed for these other pur- 
poses, not only establish the school system as to form; but, 
along with and by the nature of its form, these documents 
provide for a manner of operation. By acc epting a princi- 
palship one accepts powders and duties. The position is 
itself an order the moment it is assigned, and the rules de- 
lining it stand as a continuous command to execute, evem 
though they may be descriptive and explanatory only and 
not at all in the form of a command. 

Orders by word of mouth are easily changeable or re- 
callable; those in writing are more difBcult to change or 
withdraw. Direction has use for both, .since it must deal 
with swiftly changing aims, materials, circumstances, and 
forces, as wcdl as with tliose that are static, slow-changing, 
or long-enduring. An order that is tt)o permanent in form 
may stand in the way of progress; but one that is too tem- 
porary njay endanger stability. Of tlie need, in any case, 
direction itself must judge. Thus, direction is imavoidably 
responsible for using discrimination in its choice of ways to 
command. The nature of this responsibility is not to be 
found by a study of the possible forms of direction alone or 

I^egislulive direction lakes tlie form of law; administrative direc- 
tion takes the fonn of action. Board rules, called siiblegislation, an? 
more specific than statutes, but they are administrative direction only 
when they go into action. Sec James Hart, “Some Aspects of Dele- 
gated Rule Making.” Virginia Law Review, 25:810-823, May, 

Also John A. Meintire, “Government Corporations as Administiative 
Agencies: An Aj^proach.” The George Washington haw Review, 
4.T61-210, January, 
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by a study of the work alone or the possible value of the 
work to tJie people concerned, but also by a study of its 
effects upon those who execute the order. 

Direction a vital concern of those who execute its orders. 
The question of the extent to winch direction should be 
shaped in terms of the wishes of those directed is both im- 
portant and difficult.''* A satisfied, self-respecting, and inde- 
pendent personnel is the best expression of democracy in 
governnient only if that personnel is doing its work with 
high purpose, efficiency, and pride of achievement. Of all 
our units of government, the school should be our best ex- 
pression of democracy, since it is training the youth, among 
other things, for self-government. Direction can contribute 
to the development of these attitudes and feelings in a staff 
or it can do much to destroy them, by the maimer of its 
command. In a school system, these characteristics are, 
indeed, an end; but in the management of the system, they 
are also a means to efficient execution of direction. If direc- 
tion forgets that they are a means to good school work and, 
instead, treats them as a means of gaining popularity or 
stronger control for the director, he will soon become either 
a tyrant or an appeaser, for such inclinations grow by 
exercise. 

Direction must adapt itself to circumstances in still an> 
other way, which calls for great power of discrimination 
and, perhaps, also, for artistry in jicrformance. If one is 
dircct(^d to do work in which ho is deeply interested and in 
which he has a real stake, he may be regarded as in a state 
of readiness to act when direction is given. If, on the other 
hand, direction brings work that is repugnant, that he does 
There are occasions w’hcu direction must deal with the public. 
Through the district meeting, the people may legislate for the schools; 
at times, individuals or groups may desire to present questions to the 
board at a hearing. In such matters direction is likely to be involved. 
See the author’s “The District Meeting in School Government. The 
American School Board Journal, 111:19-21, July; 27, 28, September, 
Also Elden S. Magaw, “Legal Aspects of Administrative Hear- 
ings and Findings.” Mississippi Law Journal. 12:295, March, 
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not understand, that may be less than complimentary to his 
social or professional status, or that may otherwise tend to 
thwart his ambitions, he may be regarded as in a state of 
opposition to it. 

Nature of the relationship between one who gives and 
one who executes orders. A director has authority, knowl- 
edge, and his own leadership and personality to apply as 
means of making direction effective. Of how best to apply 
these he must be the judge. By the character and tone of 
his order he can apply each of these factors in many separate 
ways and may coml)ine them with great variety of emphasis 
upon one or another of the ways. One can make authority 
stand out in an order in such a manner as to dare the 
recipient to resist it by so much as a moment’s hesitancy. 
Yet, at the opposite extreme, it can be so used as to lend 
dignity to the order and honor to the one who is chosen to 
execute it. By one, tlie director seems to challenge with a 
sneer and to hint that he can and may use h^is personal 
powers to cojnpel action. By the other, he speaks as one 
who feels the responsibility and the dignity of an office and 
assumes a corresponding attitude on the part of his subor- 
dinate— as if it were the full intention and desire of director 
and recipi('ut alike to work together as partners at a task. 
The possible variations or combinations of authority, knowl- 
edge, and personal attitude, from one of these extremes to 
the other is great enough to meet any kind of case if one 
can but know and choose the right one. 

If a school system is well organized, then each position in 
it is defined and whoever accepts a position can be assumed 
to be willing and ready to meet its responsibilities. For a 
superior to give an order to a subordinate on any other as- 
sumption is to belittle his own office and almost certainly to 
offend his subordinate. If this element of authority is not 
needed as a sort of warning challenge to compel, is it needed 
at all? The answer is Y’es. It is this element of authority 
that establishes the authenticity of an order. Certain 
powers of direction lie with the superintendent. It is the 
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business of any subordinate who is to execute such orders 
to make sure that the order comes from the superintendent, 
for only then is it authoritative. Authority resides in title 
to office and is not increased by shouting or snarling or 
violent speech or bold and domineering manners. Direc- 
tion is effected by officers, not persons, and by the explain- 
ing of what is to be done and seeing that the explanations 
are understood. Intimidation of the subordinate may pro- 
voke submission to, but not the understanding of, an order 
— much less, the will to execute it. An order given with 
dignity and clarity and with respect for the recipient stim- 
ulates desire to prompt and effective execution. In practice, 
direction is effected more often through the language of in- 
struction than of command, authority of the official signature 
having identical effect to empower or compel in the two 
alike. 

It is true that in the staff of a large school system one may 
expect to find a wide range of readiness to cooperate and 
that, among executives and subordinates alike, the theoreti- 
cal possibilities of direction just sketched would not always 
be realized. But sound direction is just and firm, as well 
as rational, polite, and cooperative. And although sound 
execution of orders is cooperative and responsible, it re- 
quires no groNxdiug or humiliating accjuiesccnce and should 
resent and defy such an element or quality wlierever it ap- 
pears in any order. If authority has to used to get co- 
operative response to direction, it should be applied with 
the quiet, firm, and impersonal dignity of the office it repre- 
sents and with no display of personal power or animosity. 
Administration that operates on a lower plane than this in 
a school system is unsound, howevt^r effective it may be in 
a lumber camp or in the army. The nature of school service 
establishes this as a principle. 

Basis for evaluating direction. By this view of direction 
at work, direction does not appear as something superior 
and independent, but rather, as a cooperating partner in an 
enterprise. It has power and can initiate and decide mat- 
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ters; but when closely examined for the nature of its respon- 
sibility, it is found to be held to account both for what it 
does and for how it does it. The measure of its success is 
seen not merely in the order given and in the manner of 
giving those orders but, finally, in its outcomes and in the 
attitudes of those who respond to the orders. Content and 
manner of ordering are subject to self-control; but the reac- 
tions of subordinates are control from the outsidt;, and tliese 
reactions may reward or penalize a director. 

It is apparent, also, that direction does not depend upon 
authority alone but upon knowledge and upon judgment 
and skill in using both knowledge and authority and upon 
the quality of the director’s personality. Authority cannot 
guide action when knowledge of what or how to do the 
work is lackijig. Leadership is as indispensable as author- 
ity; but without knowledge and skill, neither can produce 
effective direction. It is apparent, too, that direction often 
tries to use authority when it should be using knowledge 
and skill in social and professional relationships. I’hus, 
added up, direction is a difficult, a complex, and a highly 
responsible type of adniinislralive activity. 

8. Direction through a Hierarchy 

Ways and means for direction have to he provided. In 
the setting up of an organization, the main object is to get 
a division of labor that will produc e good results and that 
can function with economy. As has already been noted, 
good results must mean more than a good emd product. In 
school work, the machinery should be as nc'arly self-pro- 
pelled as possible, for self-imposed tasks arc usually the best 
performed. Authority must be present, but its main object 
is to give official status to decisions, authorizations, and 
orders— not to drive people to their tasks. Teachers need no 
one to drive them; they merely await notice of what the task 
is and, with that information, they move to action by their 
own purpose and intelligence and sense of responsibility. 
Direction must have powc^r to compel, but such power 
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should be used little in school work, except to meet urgent 
needs, and tlien only for as long as it takes to dismiss those 
to whom it has to be applied. 

Direction is a key function in a school system, because it 
alone can set the school machinery in motion or stop it. 
The question here is, How shall we apply direction? Shall 
we have it all in one place or scattered throughout the sys- 
tem? If direction is to be effective, it must get to its work 
quickly and with precision. Delay between order and exe- 
cution affords chance for error by forgetting or misunder- 
standing. Delay can hardly be av'oided in a large enter- 
prise if the system of communication is not designed for 
prompt, speedy, and accurate transmission of orders and 
instructions. The postal system, telephone, and radio, have 
done much to solve the problem of communication so that 
the spoken word can go from central office directly and 
immediately to the farthest school; the written word, in a 
relatively short time.'” 

Machinery io facilitate foiniulation as well as the giving 
of direction. It is the function of direction to formulate, as 
well as promulgate, orders. To fomiulate an order, one 
must have information and. u-sually, must arrange facts and 
reason some about them. For the central office of a school 
system this will often require an extensive program of as- 
sembling facts throughout the sy.slem and of transmitting 
tliem to the central office for study. Those who supply 
these facts are thus contributing to the development of 
direction, much as they do latca when they receive the 
ordc^r and interpret it for use in their work. The more vital 
these two contacts are between direction at one end and 
execution at the other, the more harmonious and the more 
dependable they become as features of the management 
.sysltun. 

Centralized vs. distributed authority and responsibility in 

” See John J. Carson, "The Role (jf Communication in the Proce.ss of 
Admini.stration.” Public Administration Review, 4:7—15, Winter. 
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direction. The distance between the superintendent’s office 
and the farthest classroom in a large city system is great. 
As the number of employees in a system increases, the possi- 
bility of their receiving full direction from a single central 
office decreases. Also, as the district grows in size from 
a single, one-room school to some hundreds of large schools, 
including schools of widely different t]^pes, the possibility 
of one person’s being able to direct all activities declines. 
To get direction to all the points where it is needed, one of 
two things has to be done: either large districts must be 
broken up into small ones or a plan must be devised for 
distributing part of the authority so that it can be brought 
to its tasks promptly, however distant they may be. 

In a large city school district, there will be questions that 
are of general concern to all the schools alike and others that 
are of concern in no more than one school or classroom. 
Health education is partly a question of general policy and 
of budget, but in each school it is a very special problem. 
Of citizenship education, of safety education, of school- 
community relationships, and hundreds of other matters, the 
same is true. Obviously, the general policies of the district 
as a whole must be separately interpreted to fit these 
separate school needs. This is a wide realm, requiring inti- 
mate, rather than general, direction. In order that proper 
direction may be provided, study must be made separately 
of these lesser areas, and speed of decision is often of the 
highest importance. 

Experience has shown that it is better to bring direction 
out to these separate tasks than to try to take all such minor 
problems to the central office for decision. In a very large 
school, a still further subdivision of the task of direction is 
equally necessary, for the same reason. Thus, a hierarchy 
of direction has evolved. To extend his own powers, the 
superintendent has added assistant superintendents and 
directors; to extend their reaches, he has added school prin- 
cipals; to extend the powers of principals, he has added 
vice-principals, department heads, or chairmen; and even 
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with all this provision, the teacher still has to do a great 
amount of self-directing. 

Machinery of direction not separate from that of adminis- 
tration as a whole. This hierarchy of officers and of author- 
ity is not a hierarchy of direction alone. It also plans, 
coordinates, organizes, and controls. Its function is the 
whole realm of administration. Because direction is so 
interlocked with the other administrative processes and so 
related to other than administrative functions, even this 
wide distribution of the power of direction through a hier- 
archy would be inadequate without the support from other 
functionaries. The function of research is as important for 
helping with planning and, so, with the shaping of orders 
and decisions, as it is as a support for teaching or personnel 
work or supervision or curriculum making or health work. 
Librarians, doctors, nurses, coordinators, personnel workers, 
supervisors, all contriliutc to the function of direction. 
Thus, we not only have scattered direction throughout the 
field, bringing it close to its smaller, as well as to its larger, 
tasks; but wc have made great point of bringing it into close 
unity and cooperation with other functions. This is be- 
cause of our theory that direction must grow out of the 
nature of the problems that make up tJie work that has to 
be directed. 

The hierarchic concent usejnh The word hierarchy, 
which has beem in bad repute in government, tends to an- 
noy some people who, not knowing this theory, think of a 
hierarchy as the machinery of autocracy.^'^ Although in 
school administration this plan can, no doubt, be abused, in 
its true nature, the school hierarchy is the authority and 
mechanism by which direction is so designed and so located 
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that it can find its proper purposes, select its appropriate 
form and procedures, and set the talents of officers and em- 
ployees to their proper tasks when and where their efforts 
are needed. It is by such means that we have been able, 
not only to bring direction into close contact with execution, 
but also, so to specialize within the realm of direction itself 
that great refinement of the process has been effected. 

The functional and geographic bases of organization. 
This wide distribution of direction raises the question of 
how or by what pi inciple a division of labor can be made in 
this function. This is, of course, a question of organization; 
but since in this case it is direction tliat is being organized, 
the matter is a concern of this chapter. 

Things that affect direction are distance, time, the prob- 
lem of getting a proper fact basis for direction (planning for 
direction), the problem of making ordcas undcTstood (com- 
munication), and the problem of following up on orders or 
on requests for information (control ). If physical distance 
becomes too great, direction will n(*cessarily be broken up 
on geographical lines, subdirectors being assigned to areas 
of a size possible to cover. The question of which matters 
to direct from a central office and which from a single school 
is not quite so simple. General over-all matters would go 
to the central office, but what these arc is a question so 
special tliat, in part, it must be dealt with in a manner pecu- 
liar to the particular circumstances and locality. 

One cannot distribute the authority to direct without con- 
sidering the nature of tlie work to wliich the authority is to 
be applied. Lines cannot be drawn arbitrarily through 
management problems as one draws lines on a district map. 
Such problems overlap and interlock in endless ways. One 
cannot say offhand for what matters a great city district can 
have general policies and central control. Nor can one de- 
cide how general a policy should be in order to produce a 
useful amount of common action and, at the same time, 
leave room for appropriate freedom to meet the special 
needs of school X or classroom 24 of school Y. 
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Direction has to deal with questions of finance, plant, in- 
struction, health, safety, sanitation, research, personnel, 
libraries, public relations, discipline, attendance, in endless 
variety. How to separate local from central direction in 
each of these and endless other matters is the question for 
the authority and mechanism of the hierarchy, as they at- 
tach to this tangle of work. Money has to be spent at all 
schools for salaries and wages, for supplies and equipment, 
for operating and upkeep of plant, for furnishing and decor- 
ating; and each school has its special needs. If salary and 
wage scales differed from school to school, there would be 
trouble. Clearly, this is a problem for central management. 
On the other hand, not all schools want the same kinds or 
amounts of supplies of paper, paste, and ink. Tliis is a 
mutter for local decision. Thus, by long experience iu fi- 
nancing schools, we have learned to separate what is primar- 
ily a local from what is primarily a central office function. 
A proper distribution of direction to many of the other fimo- 
tions is much less obvious, but the principle is the sanuj. 

By long experience in many forms of govcniineut work 
two bases or principles for dividing up the directing service 
have been developed: (1) division that is necessitated by 
the extent of the tenitory in\olv('d; and (2) division that is 
necessitated by the t)pe and the extent of the service re- 
quired. The one, which we may call geographical, is 
known by many as departmental; the otlier we call func- 
tional (see Chap, 3). In practice, wc have applied both 
concepts, and usually they are applied together with good 
eflFect if each is properly applicable separately. It goes 
without saying that there ill be difference of opinion as to 
when and where and how to apply these concepts, cither 
separately or in combination. An assistant superintendent 
covering every form of instruction, from nursery school 
through junior college, must of necessity be less a specialist 
in instruction than one* who is in charge of but one of the 
instructional units. If the complexity of the work pushes 
its director back too farTrom instruction (he cannot know 
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all fields), he is likely to lack a proper understanding of the 
services he is directing, so, he may become interested in 
directing as an end. 

On the other hand, a separation by functions may end in 
destroying the necessary coordination of separate units 
(kindergarten, primary, secondary) and so may seriously 
disrupt the instructional programs of the children. 

Such arguments are healthy and afford assurance that 
adherents to each of the concepts will know its own weak- 
nesses and guard well against them. The object of organi- 
zation is not primarily to make direction simple and fool- 
proof, but to produce good instructional service. There is 
clearly no offhand or mechanical solution of functional or- 
ganization problem. Function involves learner, teacher, 
and manager, to say nothing of a wide variety of materials 
and attending circumstances. To get direction close 
enotigh to the service it directs in a large district, so that it 
can act promptly and with full understanding, means that 
it has to be divided and subdivided. The choice first is 
between small and large districts. With the latter, we must 
have hierarchic distribution of direction if we want unity 
of control. The advantages of large size are boimd to dis- 
appear, however, if the unity of direction is broken and the 
continuity of control between central office and the most 
distant classroom gives way to too complete independence 
for each tiny unit. On the other hand, that advantage also 
vanishes if the local independence is too closely circum- 
scribed by a distant central power. 

9. Unified vs. Divided Direction 

Strength and weakness of hierarchies. Direction by a 
hierarchy is divided direction in only a very limited sense, 
since by that system final control lies, still, with one officer. 
Powers that are delegated also can be withdrawn. Every 
member of a hierarchy understands this and knows that it 
is his business to serve, not merely as an independent unit in 
the system, but primarily as an extension of the powers and 
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personality of his superior. The strength of the system 
lies in its unity and in the speed and consistency with which 
it operates.^® 

The hierarchy also has some weaknesses, not because of 
the theory upon which it operates, but because of tlie weak- 
nesses of human nature. It is by no means easy to serve 
as an extension of another’s personality if, at tlie same time, 
one must meet the problems of directing a unit of service. 
With an ignorant, a jealous, or an arbitrary superior, one is 
put to it to avoid the Scylla of being too independent, while 
trying to steer clear of the Charj’bdis of failing to produce 
results in his work. Too close scrutiny of details by a sup- 
erior or failure to delegate the power necessary may put a 
subordinate in a position in which he can hardly avoid 
ofiFense. 

In a hierarchy, the principle of one-man control applies 
at its best only when the whole administrative mechanism 
is itself under the control of a force outside the hierarchy. 
A board of education representing tlie law and responsible 
to the people, is supposed to serve this purpose. This is, 
indeed, a dependable final control; but since throughout a 
school system a great deal of discretionary power is neces- 
sary, this external c'ontrol cannot be sharp, quick, and de- 
tailed, or easy to applv. Friction has to become serious 
before a board will initiate action to stop it. Even if a 
board has fonnulated its general policies with care, organ- 
ized the staff and the program in clear-cut terms, and de- 
fined major procedures and routines as far as is feasible, 
there still will be endless chance for misunderstanding and 
disagreement as to the application of policies and the fit of 
machinery to concrete situations. Perfect cooperation is 
seldom fully attainable. 

Governing power derives in part from the intelligence of 
those directed. If a school system employs intelligent 
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people, it must expect that they will want to have part in 
shaping government in so far as the government directly 
aflFects their work. Intelligent people, by their proper 
rights, one might almost say,-’^ will insist upon a fair amount 
of self-direction or of decision as to what the directions shall 
be. The question is how to provide for a proper use of this 
and still have large school systems. There must be some- 
thing better than an endless number of small, independent, 
one-teacher schools. In other words, direction is affected 
by the nature of the people involved, as well as by tlie 
nature of the work to be directed. The degree of intelli- 
gence of those who are to be directed, as well as of those 
who direct, has to be taken into account. The high intelli- 
gence of teachers is as primary a consideration in direction 
for schools as is the legal authority of ex(X‘iitives, even 
though the law may seem to take little positive account of 
the teacher’s intelligence as such. 

How to unite the directors aiUhority loiih the in(cUi<^cnrc 
of the directed. The question hero is how to recognize this 
power of self-direction. It can be accompljshc'd, in j)art, 
by informal and, in part, by formal provisions for its partici- 
pation in direction. Through board regulations and job 
assignments, the powers and duties of all employees can be 
made reasonably clear. Be)'ond that, coimiion sense, pro- 
fessional ethics, and the trained judgment of educators have 
to be the guide. Often it is not a question of an employee’s 
legal right to have a say in direction, but rather, of his moral 
or professional right, under our system of social proprieties, 
to be treated with proper respect. This may be viewed, 
also, as a right of the people to expect their executives to 
use the best talent available where it is needed, regardless 
of whether it is the talent of an executive or of an instructor. 

This seems sound enough as theory, but in practice an 

"Rights” meaning, here, the rights based upon the dignity and 
responsibility of their office. The nature and importance of the 
work and the character, personality, and training required to do the 
work are an index of the trust and responsibility borne. 
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actual division of labor has to be worked out. It was shown 
above that, as a process, direction includes discovery and 
definition of its problems, preparing for decisions and 
orders, formulating them, announcing or giving them, and 
checking to see with what effect tliey are carried out; that, 
at the beginning, this process is planning, in the middle is 
directing, and at the end is control; but that the three have 
to be assigned together in order to function as direction. 
Planning is an intellectual activity. It requires no applica- 
tion of authority and effects no change in practice as long 
as it does not reach the stage of decision. It seems obvious 
that in this area there could be no possible reason why others 
besides executives should not participate, and there are 
important reasons why they should. Teachers should help 
plan the courses and curriculums, the care and management 
of children in the school, the routines of classroom proce- 
dure, the records to be kept, and many other matters, for 
tin; obvious reason that they are trained especially for such 
work and that thev are the ones who are to execute those 
plans. 

At the next .stage— fonniilaling the decisions— the same is 
true, and for the sajne reasons. When the third stage— 
decisient- is reaelied, however, the element of authority 
enters. All meniliers of a school staff might plan together 
and together put the plan into shape for adoption. At that 
point, only those can serve who have autliority to apply. A 
board may give that authority to the principal alone or to 
the staff or to the superintendent, or it may retain it for it- 
self. In the end, however, a curriculum must be properly 
authorized by formal action. The nature and die impor- 
tance of any decision or command should determine whether 
it mav best be authorized by a janitor, a clerk, a classroom 
teacher, the principal, an assistant superintendent, the 
superintendent, the board, the people, by election or district 
meeting, or the legislature. 

By nature and importance of the decision here, it is meant 
to stress the idea that ‘authority is merely the right to put 
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the official stamp of approval upon the plan, the approval 
by which it is legally established, and to set it to its task. 
The reason why it matters who has that power is that, for a 
plan to be wise for use, the decision to adopt it should be 
made by one who is in a position to know whether it is as 
good as can be prepared. For a plan to be good means good 
for its own purposes and not detrimental to any of its own or 
any other purposes. Those who know when a curriculum 
is good would include teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
superintendents. All these people know the community 
and they know the theory and practice of learning and 
teaching. The teachers know something else of importance; 
they know the children who are to be the learners and are 
specialists in the needed subject matter. The superintend- 
ent knows some other important things, also, uiz., the cost, 
the housing, and the personnel implications of the curric- 
ulum. The board knows what the public is likely t© ac- 
cept as possible tax increase; it knows, too, how people feel 
about any provisions that are specially novel. Ideas of 
educational worth, ideas of. cost, ideas of public attitude, 
all are important. So, we follow the practice of allowing 
the instructors and supervisors and research workers to plan 
the curriculum; we expect the central office to check it for 
expense of operation and general worth, and we expect the 
board to check it against public attitude and make the offi- 
cial decision to adopt. Here, knowledge did the work it 
should do, and authority approved and labeled it as the 
official curriculum. Thus are the authority and intcjlligence 
of director and directed brought together in practice. 

Authority camxot he replaced hy intelligence. In its next 
stage— direction proper— the process is still intellectual, in 
that choice of ways to apply the decision as an order has to 
be made; but here authority seems more in evidence, be- 
cause this is the stage where action begins. The law or 
regulation can tell what is to be done, and often may indi- 
cate the major procedures for doing it. It can never cover 
details. At the point where details begin, the law ends and 
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discretion— rule by man— begins. In proportion as the law 
is general, direction is discretionary, action is not predeter- 
mined. But, if planning is well done, its effect is to extend 
the law and, so, to make direction that much less subject to 
personal whim or prejudice, and to guarantee that to this 
extent authority may not be used to do work that should be 
done by means of intelligence. 

Even by the most careful extension of laws and rules 
possible through planning, however, the entire grovmd can- 
not be covered. Directing cannot be put into the hands of 
an automaton. It is a conscious act, a responsible service. 
It may act on prejudice or on careful judgment, with or 
without skill and discrimination. We cannot get on with- 
out it. Our control over direction, if it is too full and too 
direct, tends merely to take direction from one set of hands 
and put it into another. If we are to have the benefits of 
freedom to meet the unknown factors of situations as they 
arise, then we must take the risk of having our director play 
false or be inefficient."^ 

To divide direction in this stage, so that two people or a 
larger group or a committee might give orders, in place of 
one person, would mean to introduce a division of power 
and responsibility. This would slow the process and would 
make room for discord and insecurity. Division of author- 
ity and responsibility have been used with fine effect up to 
the point of giving orders for action. At that point, situa- 
tions mast be judged quickly, action must be touched off 
promptly, all concerned must feel that the die is really cast 
and that there is no tiiming back. Direction must set all 
hands to the task at oiioe and give everyone a sense of be- 
ing part of a team. Personalities differ and the manner of 
giving orders will differ accordingly. Life would be dull 
if we were all alike. If the law, the regulation, and the 
plan have settled the major matters, then surely we should 
be able— for the sake of .speed and certainty, the basic essen- 
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tials— to entrust the directing, the command, to the intelli- 
gence, skill, and integrity of one person. Especially should 
this be true when division of authority could bring little 
good, at best, and might bring so much of harm. 

The final end of the directing process-checking up— is 
mainly in the nature of control. In part, it is the beginning 
of replanning for the next orders. At this point, direction 
seems to reach into the activity we call inspection. That is, 
as direction proceeds, it keeps watch on the outcomes that 
result from its orders. This goes on step by step, from the 
start to the end of work. Bv seeing at each stage what out- 
comes his orders have produced, tlie director is enabled to 
vary his directions and, so, to keep a close fit of the direct- 
ing order to the nature and needs of the situation and the 
work— the obj(?ctiv(\ tlic people, th(^ process, the materials, 
and circumstances. Thus, the elfcets of direction tend con- 
stantly to double back upon direction and, in a main^cr, to 
advise it liow to be continuous!}' alert to the needs for suc- 
ceeding orders. In this sense, inspection is direction’s 
means of keeping its cnetg}" eflectively focused upon its 
work. 

Direction mav at times have to compel; so it must use 
authoritv, as well as knowledge. This do(\s not alter the 
fact that, as it mo\'es step by step in its work, the gi\"ing of 
orders and the checking of results must keep altcnnaling as 
before; because, whether authority operates as a compelling 
power or only as an official label, it must be continuously 
enlightened by its own outcomes. 

It is not the intention to say that inspection here is direc- 
tion and not control. The concern here is with what the 
directing process is like at the point of its contact with in- 
spection. At this point it is peculiarly alert, self -examining, 
and reflective. It is, for the moment, refoiming rather than 
directly ongoing. It is dealing with itself in its relation to 
its work, rather than with the work alone. It is a combina- 
tion of self-criticism, reshaping itself, study of its job, and 
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direction, out of which comes a new, an up-to-date order. 

There arc many cases in which the inspection function 
should be a continuous, follow-up aspect of direction. 
Slight adjustni(»nts for a better fit are often possible to make 
as minor steps in redirection or as changes in direction. In 
many cases, the inspection should be participated in by 
those who execute, as well as by those who give, the orders. 
Suppose that a new fonn of report card should be developed 
(by joint efforts of teachers, principals, supervisors, and 
central-ofBcc executives) and be authorized for use by the 
superintendent, as of a given date. At the end of a term 
or a year, some review ol results would be of Aulue. Such 
a review could not be effective without the full cooperation 
of all w^ho helped to make or helped to use the card. It is 
knowledge and experience, far more than authority, that 
count in inspection. Authority to inspect is necessary, but 
the inspection process itself is mainly intellectual. 

When the subject is summed up, it appears that, at points 
in the directing process wdiere the work is done by applying 
knowledge and skill, the processs c an wisely be participated 
in bv those who execute, as w ell as b\' those who decide and 
order; that is, at such points a division of authority and 
responsibilitv is consistc'ut wuth the nature of the process 
that is required in the wwk. At other points in the proc- 
ess, w^here the woik can be done only by application of 
authority, it is not consistent wa’th the nature of the process 
to divide direction. On the other hand, in matters where 
decisions ha^ e to bc‘ final, prompt, and specific, and in terms 
of many factors not possible to anticipate in advance, a 
division of authority is sure to be unsteady and is likely to 
produce friction."" Those who would like to substitute 
committees, or groups, for our present system of executives 

I'liis is not to he coiiluscv] w itli the problem of the distiibution of 
authority to the various offices ihroughout an organized system. 
Reference liere is to one office c^r one unit or point in the total enter- 
prise. 
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in school administration would do well to examine this anal- 
ysis at greater length than is here possible. If the reasons 
for any method of government lie within the nature of the 
work to be done, of the ends sought, of the process to be 
used, and of the nature and capacity of those who use it, 
then the approach here suggested should be fruitful 
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Here the term coordination is explained, especially in its 
relation to other elements of the administrative process, and 
reasons are given why such a function must inevitably arise 
in administration. Typical cases are suggested to illustrate 
the need for this service. 

Needs for coordination are noted as arising from neglect 
to forestall difficulties by proper organization and planning, 
as well as from the effects produced by changes due to 
natural or any unforeseen developments. This leads to a 
study of how the functions of planning and organizing may 
be used to establish a sound basis for hamiony in manage- 
ment and, so, to prevent the development of incoordinations; 
but also, how, e\^en with their wisest use, they have not the 
capacity to prevent all misadjustments. 

Since the fmiction of coordination must be used, the in- 
quiry turns to the question of how to effect it. F'or this, a 
distinction is made between the powers available for use 
and the actual measures taken to effect coordination. The 
nature and behavior of authority, knowledge, and will, as 
energizing powers, are examined for their uses and possible 
abuses. Each is shown to have limitations when alone, but 
in proper combination, to be strong. This analysis reveals 
how in many cases failure to effect coordination is due to a 
failure to use the form or combinations of forms of energy 
most appropriate to the task, one illustration of which is 
concerned with problems .pf morale. 

161 
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After consideration of the forms of power, thought tiuns 
to an analysis of the coordinating process, as such. Three 
stages in the process arc recognized. The first, diagnosis, 
has to do with discovery and study of tlie relationships in 
question; the second, prescription, with plans for efleeting 
the coordinations; and the third, execution, with authorizing 
and directing action. The activities involved at each of 
these stages and the forms of power reejuired arc analyzed 
with a view to showing, step hy step, how the process goes 
on from the beginning to the eaid. Though, in large jnirt, 
the process is an intellectual one, it is partly social, partly 
legal, and partly individual in nature. Effectiveness in 
coordinating calls for insight— educational and social as well 
as managerial— for character and will powcn% and for dis- 
crimination in the use of the available forms of power. 

I. Coordination as an Aspect of Ad minisl ration 

The term coordination. In Chap. 1 tlu^ administrative 
process was broken down into five major typ('S of activity, 
one of which was called cormlinatioji. There this term was 
explained as referring to the task of bringing things together 
in harmonious relationsljip, to the end that they would func- 
tion together c(f('cti\ ely. 

In administration one is d('aling with people; with mate- 
rials in endless variet) ; with educational purpost^s and pro- 
grams; with children and parents; with the government; 
and with various physical, social, scientific, and economic 
forces. To carry on a school systcau recpiiics a wide variety 
of activities, in which these various people, materials, iji- 
terests, and forces each plays a part. The function of keep- 
ing each person, item of material, purpose, program, activity, 
interest, and force in its place and so attuned to all the 
others that together they form a imificd, going educational 
enterprise is the function of coordination. 

One could be working at coordination as one of his pur- 
poses even though he might be engaged in planning or in 
organizing or in directing or in controlling, as his primary 
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concern at the time. As one plans a budget, he must think 
of timing the collection to the spending of the funds, and 
the amounts of money pjovided in each case must match 
the estimaied cost of the items of scTvice or material they 
are to pay for. Budgeting is planning to have this desired 
harmony of rclationslup. Similarly, in directing, one does 
not give an order without careiui thought of tlu^ various 
things that may be afiected l)y it. In preparing the sched- 
ules for cleaning rooms, one cannot ignore the schedule of 
instruction. Again, in organizing, the size and assignments 
of staff arc d(xided in terms of other things— the numbers 
of pupils, the instructional rf‘(|uirements, and the funds, the 
kind and amount of housing, and the instructional equip- 
ment available for use. In the field of administrative con- 
trol, it is the .same. An audit ol the school funds is a check- 
ing of spending over against the budget and the income by 
sources, to determine vv li('ther income and expense are pi’op- 
crly relat('d to each otlu'r, not only as to amounts, but also 
as to use. The budget is both a collection of figures on in- 
come and oxpenst' and a plan or program of management 
for the schools. To control the funds, it is as important to 
check expense against tlu^ program carric'd out as to check 
it against income. Thus coordination is, in fact, an aspect 
or a phase of each of the other major lorrns cjf administrative 
activity. 

Whether one thinks of this coordinating activity as his 
major task in any case or as only a phase of a larger prob- 
lem is likely to bo determined by the nature of the problem 
itself. Most problems in inanagcanent require more than 
one form c^f managerial aetivily to solve them. What is 
important is that one shall be able to determine what kinds 
of activities to use and when and how to apply them. Here 
onr concc'rn will be to learn what we can of those activities 
bv which harmony of rcdalionships are established, main- 
tained, or restored. 

Distinctive character of this function. The reason for 
treating coordination as»a separate phase of the administra- 
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live process is not diflScult to establish. The function is 
frequently and clearly needed and is easily distinguishable 
in practice. One may think of coordination either as an 
end or as a means; more often, perhaps, it is thought of as a 
process, a type of activity. A school system is a very com- 
plex institution. Wherever one looks, he sees many parts 
fitted togetlier to form larger parts or wholes; he sees forces 
working together or reciprocally to achieve a common pur- 
pose; he sees processes complementing or supplementing 
other processes to produce some desired end. That some- 
one must tliink of keeping the parts togetlier and readjust 
them when they are out of place is an obvious necessity. 

The parts of a school system do not go together of their 
own accord, nor are activities perfectly attuned to each 
other by chance alone. Furthermore, tl\e relationship de- 
sired between parts is not equally obvious in all cases, and 
parts and processes once in harmony often get out ofe adjust- 
ment and, if not put back in place, may cause difficulty. 
Whether one is starting a school system anew or altering it, 
or repairing it, he must deal with this question of establish- 
ing, maintaining, or restoring its unity— unity of purpose, of 
structure, of process. To deal with unity is to deal with the 
relationships between parts of the whole, that is, with 
coordination. 

Coordination provides a useful basis for evaluating one’s 
actions in management. In setting up an objective for a 
sixth-grade course in geography, one cannot proceed in 
terms of geography content alone, but must consider how 
geography is to play a part in a wide program of social 
training. Geography is to contribute to training for citizen- 
ship, for homemaking, for understanding personal and pub- 
lic economy and problems of sanitation and public health, to 
mention a few of the major relationships by which we judge 
which geographical facts to include and how to arrange 
them. Besides these matters of subject matter, there are 
questions of using such geographical facts as can be under- 
stood by the children in question. A child’s maturity, his 
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past experiences, his home and community life, his interests 
and abilities, all are involved. Then there is a third group 
of relationships, those having to do with how the children 
are housed, what are the teaching facilities available, and 
what are the instruction time and methods. In developing 
and managing a curriculum, one is concerned wdth all these 
relationships. 

To carry this a step further, if one is administering a 
school system he will have to think of curriculum making 
when he is selecting and organizing his staff, when he is 
preparing his budget, when he is shaping policies affecting 
the government of the schools, when he is planning the 
housing for schools, when he is dealing with school-com- 
munity problems. Everywhere his approach has to take 
account of the task of keeping parts adjusted to one another 
and to the whole. Thus, coordination becomes a part or a 
phase, not only of all fonns of administrative activity, but 
of almost every task at which administration works. In a 
sense, it is a point of view by which one approaches every 
task and, later, a basis by which he evaluates what he has 
done. A matter of such importance should be separated 
out for special study. Such separate study need not d\ipli- 
cate work on other phase?s; rather, it should greatly enrich 
one’s understanding of the other major forms of administra- 
tive activity. 

2, Approaches to a Study of Coordination 

Where coordination problems arise. To study coordina- 
tion, one must be able, not only to recognize effective and 
poor coordination when he sees it, but also to discern where 
and when to apply the process in managing. When and 
where in administrative work must one think in terms of a 
harmony of relationships, as well as in terms of the partic- 
ular items of business in hand? Or would it be better to 
turn this question about and ask, “When or where can one 
do anything in school management without thinking of how 
it must affect or be related to something else?” 
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To list all the points in a school system at which the rela- 
tion of one thing to another is a matter of importance might 
be possible, but the list would be very long. Each item 
seems directly or indirectly related to almost every other 
item with which the administrator must deal, and the rela- 
tionship is often important and complicated. Kindergarten 
work is related to that of grade one and, in places, to that 
of a nursery school; the function of teaching is related to 
that of guidance and to administration, to supervision, and 
to research; plans must be fitted to policies, and powers to 
duties, everywhere; properties, finance, and business must 
be developed and carried on witli regard for the care and 
instruction of children and in terms of the will and financial 
capacity of the people. 

Aspects of a coordination problem. Coordination in a 
given case may be in respect to time or to place or to any 
of many limiting circumstances within which the «cliools 
must operate; and it must hi) in respect to some end or 
objective or purpose to be served and, usually, to some 
scientific principle or to some special set of facts or con- 
ditions. That is, where two things are to be coordinatc^d 
there is a reason whv, and in this reason tliere will be found 
something to guide tlie actions to be taken. Studv time, 
obviously, must precede recitation time. Sixth-grade stud- 
ies anticipate those of grade sc'ven. The budget is made 
before school opens. Or place is a factor, as when class 
size is determined by the size of rooms availaldc, even 
though the nature of the instruction to be given and the 
number of pupils to be taught may also be in\^olved. 
Where the playgrounds are limited, the work and recreation 
schedules of classes will have to be arranged to fit that 
special circumstance. 

It is not enough to know merely that two things have to 
be brought together in time, or in respect to place or to 
some other attending circumstance. What is more iinpor- 
tant is the reason for it, the end to be servcHl. Coordina- 
tion in time or place is only in order to bring the parts to- 
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gether iu a manner suitable for achieving the desired end. 
Often, to achieve a chosen end, action must be taken in 
terms of the dictates of science. The coordination of guid- 
ance with instruction requires not only a common purpose 
lor teacher and counselor, Imt a careful application of the 
laws of learning by each. The end sought is learning and 
personality development, the means is teaching and guid- 
ance, tlie method is by careful application of psychological 
principles. 

Erom this it seems clear that, to understand a case of 
coordination, one must know where, between what parts, a 
unity of action is desired; but beyond this, lif‘ must know 
the end toward which it aims and, witli t])at, the means for 
and tlie inetliod by which it can best be achieved. 

Such a separate case approach to the study of coordina- 
tion would liave tlic advantage of concreteness, perhaps, 
and if pursued far enough, might lead to a chissification of 
cases by wliicli common clcaiienls would appear; and theses 
ill turn, might Ic^ad to some principles b)' which one could 
see how to deal ^^’ith cast's. 

Three factors involved in a coordinating probI(?tn. The 
necessary cases of cooidiiiation are not only cmdless in num- 
bers but oltc'u tlicy are c-omple^x in nalurt'. In each prob- 
lem of coordination there are three (dements to be treated. 

First, there are two or more parts or leatures of the school 
system that must be designed or arranged or opf3ratcd in 
respcK't to each other. Course^ must coniliine to form 
ciirriculnms; pnrehast^ of teaching sn]iplics must be fitted 
to siz (3 of classes, to time needed, and to methods of instruc- 
tion. 

Second, there must he some means by which these parts 
are hedd together. .For this purpose we use, in some cases, 
law; in others, knowlt^dge and skills; in otliers, social and 
professional norms; in othe'vs, personality and character. 
Receipts and expenditure's are hedd to a proper relation to 
each other by the budget, which is a legal instrument. 
Courses and curriculum^’ are shaped and administered to 
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fit educational objectives; and these, in turn, are shaped to 
fit the instructional needs of the children and the commun- 
ity. Such work involves the use of scientific knowledge 
first, even though law may be used later to give it authority. 
Laws and regulations may be essential to establish the rela- 
tion of parts in the school organization; but without exten- 
sive and constant application of a knowledge of education, 
and without the use of professional ethics, social proprieties, 
and moral standards, any organization would quickly fall 
apart. However much tlicse several forms of power may 
be used in shaping the parts, they are depended upon to 
hold the parts together. 

Third, all parts and all the powers that operate to hold the 
parts together function in an environment, the various fea- 
tures of which must affect both the parts and the holding 
power of the cementing forces. Schools go on with respect 
to time, place, distance, physical facilities, and obstr*ictions, 
and to many conditions and circumstances exteriial to edu- 
cation. These are respects in which parts must be shaped 
to work together and ini respect to which the cementing 
forces must hold them. 

One may approach a study of administrative coordina- 
tion by listing, classifying, and analyzing cases individually, 
as suggested above; he might approach it by a study of the 
adhesive forces, asking, “What parts, what kinds of things 
in administration can or must one bind together by use of 
law; in what kinds of cases must we depend upon knowledge 
and skill, or upon established social or professional usage, 
or upon personality and character and the wills of individ- 
uals? What combinations of these forces do we find and 
to what kinds of cases do such combinations apply?"^ To 
approach the study from the standpoint of our third element, 
environmental factors, might be equally useful as part of a 
scheme for analyzing cases, since, as noted above, most re- 
lationships between parts are in respect to time, space, 
place, distance, and often to physical objects and forces 
that may bar or facilitate action. 
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The difference between our second and third groups of 
factors lies in the fact that, to a large extent, we can and do 
shape and control the former, but over the latter we often 
have little control and, so, must learn how to adjust our 
purposes and activities to their requirements. We make the 
school laws and rules, and we formulate the policies, the 
plans and the directions through which the laws do their 
work. We bring stores of specialized knowledge and skill 
to our jobs, and at work we increase these powers by con- 
tinuous study of problems as they arise. Our social, moral, 
and professional attitudes; our character; our will-all these 
are personal traits and powers and, within their limitations, 
are ours to use. Of the world outside, with its factors of 
time and space and climate and physical ol^jects, it is differ- 
ent. These are, in a way, the dimensions of life. They 
limit or facilitate our work accordingly as our work adjusts 
or fails to adjust itself to them. 

Two ways of viewing coordination. With the factors in 
the coordination process thus classified, there remains one 
other question. If organization does its work well, why is 
there ever a breakdown in that field? If policies are prop- 
erly formulated, why do they seem at times to fail? If tlie 
functions of instruction, supervision, guidance, and research 
are properly conceived and established, why do we ever find 
them in conflict? This merely asking, “Where, at what 
stage in school development is coordination supposed to do 
its work? Is it to be done at the beginning, as a phase of 
planning, organization, direction, control; or does it wait to 
be called in only when there is a case of misadjustment?"’ 
in the one case, the coordinating process seeks to prevent; 
in the otlier, to repair, bad relationships in the system. In 
the one, it is an aspect or a phase of the very beginning of 
anv and every problem that involves relationships among 
the parts, the forces, processes, purposes, objects, with 
which administration is dealing; iii the other, it is almost a 
separate function, an independent specialty with its own 
purposes, techniques, and methods. 
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To understand the nature of this phase of the administra- 
tive process, it will be necessary to examine all these matters 
at greater length and to consider how the various elements 
function in practice. 

3, The Study of Cases 

The field of study. Administration is concerned not only 
with the nature of its own direct purposes, mechanism and 
processes, as such, but especially with the work to which 
these are to be applied. It is responsible for all tliat com- 
bines to make up the schools. One cannot think intelli- 
gently about adjiiinistration without tliinking of what it is 
for, what service it is to administer. Administration does 
not do the teacliing, l^ut it provides the staff, the maUnials, 
the housing, and the arrangements for it. It may not make 
a curriculum; but it must know how one is made, be able to 
direct its making and to evaluate it when it is ready for use. 
It does these same things for all tlie servicers required in the 
schools. Accordingly, coordination has to deal with rela- 
tionships, not in management alone, but within and among 
all the services. 

Classification of cases. Within such a wide field, the 
number and variety of cases would be confusing unless there 
were some classification. As was suggested above in our 
definition, one could classify cases in terms of the kinds of 
administrative activity used. vSome would fall under plan- 
ning, others under organization, others under direction, and 
others under control. In a way—roughly— administration 
begins by planning; by thinking of what to do, how and 
when and where to do it, and what personnel and materials 
will be required. Planning is followed by actually setting 
up the organization or machinery called for in the plan. 
The next stage is direction, giving orders and instructions 
that will set the machinery in motion. The final stage of 
the administrative responsibility is the checkup, or evalua- 
tion, of what has been done. The service of coordination 
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can and obviously must be carried on at each of these levels, 
regardless of what the task is. 

A second way of classifying cases might be by the func- 
tion involved. What are the main relationships to be cared 
for when one is dealing with the function of supervision, or 
with guidance, research, health service, school cafeterias, 
curriculum making, binary development, record and report 
systems, finance, building construction, playground equip- 
ment, business management, personnel work, public rela- 
tions, clerical work, plant operation, and so on? Each of 
these could be further broken down. For instance, super- 
\'ision is concerned with all the activities that have at all 
directly to do with improving instruction. Such matters 
as courses and cnrriculums, teaching equipment and siip- 
plit'S, housing of class groups, room furniture, in-service 
education of teachers, testing, teaching methods, library serv- 
ice, work programs of t(‘achers and pupils— these are all the 
direc t concern of supervision, and each of them is a special 
matter for each tc'aching group separately. To plan for 
supervision is to plan for a sound working relationship be- 
tween supervision and each of these other services. In 
some cases, the brc'akdown could be in terms of separate 
projects, such as making a salary scale, preparing the floor 
plan for a school building, revising the social-studies part of 
a curriculum, or devc'loping a systcan for personnel records. 

An analysis and listing of coordination problems in this 
manner would be a useful experience for any administrator. 
By experience and training, a teacher thinks of sixth-grade 
geograph V or of Biology I or of English A in terms of a body 
of facts, principles, and skills that have been developed, as 
such; he thinks in numerous ways of his own group of stu- 
dents and their development, of the school calendar, of his 
teaching facilities, probably, of tests and promotion rules, 
and of his own work assignment. The teacher’s view is a 
very important view to bring to curriculum work, but it is 
not the only one. All learning is by individuals and in 
terms of individual ability, interest, and effort. This fact 
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must be applied in teaching and in curriculum making. 
Yet, with great numbers to teach the group, interest cannot 
be ignored. Nor is it the class or the school group, alone, 
that is important. When a child has completed a program, 
tliis fact must be recognizable in a tangible way if it is to 
serve him as a means of getting on, either in school or in life. 
Then, there is the view of the state apd of our society as a 
whole. There is no sharp line to separate the individual 
interests from the social and governmental interests. Ob- 
viously, they interlock for us in endless ways. But they also 
conflict, at times. To serve education in our country, all 
these views must find a place in curriculum making, and 
somehow the various interests must be harmonized. 

To take a smaller problem: Where would coordination 
come into the task of preparing a report card? First, there 
is a purpose— to convey information from the school to the 
parent. The card is a means of communication, in the 
nature of a letter. Second, the content of this letter must 
be of a nature and of a tone and style to evoke and facilitate 
cooperation between parent and teacher. Third, the card 
must be of a cjuality, fonn, and arrangement of content 
suited for available means of transmission, suitable for filing, 
and suitable for ready consultation as a record. Finally, 
rules governing its preparation, transmission, filing, use, and 
custody have to be thought of. All together, it is apparent 
that even so small an item as a report card calls for recogni- 
tion of at least a dozen separate factors. The principal and 
his superiors, the teacher, the parent and the child have 
separate but direct interests in this project. Each of these 
interests must be served, and none must be injured. Then, 
less directly but importantly, the public has an interest; for 
this card has a status with the government and the people 
as an authentic public record. In deciding the content, the 
form, the use of this card, all these interests must be harmo- 
nized. 

In thus analyzing cases by referring only to their separate 
parts and to relationships, it is not meant to leave out the 
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other two aspects of each case, viz., the forces or means that 
hold the parts to their places, and the environmental factors 
with reference to which the separate elements in any case 
must be treated. The procedure is merely to put first things 
first. The first question is What are the parts, the proc- 
esses, the forces, that must be or must operate together? 
Only when tliis is decided can the question of ways and 
means and the question of outside circumstances arise, 

4. Coordination in Advance and as Remedial Treatment 

Two types of cases. Before leaving the idea of a case 
study of coordination, a study by analyzing cases as they 
appear in practice, the idea of advanced vs. remedial treat- 
ment of cases calls for further consideration. It has been 
suggested that in planning, organizing, directing, and con- 
trolling, one is constantly dealing with coordination. As 
one plans and organizes, he tries to anticipate and forestall 
difficulties that might arise if parts were not properly placed 
with reference to each other. In directing, one may so 
shape his command or instructions that he will forestall in- 
coordination or, in another case, remedy an incoordination. 

Clearly, the more difficulties one is able to foresee and 
plan for, the fewer there will be to treat as such. History 
and common-sense observation tell us for a certainty, how- 
ever, that for our changing world the best of plans and 
schemes of organization soon find themselves out of align- 
ment with the needs. This element of change— change by 
force of discovery and invention; by growth, shifting, or 
other population changes; by wars and disasters—goes on 
and on, and to these changes all elements of our culture are 
forced to adjust themselves, or else eventually they decay 
and disappear. Contrast the school of today with that of 
a century ago—numbers and types of children, the curric- 
ulum, the books and equipment, the school plant, the educa- 
tion of teachers, teaching methods— wherever one looks, the 
contrast is sharp. Our knowledge of psychology, sociology, 
biology, health, physicsil development, sanitation— sciences 
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basic to a knowledge of the educative process— have grown 
and, at the same time, changes have come in our modes of 
life in the home, the community, the nation and the world 
at large, creating a vastly different set of social ends toward 
which the school must direct its efforts. 

Change in any enterprise, then, is normal because it is 
inevitable. To find the parts of a school out of adjustment 
may be evidence of these normal changes and not at all of 
poor original plans and organization. As long as adminis- 
tration has to deal with this element of change, it will have 
to expect its Ijest plans in time to go awry. 

Even so, prevention is better than cure for social as well 
as for physical ills. This only reminds us, however, that 
in all its phases administration is a continuous process. We 
plan, but soon we must replan. We organize and, later, re- 
organize. We direct and then redirect. Also, we coordi- 
nate and, later, take things apart and put them together in 
new ways. This is the nature of administration in a dy- 
namic culture. 

WhetJier one is starting with an cntiixjly new problem of 
coordination or is rearranging the parts in an old one, the 
task is much the same if one thinks of administration as the 
process of keeping orderly and purposeful a great number 
of changing elements in a moving current of materials, cir- 
cumstances, and events. But coordination has, in most 
cases, to do with people as well as with aims, materials, 
ideas, procedures, programs, timt^, place, and the like. 
When one undertakes to establish or to rearrange the rela- 
tionships among people, he finds it necessary to take ac- 
count of the interests and attitudes and feelings of the 
people in question. People cannot be moved about as one 
shifts scenery or moves chessmen. 

Ill establishing relationships anew and with new people, 
there are no vested interests, no crystallized attitudes, no 
traditions, no precedents, no prejudices, no faces to save, 
that would tend to cling to the past of the enterprise in 
hand. Each employee will have interests, habits, and prej- 
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udices, perhaps, but as such they can have had no previous 
connection with the new undertaking and, so, employees 
can be expected to face all problems with reasonably open 
minds. Wliere coordination is concerned with the revision 
of relationships to bring them up to newer needs, or with 
repair of relationships that have l3rokeu down, the situation 
is likely to be different. Here, in addition to getting a clear 
picture of the problem and of the solution, there is the task 
of breaking the hold of the old habits, attitudes, vested 
rights, and prejudices that stand against the development 
of the new scheme of relationships and against the growth 
of the iK'w skills and feelings of responsibility so essential 
to the new scheme of coordination. 

Coordinaiion in advance. If we are to recognize coordi- 
nation, both as a phase of other administrative activities and 
as an independent function, working, in the one case, to 
create and, in the othci, to repair or adjust relationships, 
then, since the problem is substantially different in the two 
cases, it would seem necessary to examine cases of the two 
types separately. 

Only when a school distiict is being formed or expanded 
does one have opportunity to see the problems and the 
differcMit phases of school administration at their beginnings. 
First, in forming a district, the people enact a law% creating 
a district; second, a lay f»oard is elected to put the law into 
efh^ct; third, the board chooses a superintendent to direct 
the w^ork of forming and operating the schools. To some 
extent, administrative action is defined in the law. This the 
l)oard particularizes by special acts, decisions, orders, or 
general policies. Beyond this, decision of matters rests with 
administration. To carry out the law'' and the boards in- 
structions, the superintendent must find or develop housing; 
select a staff; formulate a program; organize schools, classes, 
staff, and program; and provide working facilities. Each 
of these items is to be a part of a school system and, so, 
must be designed for its sp(.‘cial place in the scheme of things. 

A school system is nqt a miscellaney of items. It is an 
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organization, in which parts are carefully joined together. 
One does not employ teachers merely as teachers, but as 
teachers trained for special kinds of work. He does not 
organize classes merely by assigning pupils to seats or to 
rooms, but, especially, with reference to the kinds of in- 
struction needed and the teaching requirements of that in- 
struction. In planning a building, the starting point is not 
finance, architecture, and engineering; but rather, instruc- 
tional needs. Suitable shelter, numbers and sizes and needs 
of the children to be housed, kinds of work to be included 
in the program, organization of the work schedules, teach- 
ing facilities required, safety and care of the children, all are 
important elements. No one of these alone, but all to- 
gether, furnish the key to what funds and what structure to 
plan for. 

Thus coordination is not only a question of what things 
belong together, but also, of what is to determine jlie rela- 
tionship. Housing and instruction are not likely to be prop- 
erly coordinated if we design the building and then try to 
put the classes and activities into it. Supervision and re- 
.search are not likely to be coordinated for service to teach- 
ing if they are so separately administered that neither at- 
tempts to suggest anything to the other, or if each is man- 
aged without participation by teachers. Business and in- 
struction are likely to lack coordination if purchasing is 
directed in terms of the purchasing agent's notion of econ- 
omy, instead of in terms of the teacher's notion of instruc- 
tional needs. 

As is shown repeatedly in other chapters of this book, the 
principle that serves best in the work of administration is 
not brought in from the outside but is derived from a study 
of the nature of the work itself. The business economy just 
mentioned is by no means unimportant in managing schools; 
but saving money on a purchase is misleading if it results in 
the purchase of materials that cost less but that are not 
suited to the work. One can carry out elaborate systems 
of tests, analyze the results, and prepare records and reports 
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of findings; but if all this Is not done with reference to a 
clear purpose to apply the results to teaching and to curric- 
ulum work, it likely will have been more a waste than a 
benefit. To make sure that the results will be so used, 
tliought must be given in advance to all the factors that must 
be brought into harmony. For such research results to 
benefit instruction, the whole procedure must have been an 
interest and a responsibility of teachers, as well as of re- 
searchers or executives or supervisors. Unless coordination 
is effected at the beginning in such a case, there is doubt 
whether it can later be made effective. 

From this it is clear that, for one to decide how two or 
more functions are to be coordinated, he must be sure of 
the end or ends to be served and understand the nature of 
the functions that are to be brought together. To under- 
stand the nature of functions is not only to know their ob- 
jectives— what they are for— but also to know the processes 
involved, the people (teachers, children, officers) who are 
to perform, and tlie materials that arc to be used, all in rela- 
tion to the project. 

Coordination in advance presents a sli^tly different situa- 
tion when there is a past to consider. If, instead of develop- 
ing a new school system, one is adding a new unit to a grow- 
ing system— a nursery school, a junior college, a research 
department, a division oi school-plant planning— the situa- 
tion would be slightly but importantly different. In case 
of the new district, the advance consideration of how to 
coordmate the parts and processes had no past to consider, 
no established objectives or way of life to build upon or to 
extend. In expanding an existing system by adding a dis- 
tinctly new feature, there is a past to consider. The nature 
and purpose of the new feature will likely meet with diffi- 
culty if, by its operations, it introduces substantial changes 
in the existing enterprise. This past is a very real thing to 
those in charge of the schools. It consists of an established 
way of life in the school system— accepted purposes, opera- 
tive routines, concepts of efficient work, and personal and 
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professional relationships involving rights and duties and 
social standing. This going enterprise is very firmly related 
to each teacher’s concept of his own position. A position 
is not merely a set of rights and responsibilities, it is more 
than this and more than work and pay. It embodies per- 
sonal attitudes and habits, professional aspirations and 
hopes, and social status. Wliocwer or whatever alters this 
existing way of life will have to give a good account of it- 
self. Adding a nursery-school unit might jostle the existing 
scheme of things very little, but in so far as it showed pros- 
pects or even possibilities of doing this, it would be scruti- 
nized w'ith care. 

To sec this element (call it love of status quo or— with 
less c)Tiicism— sense of personal concern or sense of unity in 
the institution ) in a little clearer \vay, let us suppose that the 
change is not by way of adding a separate unit but that it 
involves substantial alteration of existing purposes yr pro- 
grams or structure or processc’s and, so, changes the existing 
status (rights and duti(‘S, possibly, professional status) of 
members of the staff. Then this clement of balance, this 
sense of unity, these personal and proh'ssional hopes are 
really disturbed. Each member of the staff may try to 
weigh the proposed alterations in terms of educational 
needs, but all will weigh them, also, in terms of what the 
changes may do to their own positions. Each person wdll 
w^eigh his own intcaests in light of the two views together, or 
against each other if they are unlike, and will take a stand. 
This stand becomes a factor, pro or con, in effecting the 
alteration. If a great majority approve, the alteration can 
be made without breaking down more coordinatioiis than 
are constructed. If the persons affected have not been 
consulted, or if any have been adversely affected by the 
change and no consideration has been given to that fact, 
then, to that extent, forces, incipient potentials for incoor- 
dination, have been formed. 

Coordination as repair work. In working with problems 
of coordination in a new situation, there is no past of vested 
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interests, no long-practiced or treasured way of life, to be 
disturbed. When a distinct new unit is added to a going 
system, the old and established relationships are but little 
disturbed. When, instead of a separate item's being added, 
there is substantial alteration involved— the aim still being 
expansion, to care for growth or new developments— the 
established way of life is much more disturbed. However, 
since alteration carries no suggestion of a breakdown, there 
is no stigma and, so, no fear of change. There is yet one 
other class of case which may be provoked by growth or 
scientific change, but which invoK^es also, another element. 
This, we may refer to as cases of failure or breakdown. 

A breakdown can come from many causes— the ignoring 
of change, incompetence, indifference, lack of means— and 
ill many forms, such as poor results, friction, low staff or 
student morale, and complaints and demands from the pub- 
lic. In such cases, the difficulty may be one of poor coor- 
dination alone, but it is more likely to be also weaknesses in 
one or more of the parts themselves- the purposes, programs, 
stafiF, equipment, procedures, housing— all, in some degree 
controllable by the management. 

Eac*h case of breakdown represents a special combination 
of weaknesses, and the necessary remedy usually must in- 
volve the relationships. In such a case, the old way of 
life is severely shaken and each of thoscj reassigned to a part 
will have to develop a new picture of the enterprise and 
participate in building a new way of life, both for himself 
and for the enterprise. The task of coordination in such a 
case, the task of developing sound relationships betw^een 
persons and between serv ices, involves the breaking down 
of the old patterns of thought and l^ehavior, as well as the 
developing of new ones. When, for any individual, tliis is 
merely a problem of learning, there may be little difficulty. 
But if the breakdown or tlie reconstruction has disturbed 
the emotional elements, the case is more complicated. 
Broken morale is hard to mend, because emotion competes 
with reason for controbof decisions. 
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This series of cases throws some light upon the nature of 
the element of coordination. First, from the cases here 
examined, one might infer that the function is required at 
almost every tiun in administration—this, for the reason that, 
in almost every problem, one has to deal with several sepa- 
rate parts or interests that must function together. Second, 
this not only makes coordination a phase of each of the other 
administrative functions, but reveals how coordination may 
function in advance (in preparing plans, in setting up organ- 
izations, in forming and giving directions, and in establish- 
ing controls) to assure effective relationships and, so, to 
forestall breakdowns. Third, this series of cases reveals 
how, in its simplest form, in a new project, coordination is 
almost entirely a matter of fact and logic; but how it be- 
comes increasingly complex as it works with older and more 
firmly established relationships; and how it grows more 
complex, also, as its work involves more and more olianges 
in the established relationships. Fourth, when coordina- 
tion deals with a breakdown, there is one new element to 
deal with. Here the change to be introduced stamps the 
old as defective. Along with other defects in breakdowns, 
one usually finds the estal)lished way of life in the project 
emotionalized. Morale is low, everyone seems on the de- 
fensive, and there is little will to cooperate. In such a case, 
one cannot rely upon fact and reason to hold things to- 
gether. In such cases, coordination may have to wait until 
direction has applied surgery. 

This reveals a wide field wherein the process of coordina- 
tion must function. It shows that the tasks it has to deal 
with range from the very simple, in which the situation is 
new and impersonal, to the extremely complex, in which 
personalities, vested interests, established habits have to be 
disturbed. In all these cases, coordination can be singled 
out and worked upon separately as a special problem, even 
though it is rarely if ever the sole concern of administration 
in any case. This is merely noting the obvious, but often 
overlooked, fact, that the parts of an institution have to be 
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designed with regard for the necessary relationships among 
them, and that the nature of each part in no small way de- 
termines that part’s capacity to function with other parts. 
Coordination must study parts, therefore, as well as relation- 
ships. It must be within the nature of any part to function 
witli other parts, not independently or in spite of those 
parts. 

5. The Forces hy Which Coordination May Be Effected 

A second approach to the study of coordination. If 
funds are readily available for purchase of teaching supplies 
and equipment as they are needed, there is said to be coor- 
dination between budget and instruction. If children are 
doing well in their school studies and activities, and if the 
curriculum is well suited to needs and the teaching is of 
good grade, and if there is sound morale in the staff, it is 
reasonable to assume that there is coordination between 
supervision and teaching. If one sees a research staff at 
work on the development of some complicated devices for 
measuring the results of instiniction, but among the teach- 
ers finds little interest in and little training for that approach 
to the task of improving instruction, he would likely con- 
clude that there was little coordination between research 
and teaching. If one looks for a book of rules and regula- 
tions or for a salary schedule or for an organization chart or 
for a marking system or for a work program or for a card 
catalogue to the library, and finds nothing, he would have to 
conclude that the administration was very short on devices 
for holding the parts of the school system together. 

This suggests a second approach to the study of coordina- 
tion. What is the nature of the force or the device that 
holds the parts together in harmony? What is wrong or 
lacking when parts seem not to function harmoniously? It 
is not enough to say that when parts or processes must func- 
tion together we must design them to fit together. The 
question is. How may we do this? By what principle may 
we design the parts in advance, or rearrange of redesign 
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them if they fail to fit? If properly made, will they con- 
tinue to work well together, or must they be held by some 
force or by the action of some special device? 

Above, in our analysis of cases, note was taken of this 
aspect of the coordinatujii problem. Law, knowledge, 
social forces, and personality were listed as the available 
forces or influences or forms of energy, available for hold- 
ing things together in a system. Unless one takes a purely 
mechanistic view of administration, these forces must be 
regarded as important elements in coordination activity. 
As such, the)^ call for study, l^aw as a statute or a rule is 
one thing; as an energizing forces, a resti aining or a directing 
power, it is different. Similarlv% knowledge, social custom, 
professional ethics, and personal taste or will become impor- 
tant in management as soon as tliey begin to energizes and 
influence decision and action. 

Fonns of power and devices for applying power. ♦For a 
fuller consideration of the iialun^ of these forms of power, 
the reader may turn to Chaps. 2, 7, and 8. It may serve the 
purpose here to think of law as the authority by which pub- 
lic schools exist; also, as the will of the people for whom 
the schools operate. The one view is legalistic; the other, 
more broadly social. By social forces as pc^wcTs for coor- 
dinating, reference here is to customs, conventions, proprie- 
ties, traditions, beliefs, common aspirations, forms of speech, 
moral standards, and professional ethics. Laws have their 
roots deep do\ra in these social forces.^ By knowledge, 
here, reference is to the factors involved or affected when 
action or decision goes forward on a rational plane, that is, 
by the use of fact, reason, and special skills in planning for 
or in adjusting relationships in the system. Personality as a 
^ Legal authorities are not in full agreement on this question of the 
origin of law; but since concern hero is with making and administering 
laws to give expression to tlie wishes of tlie people, and not with the 
refinements of legal definition, it is a helpful point of view. See 
James Bair Ames, “Law and Morals,” Harvard Law Review, 22:97— 
113, December, 1908. Also Frederick R. Coudert, Certainty and 
Justice. New York; D. Appleton-Centur\'-Crofts, Inc., 1914. 
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factor may be or may operate as a social force, but it is more 
than this, for it is— at least, in part— as readily wielded upon 
oneself by its possessor as is law or knowledge. A zealous 
person may effect coordinations by his enthusiasm and will 
to succeed when, without that personality trait of determina- 
tion, he would fail to get harmony. 

These forms of power prol)ably do not exist wholly apart 
from each other and in pure form. Often each must be a 
part of all the others. As law grows out of the customs and 
common ideas and hopes of the people, so personalities are 
formed under the influence of both the laws and the cus- 
toms of the time. l;aws could not ha\'e been foimed with- 
out the use of knowledge, and the knowledge that is avail- 
able in any culture is, in part, dictated by the culture and 
not sold)' by the facts and the laws of science. The fact of 
this interlocking— that is, the inseparability of these forces in 
practice— rc\eals an important asp(?ct of their natures. 
Recogni/ing these relationships should increase our capacity 
for applying the forces in management. 

Devices for the power of law. As a force, law 

exists as principles. To bring law into use, we must em- 
body it in special form. So we enact statutes, rules, rcgula- 
ti(ms, orders, directions, forms for records or procedures, and 
die like, each being applicable to special situations. The 
law compels attendance the rule defines how experience is 
to be used as a basis for fixing .salaries, the requisition form 
shapes the re<piest for pnrcha.se of materials. These forais 
are but the instruments or devices through which the power 
of the law is brought to bear in specific cases. In these and 
many other forms, the k.'v is used to define and establish 
relationships, as well as to direct or to control the school. 

If one tries to think of devices for bringing law to bear as 
a coordinating force, mimy parts of the scliool machinery 
come to mind. A number of these devices have been men- 
tioned above. The budget, the curriculum, the book of 
rules and regulations, the salary schedule, the organization 
chart, the library card catalogue, any contract, or a job as- 
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signment, the system of records, the daily work schedule, the 
child’s report card, the school calendar-all these are illus- 
trations, and one could continue to add to this list of devices. 
Each of these is a legal instrument, in the sense that use of 
it is oflBcially authorized and can be enforced. 

All these devices come alive when action involves the 
rights or responsibilities they establish, when it involves use 
of the meanings they establish or the actions or decisions 
they authorize. Any one of these devices is quiescent, as if 
it did not exist, until circumstances touch it off, whereupon it 
dominates performance. A good coordinating device will 
facilitate the flow of authority to the task of welding parts 
together; a bad one may retard or prevent this flow. 

Devices for applying knowledge. What has been said of 
devices or instruments as means of bringing legal power 
into action applies, in much the same way, to knowledge, as 
well. The legal device could hardly compel if it did not 
also inform. A statute, a rule, a contract, a record, or a re- 
port fonn must convey infoiTnalion as well as legal compul- 
sion. Probably nine-tenths of the legal instnimenls used 
in schools function primarily as directions or instructions, 
rather than as orders or legal notices or demands. 

A library card is an information device purely. There is 
no suggestion of legal power in it. By use of it one can find 
the most obscure book in the library in a few minutes. The 
pupil’s cumulative record card is primarily a source of in- 
formation, though the facts recorded may have legal status 
as official records. The curriculum is an official document; 
as such, it embodies regulations that will be enforced if 
necessary, but its content and arrangement arc designed as 
much for conveying information to teachers and students 
about how to plan and carry on instruction programs, as 
they are for regulating the courses— or even more so. Su- 
pervisors could not function without the constant develop- 
ment and use of knowledge. To develop and apply this 
knowledge, they use many temporary as well as more per- 
manent devices. Their efforts must interlock with the 
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efforts of teachers, librarians, and counselors. This inter- 
locking cannot be on the basis of authority alone; it must 
be on the basis of knowledge. A work progi'ain, a coun- 
selor s records, a teacher’s class book, or children’s reports, 
tests, outlines of courses, and health records are some of the 
devices through which knowledge is built up and held 
available for use in keeping supervisic^n attuned to instruc- 
tion. 

Devices for use in bringing social and personal powers to 
hear upon coordination. With social and personality pow- 
ers the situation is somewhat different. A tradition, a cus- 
tom, a propriety, or a inoial standard docs not liave to be 
defined or set down in print to be remembered. These are 
social inheritances, they are characteristics or qualities of 
ourselves. Existing as beliefs or prejudices or habits or 
conscience, they shape our responses to stimuli much as do 
our minds. We una^'^oidably respond to people and to 
situations in terms of these ways of life and of the values 
that this inheritance stands for. Thus it is that we feel 
pride or shame for what we have done. When these social 
standards conflict with personal desires, there may l>e cases 
in which conscience is set aside. In defying custom and 
proprieties one can go pretty far to offend peoples’ feelings 
before he has offended legally, but he cannot go very far 
before he has offended liis own sense of what is right or 
decent or in good taste. These social forces hold powerful 
sway over us and we make constant use of them in dealing 
with others. 

With personal traits it is tlie same. We, as men among 
men, are the instrument through which the power of per- 
sonality is ]:)rought to bear. Personality is social as well as 
biological in its origin and nature; it functions as an in- 
fluence in society because it influences and convinces people. 
One’s capacity and will to cooperate, to see another’s view- 
point, and to follow as well as to lead have much to do with 
his ability to keep his work attuned to that of others. 

How law may be used in coordination. How these forms 
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of power may be used to acliicve coordination depends upon 
their natures. It is not in tlie nature of string to hold the 
parts of a ship together; nor can wishes or dreams or pretty 
phrases, alone, hold the parts of a state together. Only in 
proportion as law, knowledge, social forces, and personality 
can be used to bind the parts of a school system together 
and to haniK^nize the actions of its parts, are they of interest 
here. 

The authority of law is not in a statute or an administra- 
tive order, as siicli, but in the physical power of the state. 
The statute is but a form to evidence the existence of the 
will to use authority and to specify its use in a given type 
of situation. The public school is created by law. Every 
part and process of the system has authority back of it. 
The authorily a>*ailable for use in any case is available in 
amount and form suited to the work it is to perform. The 
board of education has powcT to lay taxes, to contract for 
buildings and service's, to adopt or reje'ct programs of in- 
struction; the teacher has power to give instruction, to 
manage his pupils and his program; the clerk has powc'r to 
keep records and file documents and take dictation; the 
('xccutivc' lias power to command othens within his province 
and within tlu^ limits of laws and the instructions of his 
superiors. Tlic pupil and the parc'iit participate with the 
law to ensure their rights to special places in the total enter- 
prise. 

The variety of ways in which the pow-cr of law must be 
brought to bear in a puldic school system, in order that it 
may function in these different directions, reveals how fluid, 
how adaptable it must be. Too many get the idc^a that law 
is the spt'cial poss(?ssion of executives, that its sole function 
is to command or to enforce commands. This is clearly a 
false notion. There is no more and no more powerful law 
at work in a command than there is in the act of teaching, 
or of counseling, or of supervising. Law energizes each 
function in accordance with its nature and needs. 

The power of law may accomplish its purpose in one case 
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by defining an end to be achieved, or a form of organiza- 
tion or a procedure to be used. Tn aiiotlier case, it may 
have to add to this a penalty for nonconformance. There 
is a wide range of cases that lie between these extremes. It 
is in the nature of law to be applied in a manner to fit the 
needs of the case. S(‘hoo1-attendance laws often provide 
for use of penalties. Laws that define what shall be taught 
in the schools provide explanation to guide, but no special 
penalty for noneonformaiice. Wlierever there is law, how- 
ever, any action not in conformance is automatically not 
protected by law. This fact has a restraining Influence on 
conduct. 

There are many matters that can be dealt with properly 
only wlien one has studied them at the time, in the place, 
and under the circumstances in which tlaiv mav appear. 
For such cases laws are general, leaving details to be settled 
by administrative decision. Thus, the law gets extended 
at jnany points hy persons in office. When the authoriU' 
of the law is discretionary, people tend to react, not to the 
law, but to the person who admin i''' ter s it. Thus law, social 
standards, knowledge, and j)crsonality elements tend to 
combine to function as the authority of law. 

Since the authority of law may Ix'. applied either as an 
impersonal and compelhng force or largely as a guide or 
source of infonnation tc bo used in a plan of working to- 
gether or, often, to a large extent, as a personal right or 
power, there arises the question of when and where to use 
one or another of these three ways of applying the authority 
of law as a means of coordination. If one tries to compel 
two people to work togethe r in intimate ways when, in fact, 
they are out of agreement as to purposes and procedures 
and personally dislike each other, the cooperation will lack 
something, however letter perf(?ct it ma\'^ be as to form. 
Some coordinations arc of a nature not to be harmed by 
this, but others would soon be destroyed by it. Should one 
try to produce cooperation between the functions of admin- 
istration and teaching' by legally compelling it? Could 
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guidance be coordinated with teaching, or with health ser- 
vice, or with research, or with supervision, by force of legal 
penalties? Or how far would knowledge and social usage 
and ethics go in arranging and enforcing contracts for build- 
ings or with employees? They would go far in safeguard- 
ing all rights involved in a teacher’s contract, perhaps, but 
certainly not all the way. Could on<§ command a teacher 
to see that sixth-grade work anticipates that of grade seven? 
Obviously, there are wise and foolish ways of using author- 
ity as a means of getting unity of action in a school system. 

How knowledge may be used to effect coordination. 
Above, note was taken of how knowledge, as collections of 
facts, may be arranged for special devices and used to hold 
parts or functions together in a school system. As noted, 
there are many such devices in use. Here, concern is with 
the nature of knowledge as a coordinating force. By what 
power does knowledge effect cooperation and how ntay we 
use it? As the physical power of the state is the power 
behind the law, so in a parallel w'^ay we may say that the 
power of truth, of science, of logic gives force to knowledge. 
We do not defy facts or sound reasoning. When facts are 
brought to bear properly in the management of schools, we 
not only accept them as facts but tficy go far toward reveal- 
ing our duties in our w^ork, and they often reveal how the 
duty should be met. To some extent, we know in advance 
what knowledge we shall need in our work and we shape 
devices for assembling it. In other cases, this need can 
be found only by a study of tlie problem when it arises. 

Besides the knowledge of facts and of scientific method 
that one brings to his work as a professionally trained per- 
son, there is constant need for facts about the case in hand. 
This more specific and intimate knowledge of problems 
must be developed in advance or as need arises. Advance 
training provides the indispensable perspective and tools 
for developing and interpreting the latter. There is still one 
other matter. People UwSually can agree as to facts; but as 
to what facts apply in a given case, or as to the values with 
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reference to which facts are to be assembled or interpreted, 
they can very often disagree. We only have to review the 
discussions of democracy in school administration, or those 
bearing upon the freedom of teaching, to see how people 
can choose or manipulate facts to fit their preferred ideas of 
ultimate values or ends. Thus, knowledge often leads to 
debate, where fact and opinion or fact and fancy become 
so entangled that both lose the power they normally should 
exercise over our conduct. 

In trying to use knowledge as a means of producing or of 
maintaining harmony in management, it would seem wise 
to consider not only what facts we arc planning to use, but 
especially, the ends with reference to which we choose and 
evaluate facts as our guide. Two teachers might use the 
same body of fact in teaching the subject of farm coopera- 
tives. If in one case the interest were to indoctrinate the 
students with the ideas of socialism and, in the other, to 
examine the processes of cooperatives as a feature of the 
democratic way of life, the outcomes would be very differ- 
ent— so different tliat one could hardly speak of the two 
classes as having taken the same course. In such a case, 
the course of study, as a device for coordinating the parts of 
a student’s program, would seem to have a serious defect. 
It did not clear up the important question of the auns of the 
course. The result was that, in both classes, the students 
learned less than they might have learned and quite likely 
may have developed erroneous ideas— erroneous, because in- 
complete as to the nature and significance of cooperatives. 
If the cumulative record— a device for coordinating instruc- 
tion, guidance, health sor\ ice, and administration— is incom- 
plete, then cases of discipline, of promotion, of failures, and 
of conflict in work schedules may be settled in dtefiance of 
the most important facts of the case. Before a coordinating 
device, such as a cumulative record card, is prepared, care 
should be taken to detennine what it is to be used for, who 
is to use it, and what facts it must include in order to meet 
tliese needs. 
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How social forces tnay he used in coordination. Since by 
traditions, customs, proprieties, moral standards, and pro- 
fessional ethics, we mean the accepted ways of life ( includ- 
ing both the forms of behavior and the values with reference 
to which these forms have developed), the question here is 
how these forces operate and how we may use them as 
means of keeping parts or processes together in manage- 
ment. It must be kept in mind not only that these forces 
hav^e helped to shape our own personalities and characters 
and, so, our attitudes and tastes, our beliefs, and our preju- 
dices, but also that thev are reflected in our institutions, in 
all their purposes, structural parts, and processes. Every- 
where, these exist as characteristics or qualities or view- 
points or habits of people. We know people in large part 
by the way their patterns of behavior reflect the accepted 
standard ways of life. Wo depend upon these patterns as 
much or more than we do upon people’s names or signa- 
tures, as means of identifying them. 

The fact that this entire pattern is built up from the past 
does not mean that it is not reasonably well adapted to cur- 
rent social purpose.s and needs. It is a product of evalua- 
tion, and the elements most fit have tended to survive. In 
that sense, it is the best possible way of life. However, it 
is not the nature of tradition or habit or any fixed element 
of culture to make new discoveries. Its power is the power 
to preserve, not to create. Its value in culture is its power 
to stabilize, to make relationships consistent and continu- 
ous. Without this element of continuity, there would be 
instability and, finally, conflict and social chaos. It is to 
this source that we must look for some of the most impor- 
tant of the elements that make for orderly life in society. 

On the other hand, it is the nature of science to discover, 
to create, and to explain. By its work it may point to new 
ways of life and thereby stimulate and enrich the culture. 
Often it may support the traditional way of life. At times, 
however, science points to defects in the existing way of 
life and, by its influence, tends to break down the old way. 
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There are those who become so interested in the new way 
that they come to tliink of all old ways as decadent and bad. 
This is unwise and very far from true. Stability is as im- 
portant as change. We could no more survive in a stale 
of continuous flux, in which nothing is socially stable, than 
we could in a purely static culture that defied all change. 

In management, this culture pattern, of which our profes- 
sional ethics is a specialized feature, is depended upon to 
hold the school mechanism together, to hold all practice 
true to the science (tlicn known) that underlies it. It is 
the culture pattern, more than law or knowledge, that sta- 
bilizes the school and kcc'ps its t^nergies going true to pur- 
pose. For one to defy the standards of tin's accepted way 
of life is to invite social and professional ostracism, an (?x- 
perience as damaging to the ego as is any legal condemna- 
tion. Thus it is that we mav speak of social power in ad- 
ministration, as wc do of the power of law or of science. 

lloto personalilij mcnj ])c used to effect coordination. Co- 
ordination may be a matter (^f direct working relation- 
ships between persons, or it may be a question of purely 
physical arrangement of objects, or it may be a partly objec- 
tive and partlj^ personal relation, an adjustment between 
two relatively ind('pcndeiit services Tlic counselor and 
the teacher of a gi\cii class must work together. Each 
must know the mo.st iulimate facts about the other’s work 
if the children are to hav^c proper care and instruction. 
Such collaboration cannot be effected by rules defining 
duties or by orders commanding cooperatioi]. Professional 
ethics and social propriety may compel to some extent, but 
it cannot be counted upvin to produce genuine cooperation 
if the teacher and the counselor happen to dislike each 
other. Without scientific equipment for their work, they 
will not be able to cooperate with great wisdom, though this 
lack may not interfere with their willingness to do so. 

Wliere one is attempting to coordinate matters that are 
purely objective— preparing a building program in which 
cost and kind of building needed have to be brought to fit 
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each other— personality may not greatly help or hinder, ex- 
cept perhaps to speed up the work when personal relation- 
ships among workers are pleasing, or to slow it down when 
they are unpleasant. Since the decisions must depend 
upon facts, the end sought will likely be arrived at. When 
it is a question of personal cooperation, the situation is dif- 
ferent. In such cases, the kind of cooi^ination needed can 
rarely be attained if personalities tend to clash and is greatly 
facilitated if the relations are harmonious. 

In staffing a project, the administrator will do well to con- 
sider to what extent, in what ways, upon what matters, and 
with whom the occupant of this position may have to work 
in close personal relationship. Knowing this— that is, know- 
ing the demands of the position— he should be able to avoid 
many pitfalls. If cooperation is required between two per- 
sons, one should not be domineering if the other is specially 
retiring; one should not l)e a cynic and the other highl^^ sin- 
cere and sensitive; one should not be an ambitious climber 
and the other a mere job holder. 

Personality is a factor in nearly all parts of school work. 
The school is a society in which people live and work and 
play together. Much of what a teacher, a principal, or a 
superintendent does through the day is done in cooperation 
with or in respect to the work or interests of other per- 
sons. One’s personality has much to do with the responses 
other people will make to what one does. To two identical 
propositions, one made by a pleasing personality, the other 
by a disagreeable personality, the response of a group will 
be widely different. If in the former case the proposition 
is rejected, the rejection will be offered with respect and 
propriety. If in the latter case it is accepted, the accept- 
ance decision will be made with hesitation. 

6. The Nature of the Coordinating Process 

The elements involved--a resume. So far, this analysis 
has attempted to find out what elements are involved in a 
coordination problem and something of the nature of these 
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elements; it has examined tlie elements separately and as 
they appear in combination in typical cases in which co- 
ordination is called for. It has revealed that the problem 
of handling relationships is coextensive with tliat of han- 
dling the parts of a school system—the personnel, materials, 
purposes, procedures, programs, methods, policies— because 
every item used in a scliool system is used in conjunction 
with other items and must, therefore, be kept attuned to 
others. Up to this point, conclusions sum up as follows: 

By the nature of a scliool system, problems of coordina- 
tion must inevitably represent a major concern in all the 
services, separately and together, throughout the system. 
Of a school system there are many parts and many special- 
ized services, each of which is so joined to others that, to- 
gether, they form a unified going concern. Building a 
school system would not be difficult if one had only to select 
what things to use, but it becomes extremely difficult when 
one considers how these items are to be fitted together and 
how the behavior of each item must be attuned to that of 
other items. 

Teaching, research, guidance, supervision, health work, 
clerical work, engineering and architectural service, library 
work, care and upkeep of plant, each represents a large 
field of activity. It is the business of administration to see 
that these; sci'vices fiiuctio.j and that tltey fin.ction together, 
in harmony. Each of these has its special personnel, its 
special place of work, its special equipment and supplies. 
Each has its objectives, its organization, its program, its 
equipment, its methods of work; and each turns out its 
special product. 

Such numbers of people, working with so many materials 
and in such specialized ways, can achieve unity of effort 
only if they are able to fit their purposes and efforts together 
and hold them to their chosen courses. If all are to work 
togetlier, each person must know how his own work fits in 
with that of his colleagues; each group must understand the 
connection between its- own service and those of other 
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groups. To make this possible, there must be a basis of 
common understanding, a practical procedure for effective 
cooperation, and a means of holding these relationships true, 
once they have been decided upon. 

It was shown above that law, knowledge, social usage, 
and personality are the available forms of power that can be 
used, separately or together, but each in its own special 
ways, to fix and maintain the coordinations required be- 
tween parts, processes, purposes, and objects in a going 
enterprise. In this connection it was shown, too, that co- 
ordinations can be broken down by trying to use one of 
these four types of energy when the nature of the case re- 
quired a different one. 

It was shown, also, that many coordinations may be 
worked out in advance, when the project is in the planning 
or organizing stage, thereby anticipating later problems of 
rearrangement or repair. In case there is growtlf in an 
enterprise, however,* or in case change is made necessary by 
scientific developments or by new interests, the work of 
coordination must involve jrearrangiug and, sometimes, sub- 
stantial alterations. This, in turn, may necessitate discard 
of old elements and the introduction of entirely new ones. 
Such new ones may be more difficult to introduce because 
they disturb vested interests or long-established routines 
and habits and ways of thinking about the work. 

The basis upon which coordination is called for was 
shown to vary from case to case. It might be in respect to 
time or place or special circumstances of environment. It 
must be in respect to a special objective, to the achievement 
of which the combined parts are to contribute. It might 
be in terms of the methods used or of the materials or of 
the programs. Thus, end, means, and metliod, are essential 
aspects of all coordination problems. 

Major divisions of the coordination process. If in the 
above text we have brought to light the nature of all the 
different elements involved in a coordination problem, it 
should be possible to develop a procedure for diagnosing 
and treating cases; that is, for administering coordinations. 
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In doing this, it will be necessary to keep in mind that co- 
ordination as prevention differs somewhat from coordination 
as cure; and also that tht^ nature of any one element in a 
case is to be seen in the way it behaves, as well as in what 
it appears to be as an object or purpose or process, or per- 
son. That is, coordination must be understood as a process 
besides being recognized as a relationship that exists as a 
fact. 

The school administrator is not merely a consultant- 
one who is called by sick patients. He is a responsible 
director of affairs. It is his responsibility to discover cases 
in which coordination is needed and, as far as possible, to 
do this in advance of the need, his object being to prevent 
incoordination from arising. Wien such conditions have 
arisen, however, it is his duty to treat them by introducing 
any alterations that are required for restoring harmony 
among the parts or processes invob^ed. 

The process of coordu>ation, as actual administrative 
work, divides naturally into throe types of activity— diagno- 
sis, prescription, and execution. In administration one finds 
out what is wrong in a case, or what \\ ill l)e required in a 
case yet to be developed, in ordc*r that he may be able to 
correct the weakness or, in the new case, to forestall weak- 
nesses. Thus, diagnosis is the first stage and prescription, 
the second stage of this t\qie of adniinistrative activity. 
Only upon completion of these twi> can one deal with the 
final step, which is to give effect to the plan. 

The nature of these three forms of activity can be seen 
by considering what tliey involve and how one might pro- 
ceed in carrying them out. 

The work of diagnosis would seem to include the follow- 
ing: 


1. Discovery of the case— as an existing breakdown, or a 
need for a new relationship to be developed. 

2. Location of case, as to what services, programs, pur- 
poses, processes, are to be coordinated. 

3. Analysis of weaknesses when the case is one of poor 
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or brokendown relationships; or of needs, when it is in antic- 
ipation of relationships later to be established. 

4. Objectives to be supported or attained by the coordina- 
tion. 

5. Determination of personnel involved or to be involved, 
witli alterations in organization and in assignments. 

6. The bases with respect to which relationships must be 
worked out in the case— time, place, activities, etc. 

7. The forces or forms of power required to effect the co- 
ordination— aiithoiity, knowledge, social usage, personal 
traits, will, taste, friendliness. 

8. The relation of the coordinating activity in the case to 
the planning, the organizing, the directing, and the control- 
ling processes of administration. 

9. The need for supplies, equipment, and housing, as 
means to effect the coordination. 

10. Outcomes expected, with possil)J(} difficulties f)r dan- 
gers to be met. 

Diagnosis thus pursued should reveal the need for co- 
ordination and explain the nature of the need. In doing 
this, one must be able to recognize things that are wrong or 
lacking and to understand why, in any breakdown, they are 
producing bad relationships. If one knows what is bad in 
a case and why it is bad, he must also know much about 
what would be good, for things are bad in terms of stand- 
ards of goodness. It does not follow from this, however, 
that if one can diagnose, he also can prescribe. For this it 
is not enough to know what is lacking, or even what is 
needed; one also must know how to administer the cure. 
Prescription, as the second stage in the process of coordina- 
tion, must try to anticipate the problems of execution, which 
would seem to include the following: 

1. Have a clear understanding of all that is shown by 
the diagnosis. 

2. Know what relationships are to be effected in a new 
case or altered in an existing situation. 
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3. Outline definite ways and means for effecting the 
development of the change. 

4. Give careful consideration to the effects anticipated, 
making sure that they will facilitate or lead toward the de- 
sired relationships. 

These four steps or aspects of the task of prescription com- 
plete the planning part of coordination. The next and final 
move, that of putting tlie results of lliis work into effect, 
brings us to coordination as a phase of the directing process. 
Here, the proposed plan is empowered and the changes are 
put into effect. Direction orders tlie changes required, but 
as the changes are to produce coordination, the director 
shapes his orders or instructions with careful respect to the 
effects tliey may have upon this final outc;onie. In so far 
as his actions are motivated by coordination needs, to that 
extent direction and coordination go on together, the latter 
being the objective of the foimer. 

The nature of the coordinating process. With this de- 
scription of the elements and of the forms of activity in- 
volved in coordination, certain facts about the nature of the 
process stand out. As was noted at the outset and as is 
readily observable, coordination, at the beginning of the 
process, is essentially intellectual and of the nature of plan- 
ning; it is planning for relationships. In its final stage, it 
is similarly related to direction; and at any stage, it may 
involve the process of organizing or that of control. These 
relationships have been illustrated above. The point that 
stands out most clearly is that coordination is rarely, if 
ever, an entirely separate activity. In most cases, it is 
almost certain to disturb some feature of the existing organ- 
ization, to bring new and special tasks to planning and to 
direction; and often it may make changes or introduce new 
forms of control. 

How the first step, discovery of need for coordination, is 
taken would be difficult to explain. This is discovery, a 
creative type of work, for which some are w^ell-equipped by 
nature, while others are but ill-equipped. However, tine 
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less imaginative one is, the more systematic he should be in 
using the powers he has. First of all, there can be no sub- 
stitute for scientific training. A good administrator has a 
program of reading, travel, and observation, by which he 
keeps his basic training abreast of his position. Second, an 
administrator must study his work. Continuous inspection 
is not only an important phase of hi^i routine, but it affords 
him his l^est opportunity for study. It is one thing to in- 
spect merely hy obsei*ving things as they are, and a quite 
different thing to view what is, in the light of a clearly 
thought-out idea of what ought to be and could be. An 
administrator must organize and constantly reorganize, deal- 
ing always w^ith relationships between services, as well as 
with objects and the interests of persons. So, in all phases 
of his work, the administrator has opportunity to examine 
and reexamine the purposes, parts, and processes of his 
realm. If, instead of being content at not finding defects, 
he wwdd be on the alert for chances to improve relation- 
ships, he might discover more needs for coordination activi- 
ties than could one who was more imaginative but less sys- 
tematic, less critical, and less industrious in his work. 

One can hardly fail to find coordinating work to do when 
cases appear at his office as (rouble or friction. To be able 
to anticipate and forestall such cases is a more constructive 
way. This can be achieved only if one is able to detect the 
early signs of needs or of troubles, as they first appear. If 
children arrive at school and there are neither teachers nor 
rooms for them, then instructional needs and the facilities 
for instruction are far apart; administration has failed to 
read the signs in advance. If numbers of high school grad- 
uates fail at college, there is surely a poor coordination be- 
tween the programs involved, and the high school cannot 
avoid some blame. 

By continuous study of all that is involved in one’s work 
it should be possible to see signs of conditions which, if 
neglected, may lead to breakdown. How to proceed when 
Such signs are seen is clearly suggested by the above plan 
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for analyzing a case. To illustrate, suppose that the de- 
mand for adding junior college work lias reached a stage 
at which it is time to plan for a program. This will involve 
a working relationship between tlie liigh scliool and junior 
college curriculiims. Of course, there would be many other 
coordination problems besides this. Relations in matters of 
finances, administrative setup, general policies affecting 
government and the conduct of students, scholastic stand- 
ards, library and playground facilities, and many other mat- 
ters will have to be so arrangc'd as to be consistent with the 
existing scheme and regimen of life. 

When the problem— coordination between high school 
and junior college curriculums— has been located, the diag- 
nosis procedure would search out the factors that would 
revc?al the need for this program to be in a wf)rking relation- 
ship to the high school program. Since the junior college 
students will be from the high school, the reason for co- 
ordination is obvious; but in what ways, on what basis, by 
whom, in what t(*rms, by what forms of authority, and 
through what devicres? How is all this, when achieved, 
going to affect the existing purposes, machinery, processes, 
and output of the syslciri? What added facilities and staff 
and finance may be involved? These (|ucstioiis have to be 
answered, partly by facts about the students and their pres- 
ent and futures needs, pas’tly by facts about the financial 
ability^ of the district, and partly by facts about properties 
and the physical environment. 

In taking the second step— proscription— one would start 
with the results of the study of needs: first, the instruc- 
tional needs of both high school and junior college students; 
second, the need to stay within the financial capacity of 
the district; third, the need for sound economy in the use of 
existing plant, staff, and teaching facilities. Together, this 
provides the basis for formulating objectives and plans, 
which would be the first step in prescription. The intelli- 
gence, the interests, and the character of the students would 
provide an index to what they may be capable of doing. 
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This, with the attitudes and interests of parents, would in- 
dicate what it might be worth trying to do. Knowledge of 
the financial, physical, and teaching facilities that exist or 
that can be provided would reveal the extent to which it 
would seem wise to try to go toward the ideal program; 

Beyond this, it is a question of how to do the work. Co- 
ordination must be effected in a manner that will achieve 
the goals of good education and sodnd economy through- 
out, Instruction in the junior college must begin where 
high school education ends. But high scliool education 
may need to change its previous ending, in view of the fact 
that its students are now to go to college. This is not 
merely a case of adding courses to the existing high school 
curriculum; rather, it is one of resetting the high school 
sights to aim toward tlu? more distant mark. Coordinating 
must mean reconstruction of the early work, as well as add- 
ing the college courses. What is true of studies will ^)e true 
when arrangements are made for plant, budget, staff, teach- 
ing facilities, record and report s)’stenis, guidance and re- 
search service, work and study programs, graduation re- 
quirements, and public-relations service. In all these areas, 
the meclianism and, in no small way, the entire regimen of 
life in school will liave to be reconstructed. This is sure to 
affect also many job assignments, many work schedules, 
and many of the working routines and devices. Inevitably 
involved, therefore, will be the personal likes and dislikes 
and the actual working relationships among the employees. 
It is likely to call for some use of guessing as to what would 
be best to do, and it may nivolve some failures and revisions. 

When direction takes hold to energize the plan, to admin- 
ister the coordinations, its aim will be to achieve the objec- 
tives b\' the means and procedures worked out in the pre- 
scription. Tlie measure of success to be looked for is not in 
the immediate coordinations alone, but also in the morale 
of the staff, the students, and the community. The change 
should not create uneasiness or a sense of being out of ad- 
justment with the school as an institution. It should not 
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create fears or discord or a sense of insecurity. Instead, it 
should be a stimulus, bringing a fresh outlook and a sense of 
growth and achievement to all concerned. This spirit of 
comradeship, developed while achieving new goals in the 
work, is a coordinating force of great power, for it assures 
that the interest and the will to make things work is beliind 
the intelligence and the authority that plans and directs it. 

One cannot regard the coordinating function as an easy 
feature for the administrative process to achieve. Wlicthcr 
one views it as purpose or as relationships or as process, it 
is complex. It is complex in the nature of the things it has 
to unite, in the nature of the forces available for holding the 
separate elements together, and in the acitivities and devices 
required to bring these forces to bear. 




Chapter 6, CONTROL AS AN EI.EMENT IN 
THE ADMINISTRATIVE PROCESS 


A distinction is made here between gc^neral ajid technical 
usages of the term control in administration, the latter usage 
being the main, though not exclusive, concern of this chap- 
ter. Control by facts, norms, laws, or other impersonal 
means can be studied apart from the direct control of per- 
sons. 

The first analysis is concerned with the forms of power by 
means of wdiich control cim be effected. Three forms— 
legal, factual, and social— are ncjtc'd as available. The 
nature and possiI)]e uses of each of these as controls is 
examined, and illustrations arc given for each, to show how 
they may effect control cner people or materials or tinie or 
relationships. Fuiilier to clarify the control function, a 
distinction is made lietwwn the uses of these forms of power 
as controls and their uses planning, directing, coordinat- 
ing, and organizing. 

The next step is concerned with types of devices and 
methods through which the control power inav be applied 
to tasks'. This shows how in piacticc we have come to 
identify powder with device An audit is a method or a 
device by which accounts and properties are checked, but 
the thing that makes it control is the legal status it has, to- 
gether with the facts it reveals. Following this, a number 
of the more important control mechanisms are examined, 
not only for what makes them control, but for the kinds of 
power they use, for the nature c^f the device itself, and few 
the w^ays the device can be made to function. 

203 
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Finally, thought is given to the practical task of deciding 
what power and what device would be best to use in a given 
case. A brief summary of the steps in the reasoning then 
follows. 

1, The Term Control and Its Use in Administration 

Definition of the term. Although ip its use in administra- 
tion the word control has become a technical term, it has 
retained much of its common-language meaning. In its 
common usage, control includes directing, compelling, guid- 
ing, and instructing, as well as the basis for evaluating or 
judging or deciding or acting; whereas, in its technical use, 
it covers the latter only, the former falling within other parts 
of the administrative process— mainly, that of directing. 

Four elements essential in control. To get at the nature 
of administrative control, one may think of it in four ways: 
(1) in terms of the nature of the power that effects Jt; (2) 
in terms of the instruments, devices, or techniques through 
which the power becomes effectives or through which it is 
made available or is brought to bear in management;^ (3) 
in terms of the process of applying the power, through the 
instruments, devices, and techniques of control, to deter- 
mine whether purposes, plans, policies, orders, assignments, 
and contracts arc being carried out, and how effectively, in 
a given case; and (4) in terms of the purpose or end sought, 
which is to guarantee integrity, intelligence, and economy, 
throughout the enterprise, or at the points in question, in 
terms of tlie reason for its existence. The results of such 
a check or evaluation provide a basis for judging the merits 
of previous action. Control may be used not only to weed 
out wrong aims or actions, but also to guide future actions. 

Control without power or authority is hardly conceivable; 
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hence, the importance of our knowing the nature and source 
of this power. Power can do work only if it is brought to 
bear upon the task through some medium or device by 
which its energy can be focused; hence, the importance of 
our study of these instruments, devices, or media. Power, 
even with media for containing and applying it, is of no 
eflFect until it is set to its task, and this can be done only 
when the nature of the power, the nature of the task, and 
the behavior of the power when applied to the task are 
known; hence, the importance of our recognizing the smn 
of these as a single function and as a complete but very 
special process in management. F'inallv, control can be 
judged effective <n ineffective only if it attains some prede- 
termined end or purpose. To be effective is to be effective 
for something. 

Relation of control to other elements in the administrative 
process. Control, as one of the elements in the total admin- 
istrative process, is closely related to and, at points, may be 
almost inseparable from tlie other elements. But because, 
in most cases, it is clearly separable from the total and be- 
cause, in all cases, its separate recognition as a function 
provides a useful approach to the study of management, it 
should not be too difficult to avoid the danger of destroying 
the unity of the total administrative process by too sharp a 
scjparation of its related cements or functions. 

The connection of control with organization, direction, 
coordination, and planning is implicit in the common mean- 
ing, as well as in the technical usage of these terms. Plan- 
ning sets up purposes and outlines procedures and means 
of attaining the purposes; organization divides the labor 
and holds people to their jobs; direction authorizes and 
orders actions, plans, and policies and can penalize inaction 
or abuse; coordination holds parts together, to the end that 
each supports or supplements the others. All these are, in- 
deed, contributions to control in a broad and general sense. 

In a similar way, one could take samples of control, and 
show how in each case a ebntribution is made to one or more 
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of the other four functions, also. For instance, control of 
finance is effected mainly by the budget, which is an expres- 
sion of financial planning, and the adhering to which is 
ordered or directed by the chief executive. The scholastic 
record system provides a means of control over, but also, a 
means of coordinating, the instructional programs of cliil- 
dren and of groups. Planning a cuiticulum is arranging 
for certain controls over instruction. 

Control can he effective only hy the applyinf^ of some 
form of authority. In scliool administration it seems useful 
to think of the function of control as the activity of some 
kind of powc'r, which, regardlt^ss of its source or position or 
nature, tends to hold or to provide tlie basis for holding to 
account officers and employees and all materials and proc- 
esses and programs, in terms of their contracts, assignments, 
and purposes, as such. But little examination of administra- 
tive ])racticc is needed to show that the law opcra*<:\s as 
power, or authority, to efleet control. Wc^ speak of judicial 
control, or conlrol througli our courts; of legislative control, 
by enacting laws; and of administrative control, or control 
by executing or directing the execution of the law^s. When, 
in case of the latter, the law' allows w'ide discretion as to 
how it is to bc' applied to cases, w'c speak of that exercise of 
discretion as control b\' man. This is control in its general, 
not its t('c'hnic*al, meaning. Yet, Iw its existcmc'c alone, law 
may also provide a basis for checking or evaluating all that 
is done. This is control in a technical sense." 

It is e(|ually clc'ar that power of control exists in the form 
of facts or principles. The bare facts of a budget or of a 
cost stud)^ may operate as control of expenditures and pro- 
vide a basis for judging the results of .spending. This is 
control in a technical sense. The theories of learning and 
of teaching may, in a similar way, control action as to how 
to organize children and school plant and teachers for in- 
struction. 
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The principles or norms of professional ethics control, 
often with as firm a hand as that of law; and related to pro- 
fessional ethics is the entire system of social proprieties, 
coiwentions, customs, manners, beliefs, and traditions of the 
people. As norms for judging merit, these forces effect 
control in a technical sense. We depend much upon these 
social forces. In a sense, the law itself cannot defy them, 
and scientific discovery makes only plodding advance against 
them. Professional ethics is but a speciali/ed formulation 
of these social forces. 

The behavior of these forces in effecting control in a gen- 
eral sense is everywhere apparent in inanagemcnt.'' Ma- 
nipulating them into positions so that they will provide ba.ses 
for evaluating service is one of the major tasks in building 
any sdicme of government whalcvcT. Ortainty that they 
will operate as bases for evaluation guarantees tliat tliey 
will function, also, in moth^ating aclion c\'erywherc, regard- 
loss of whether it bo in organizing, dirc'cting, planning, or 
coordinating; and regardless of whether it bo in the realm 
of administration at all, or that of teaching, or research, or 
keeping records, or cleaning buildings. 

Power for control is best applied through special devices. 
In order to bring any one of these forms of power to bear in 
management, it is necessar)^ to have instruments suitable for 
handling it. To effect control over funds, m e dc\ ise a budget 
and enact it as a law. To control scliolarsiiip, we enact 
curriculums, marking systems, and graduation standards. 
Besides the force of law, the budget also embodies the 
power of knowledge, since all its sr^ctions refer to divisions 
of a planned program of instruction. This program, in 
turn, was designed in terms of the laws of learning and 
teaching as they apply to the facts about the children and 
the community in question. 

Controls are needed in all areas of school work. In prac- 
tical management it is seldom enough to have a law author- 
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izing action on a matter. Besides the law, there must be 
a specific plan of action by which the legal power is brought 
to and applied to the work. General laws governing use of 
school fimds would be impossible to apply without the use 
of a budget, an accounting system, an audit, and a public 
report. A sound knowledge of education would be useless 
in school work if it could not be applied tlurough such de- 
vices as curriculums, courses, units of study, standards of 
achievement and graduation, guidance records, scholastic 
record systems, health reports, and the like. 

The more specific and technical the task becomes in 
school work, the more care it is necessary to give to the 
task of bringing the power of law, knowledge, and social 
standards to bear in management. Also, the more general 
the law and knowlc*dge and social norms, the more necessary 
it is to provide dev ices by which these general powers can 
be focused upon specific tasks. This suggests that devices 
for control are very specific instruments and that they must 
be designed with respect both to the nature of the work 
they are to do and the kind of power they are to convey to 
the work. 

Control as a process. Thought of as a process, control is 
merely the act of dc'termining where control is needed; of 
choosing what form or fomis of power to use; of preparing 
suitable devices for bringing the needed power to the work; 
and of supervising, inspecting, and evaluating results. Part 
of control, as a process, is planning; part of it may be or- 
ganizing or coordinating; and part of it must involve direc- 
tion. Apart from these other forms of administrative activi- 
ty, the process of control is almost automatic. It is the 
nattire of law to control, if only the planner arranges for it 
and the director sets it to its ta.sk. It is power that carries 
on, that holds things in place or to account. It is the func- 
tion of knowledge to ascertain what matters should be con- 
trolled and how the control should be effected. 

Control and its objectives. The fourth element by which 
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a study of control may be approached is that of its goals. 
Power (law, knowledge, social usage), devices (specialized 
administrative instruments), and process must be guided 
to some end. The function of the end (the control that 
is needed) must have much to do witli the kind of power 
one might use; the nature of the power, together with the 
nature of the task, must determine what kind of device is 
best to use; the process, in turn, can go forward only in 
tenns of the power, the device, and the nature of the work. 
Thus, control must be studied as a single, unified element 
in administration, the object of breaking it down being use- 
ful only as a means of revealing its nature and how it plays 
its special part in management as a whole. 

Since any study of control as pow'^er and any study of 
control devices must deal constantly with the process and 
the objectives of control, our procedure will be to examine 
the several forms of power and, at some length, the behavior 
of the power, as it is applied to school problems through 
devices, reserving less space for consideration of control as 
process and of its objectives. 

2. The Nature of Control as Effected through Legal Authority 

The nature of school law. Law' is the basis of the right 
and of the duty to act in public school work. Also, it is a 
prescription of what the rights and duties cover and, in 
some cases, of how' and when the duties are to be performed. 
Whoever is employed in the schools has some rights and 
duties and, so, must use and be controlled by some of this 
authority. This authority may be broad and general as it 
provides rights and duties;, for one officer, or very narrow 
and specific as it applies to another. It may empow^er one 
to perform any administrative service needed and to act in 
any part of the school system at any time; while for another 
it may limit action to the planning, or largely to organizing 
and directing, or mainly to coordinatijig or controlling, and 
this wdthin a limited part of the system only. The law is 
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impersonal; its power is assigned to officers or functionaries, 
not to persons. 

Law, for the schools, may be constitutional or statutory, 
or it may be in the form of state regulations. For all such 
law, a local board can determine who shall have the rights 
and duties covered by the law, but it cannot alter the law 
itself. When the law is general, the bc^rd can particularize 
it through its own rules and regulations or special decisions, 
as long as it holds to the intent of the law itself. This ap- 
plies, whether the main object of the law is control or 
administration as a wliole or any other school function. 

Law may express authority in the form of a command, 
or as an authorization, or as directions or specifications for 
doing S(miethirig, or as limitations to action, or as preven- 
tion to action. The authority of law may pertain to the 
purposes to be served liy the unit of government in question, 
or to tlu^ organization of the pri)grain of service, or io the 
persomn*! or revemu^s or housing or materials or equipment, 
or to procedures to be followed. In all tliese forms and for 
all these ends alike, the school law creates authority, with 
a view to its use in getting work done, or as a means of 
preventing int(’rfcjrence with the law’s iiitent or processes. 
In form, the law may declare either ‘Thou shalt” or “thou 
shalt not.” 

Law as an energizer of action. There are two w^ays of 
viewing the law as it operates in administration. First, it 
may enipowx'r and cause one to act or for])id him to act; 
and second, it may operate as a standard or norm against 
which performance or nonperformance must stand in judg- 
ment. When law is operating to produce action or to for- 
bid action it seems alive, positive, and aggressive. It seems 
to be coursing through the veins of the institution, provid- 
ing purpose, energy, and direction to all its parts. This law 
is operating as planning, directing, organizing, and coor- 
dinating. 

Law as control. When the law operates as a standard or 
norm, (?.g., as a basis for judging rightness in action, it seems 
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less colt)rfuP because it does not appear to be d^^ any 
work. It seems impersonal, even stolid and indiff(^nt, ex- 
cept to tliose who have violated it or who may be teWching 
for ways around it. To any such it must seem forbidding 
and even seeking opportunity to spring upon theOil To any 
but such exceptions, however, it operates as a norm by 
which to judge their own success and the process of the 
total enterprise. This is law operating as ccptrol in ad- 
ministration. M 


It should be noted that the element of control in law lies 


both in the power it represents, together with the certainty 
that the power will be applied if it is not respected, and 
in the attitude of general acceptance of the law by the 
people, as the social standard of the time. So, in a sense, 
legal control is as much by force of .social standards as by 
force of the law itself. In administration, a law may be 
potentially powerful but be weak and ineffective in prac- 
tice because it is not appealed to, either by those who com- 
mand or by those who are commanded by it. Distinction 
must be made, therefore, between the power of control and 
the effective application of the power to the work needing 
control. 


3. The Nature of Control as Efected through Facts and 
Trinciple.v' 

Knowledge holds a high place in our behavior. Knowl- 
edge, in the form of facts, principles, propositions, fonnulae, 
or h)q)otheses, is so much and so contiiuiously a part of our- 
selves and of our daily lives, that often we are Httle awaie 
of how our knowing determines our actions. We seldom 


If one views the norms sot up by a law as a danger sign or as a 
tlireat to be feared, instead of as a friendly guide to action, he is not 
likely to make vase administrative u.se of the law. 
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act or restrain our impulses to act, except with respect to 
facts of some sort. We make our laws in the light of the 
facts of our experience, as much as we do in the light of 
our ideals and our system of values. Even our values and 
ideals are molded to fit somewhat into the facts of tlie world 
we are in; furthermore, we have used our knowledge of life 
in developing our ideals and in living hy them. 

By administration we mean studied action. In manage- 
ment, the hard facts of life confront one so forcefully that 
he soon finds that he is in no dream world; that what he 
does affects others; and that, to be effective, decisions and 
orders must be rational. Compelling people against the 
dictates of reason is too inconsistent to be long tolerated in 
our form of culture. IJesidcs having a clear and defensible 
purpose, administration must proceed by sound logic. Pur- 
pose and logic can be defensible and sound only if they are 
in respect to the facts and principles of education and^sound 
reasoning as they apply in the circumstances of tlie case in 
hand. 

That knowledge is as much tlie basis for control as it is for 
planning or organizing or directing or coordinating in ad- 
ministration may readily be seen. If one chooses not to act 
in a given case, it must be that he has made that decision in 
light of his knowledge of the case; otherwise, why did he 
refrain? Mere apathy or indifference or dullness cannot 
stand for long as the basis for either action or inaction in 
management. 

Knowledge^ with law, as control in a technical setise. Be- 
sides this control in a general sense, knowledge is the basis 
of control in its technical sense.® In general, one looks at 

Tlie idea of control implied in the term comptroller— -as it is com- 
monly used in business managcjnent— is useful in school adrnimstration 
because education can use not only its strictly technical processes with 
good effect, but also its concept of control in relation to the broader 
purposes, the social responsibilities of business. See J. Hugh Jackson, 
The Comptroller. Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press. 
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the results of what he has done as a guide to further action. 
Wlien this is done witli precision, we tliink of it as control 
in a technical sense. Tlie use of tests and examinations in 
teaching or the use of a study of costs in budget making 
illustrates this, for here the findings from a study of facts 
are a measuring stick and a standard to guide next steps. 

In many cases, facts can be used in a form that seems to 
make a perfect control.^ A set of rules may be enacted, 
providing tliat classes in algebra shall not exceed twenty- 
five in number; that supplies for instruction shall be pro- 
vided on the basis of X dollars per pupil; that classrooms 
shall be provided with seats on the basis of X sijuare feet of 
floor space per occupant; that depreciation on wooden 
buildings shall be computed at the rate of X per eent per 
year; that salaries .shall be determined— here will follow a 
statement of policy (which is law) and a group of sched- 
ules, providing for beginners, for newly employed but ex- 
perienced, and for those previously or long employed; and 
providing for increments in salary based upon experience, 
training, tenure, and success. Most of the salary .specifica- 
tions can be expressed in quantitative terms. 

Such rules provide control primarily through facts. How- 
ever, attention is called to the point that, in all these cases 
of fact control— and these are but a few samples- the con- 
trol is in the facts, in one., sense, but in the law or rule or 
policy behind the facts, in another. Facts in such cases arc 
lifeless and ineffective until they are activated by the au- 
thority of law. It is the law tliat makes them operative. 
The.se are cases in which facts can control, only because 
they are made into some kind of instruments or devices that 
bring the current of legal power to tliem when they are 
needed to shape and to guide or to stop some action, or to 
change any hesitancy to act. In the above cases, the facts 
seem to turn on the law as one turns on electric lights. 
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When the registrations reach twenty-five, that turns on the 
rule or policy or standard governing class size. But, as it 
is the electricity that lights the lamp, so it is the rule, the 
authority of law, that stops further registrations in the class. 

Knowledge as the sole basis of control. There are other 
cases ill w^hich facts are used as controls in administration 
without having any law back of theia, in the sense just 
illustrated. Several cases of this type suggest themselves. 
In the preparing of a budget, studies of prospective enroll- 
ments and attendance arc made as bases for estimating the 
need for supplies and additions to staff. In the develop- 
ing of a building program, the useful life of eacli building, 
determined by studies of depreciation and obsolescence, has 
to be known and used as a control over demand for replace- 
ment of outworn plants. Studies of lieating cost in difier- 
(^nt types of liiiildings, or in like buildings with different 
typ(\s of heating svsterns, may 1>e used to control cliok'c of 
the tvpe of building to erect or of heating system to in- 
stall, These are cases in which the facts arc backed more 
by the obligation and dcjsiro to apply principles of economy 
and sound principles of instruction and housing than they 
are by law. They ar<^ backed by law, however, in th(' sense 
that the law contemplates and supports and authorizes 
sound economy and sound educational procedures; and if 
the administrator uses such studies, he uses them with 
authority, even though their use may not be provided for 
specifically, as in a law, rule, policy, or other special device 
of school government. 

In using facts as controls, as is true of ]aw^ one has to he 
discriminating; for, to be effective as controls, facts must be 
pertinent to the case in question. By a cost anal)’sis one 
may find that algebra instruction is costing $25 per student 
in one high school and $28 in another. Docs this vail for 
spending more freely in one or less freely in the other? 
Certainly neither, without study of still more facts. This 
difference may be an unavoidable difference, for it may be 
tlie best that can be had when the instruction programs are 
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properly fitted to educational needs in the two schools. So, 
control by facts is no simpler tlian is control by law, and 
often it is far more difficult to apply. 

4. The Nature of Control as Effected through Personal and 

Professioiml Ethics and- Social Proprieties^ 

Impersonal vs. personal forms of control. Controls that 
are effected by force of law or by force of fact or principle 
are relatively impersonal or object)\'c. When the law 
authorizes a certain procedure for establishing a school, or 
when it is applied through a contract, it remains constant 
for all parties. When decision or action is based upon facts, 
no amount of wishing or prejudice can alter it. It is true 
that over a long period law tends to grow with the times 
and, in many cases, that facts, even though they do not 
change in themselves, are differently evaluated in different 
periods. Sucli changes, however, art* discernible only for 
very long periods or as between widel)' different cultures. 

Man’s desire for certainty in his affairs, and for consis- 
tenev and securitv, as well as for economv of ('ffort and for 
the pleasure of living on understanding terms with others, 
causes him to develop and apjily impersonal controls 
wherever he can. W^e have learned to trust figures, even 
though we may dislike the things the)* rc\’cal about our 
doings. A law, a fact, a principle nui) not attack ns, but 
neither can we set it aside, for it stands as truth. W'e can 
use or ignore it as we choose, but it is certain to count in 
the cud. Since facts are constant in their bearing in any 
case, they arc readily usable as a basis of understanding; and 
since facts do not lie, we c*an afford to be guided by them. 
The more knowledge wc develop about education, there- 
fore, the more possibilities we shall have for using the power 
of fact to guide our procedures. 

However objective our world may be, and however far 
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we may go in building a science of education, we ourselves, 
as individuals and as societies, are also to be considered. As 
individuals, we are in part self-impelled. We move some- 
what in terms of knowledge but, in part, also by habit and 
in terms of our ideals, beliefs, prejudices, tastes, and feel- 
ings. Corresponding to these, society has its traditions, cus- 
toms, proprieties and conventions, and its systems of ethics. 
These are powerful forces that impel us from within and 
compel us from without. Our habits and beliefs arc ac- 
quired slowly as we grow up, and with these we acquire 
attitudes and feelings of respect for the prevailing traditions 
and customs and ethical concepts of our people. These 
forms of behavior and these ways of life form a culture pat- 
tern so widely accepted and used that the standardized 
habits and customs are accepted as bases against wliich we 
predict and judge the conduct of each other. 

How personal and social forces may operate as coMrols. 
Since one s personal habits and beliefs arc built up in terms 
of v^hat we strive for, and since what we strive for is 
governed not only by out* •bodily needs and our personal 
tastes, but also by what may be available to us in our envi- 
ronment to choose from, and since our environment is social 
as well as physical, our personalities and onr characters 
should grow^ up in close adjustment with the traditions, cus- 
toms, and conventions of society. Tf such harmony were 
' actually attained, the individual would always conform to 
the established social standards from choice. It frequently 
happens otherwise— that the personality, with its wuy of life, 
is not consistent with the social standards fixed by tradition 
or by our ethical concepts and norms, so that the urge that 
comes from within is in conflict with the force that is exerted 
by social demand or social approval. 

As controls over conduct, these two forces must be 
thought of separately, as well as together. In management, 
we must know that we can use law and knowledge as con- 
trols, but that these are applied to work by persons— persons 
who are moved to act, in part, by their own inner impulses, 
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tastes, and wants; in part, by the pressure of the social 
standards of the time upon them. When the personal 
standards of an employee are found to be consistent with 
accepted social standards, we trust him; when we have 
reason to think the opposite, we do not trust him so far. 
The individual may conform to social standards by choice 
or only from fear of conflict witli tliem. To be labeled as 
ill-mannered or as unprofessional is to have many of the 
possibilities of life cut off. Thus, fear of social banishment 
tends to deter one from unprofessional conduct or even to 
drive him to aggressive conformance with the standards of 
professional behavior. 

An individual may conform to social standards, not be- 
cause he believes in and desires to live bv them, but in order 
to have the reward of social approval. Management must 
judge in each case, therefore, whether conformance is real 
or whether it is hypocrisy, impelled by fear. 

About these less objective fonns of power, management 
can never be quite so certain as it can be about the powers 
of the law and of knowledge. Use of these personal and 
social powers as controls undoubtedly has great possibilities, 
provided that we can find ways to apply them with reason- 
able surencss. Since they are not separable froTii persons, 
they can be only as constant, as consistent, and as powerful 
as are the persons who apply them. We know that they 
will be effective for control as long as personal wish and 
habit run parallel with social standards. It is w^hen tliey 
might be at odds with each other that, as controls, we could 
not trust them. Of one thing we are sure. These two 
forms of power are real, tliey exist in all social enterprises, 
they motivate and control human conduct everywhere. Ac- 
cordingly, they are elements in management and we must 
deal with them. 

Managements responsihility for using these forms of 
power. It should not be necessary to bind employees to 
rules or orders to do things that they would normally choose 
to do. When we employ a teacher, we entrust children to 
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his care and feel sure enough that the children will be 
treated both humanely and intelligently. The teacher s 
certificate to teach is an index of personality, character, and 
training, which can be as firmly relied upon to control the 
teacher’s behavior as if they were a law or a measurable 
fact or unit of power. Yet, there is a limit to human effort, 
to zeal, to the will to sacrifice sclf-inteiest, and to tlie desire 
to merit social approval. As care of children brings fatigue, 
the controlling power of personal standards and of social 
approval tend to hold less firmly. Further, individuals \ary 
widely as to how these forces affect their conduct. 

If managcnx'iit is to deal intelligently with these factors, 
it will try to understand them; it will make as large a place 
as possible for human freedom in manageinenl; but it will 
not do this by trusting entirely to chance or to offhand 
guessing. It will regard these forms of power as soinctliing 
to use constrnctiv^ely and Jiot as sona'thing to ignore mr to 
try to suppress. The task of finding wa\s for using them, 
of developing devices for applying them in school work, is 
as much a responsibility of , management as is the parallt*! 
task of preparing devices for applying the pow (‘r of law and 
of knowledge. 

5. Imtrnmrnts, Devices, ami Methods of Control 

Power, and devices for applying it to Us objective. One 
may have power for control but lack suitable wa)^s and 
means for bringing that power to bear when and where the 
control is needed. The law, knowledge (facts, principles, 
and the methods of science and of logic), professional 
ethics, and personal beliefs, and social customs and pro- 
prieties provide administrators with power. This power is 
not theirs to use entirely at will, but they can use the var- 
ious forms of it within the limits of its own nature. 

To complete an examination into the nature of control 
through use of these forms of power, it is necessary to con- 
sider them at work or to consider how to apply them; e,g.. 
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how they can be made to effect control at the time and 
place and in the manner desired. Control is needed 
throughout the school enterprise— over its purposes, em- 
ployees, children, instructional program, finance, plant, 
equipment, public relations. Wlierever there is any look 
ahead, any form of action or decision, any contract or 
owiKMship or debt or property, there must be some appro- 
priate form of control, either to guide the action or to eval- 
uate the results of it. 

Since materials are inactive in themselves and can be held 
and used by persons, it might be well enough to think of 
control as apphiug to persons only. In many cases, usage 
is othcrw ise, however, and for the reason that the material 
or the object— finance, credit, supplies, plant, library— is 
usable or consumable by many persons; also, it is easier to 
keep a check on the property than on all the people; often 
too, it is the property value that we wish to conserve. In 
such eases, however, control may l)e effected by applying 
power cither to the object or to those who use the object or, 
it may b(\ to both. So, we may devise a plan for the con- 
trol of money (as to its tiscs), or for the control of the 
people who are to usi' the money. In either case, we have 
three factors to consider: (1) the power that effects the 
control; (2) the device by which the power of control is 
brought to bear; and (3) the objec‘t (j}ersons, materials, or 
proc(^sses) upon which the control is focusc^d. 

Tlif' hiicl^ct and ctiniruliwi as devices for coniroV At 
this point, attention is invited to the device which is used 
as a rcKxplack^ of the power or as the channel through 
which the power is made effective, as it is applied to its 
object. 

We may think of the budget as an administrative instru- 
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ment or device for control if we view it as a complete docu- 
ment, ready for use. If we think of the service it provides 
in the way of channeling funds to the needed services and 
materials, we may tliink of the budget as a method of col- 
lecting funds from their sources and distributmg funds to 
points where they are needed. As an administrative proc- 
ess, this is as much direction as it is coptrol. As a control 
on funds, the budget limits people in their uses of them. 
This kind of control is effected by the legal authority, to- 
gether with the figures and specifications that make up the 
budget. State law requires school budgeting, the board 
enacts or adopts the budget, and the superintendent is 
authorized to direct its execution. The budget is in fact 
a law and, as such, it is an instrument for the residence and 
flow of legal authority. This authority directs the assem- 
bling and spending of funds to specified ends. The direct- 
ing is not mere guidance; it is also control, bec'anso^ the 
specifications have to be followed and by them the manage- 
ment is sure to be judged. 

The budget represents another fonn of control when we 
consider it as a financial expression of an educational pro- 
gram. Here, the authority of the wisdom and sound judg- 
ment which it embodies gives it power. It is a symbol of 
intelligence, a plan of action, that represents study and 
careful balancing of educational values and, so, commands 
the respect of all. This high social and professional status 
means, too, that it is supported by public opinion. This is 
a case of where the authority of knowledge both directs and 
controls, and where it is supported also by the power of 
social approval. 

This “power of knowledge^’ affects control more directly 
in still another way. Since every service and every item of 
material used in the schools represents money, a study of 
the uses of money can provide a useful approach for the 
study of the educational services and materials purchased. 
In this way the budget figures provide a quantitative ter- 
minology through which one may get a helpful basis for com- 
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paring intangible educational values. Is it better to put 
$10,000 into additional courses in a high school; or should 
it go into shops, laboratories, and studios, for upper grade 
children? Here, asking how many children will be affected 
in each case, we find the estimated cost to be $50 per pupil 
in one case and $24 in the other. By pursuing such anal- 
ysis, school administrators are able to develop many new 
ways of seeing and comparing the services and materials 
they are planning for. This is control in the form of check- 
ing, evaluating, analyzing, judging. 

Control imporfemt as a ichole, not as power alone or as 
device alone. From this illustration, it is seen that a device 
or an instrument of control may be used to effect control in 
three ways: (1) by force of the legal power it represents; 
(2) by force of social pressure, the public’s high regard for 
the wisdom it embodies and the usefulness it represents to 
their schools; and (3) by Jil>plying the power of facts as a 
medium or means whereby the value of the devices may be 
examined and judged. It is not to be expected that all 
devices for control will be or need be designed to utilize all 
three of these forms of power as their means. The point 
is that the device without power is a meaningless and inert 
and useless mechanism, but with it, the device comes alive 
and exerts a quiet— but compelling— legal, social, or factual 
force, as the case may be. 

Because power cran control only if contained and chan- 
neled, and because a device (such as a budget, a salary 
schedule, a depreciation formula, or a scholastic record 
system) is effective only when it is empowered, there can 
be no point in studying mechanical devices or even organi- 
zation, as mere forms. Instead, their nature as administra- 
tive instruments must be judged by their power tod me- 
chanical parts and arrangement, all as one. And to know 
the value of any device, one would have to consider its pur- 
pose and its behavior when active. From such study only 
may one expect to ascertain the nature of control or of any 
particular type or scheme of control. 
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6. The Rule Book a Major Instrument of Control 

Control as one function of the book of rules. For the ad- 
ministration of a school system a wide variety of control 
devices will be necessary/'' Some of these will utilize legal 
power only, others will employ knowledge, w hile still others 
will bring to bear social standards or personal motives. 
More often a device will provide for the use of more than 
one of these forms of powa^r. The nltimatc source of the 
social and legal powder used lies with the pe ople to create 
or else is inherent in their culture svsteni. (Constitution, 
statutes, regulations, legal precedents, along with our pro- 
fessional and social standards, are typt's of devices through 
which these controlling forces are brought to bear upon the 
persons and the materials employed in the service, tf these 
devices for control do not operat(^ aiitomatieally, it becomes 
the duty of administration to employ dirf?ctioii to (aih)ree 
them as commands. One may direct an applicant to lile his 
certificate, for instance, but it is the legal significance of the 
certificate that provides the desired control. 

Within anj' local school -system, controls are cirected 
through many local devices— rules, contracts, schedules, 
calendars, records, forms, and authorizations— all of which 
must keep wu’thin the limits of state controls, TJic power 
to establish such local controls rests in the board of educa- 
tion. Some of these it may formulate itself; others, it will 
adopt as formulated and recommended by its staff of ex- 
perts. To adopt or authorize, here, means to endow with 
legal power. 

The basic over-all instrument for control, as w^ell as for all 
other managerial activities in a local system, is the board s 
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book of rules and regulations. In such a code are to be 
found the major purposes of education to be pursued, the 
structure of the school government, definition or outline of 
the program of instruction, the broader policies, the plan of 
housing, and the more important procedures for the s) stem. 
Though some of these rules arc intended to function pri- 
marily as controls, most of them are designed to provide for 
directing or coordinating or planning or organizing or, 
possibly, for a combination of these forms of administrative 
activity. 

Control through rules defining educational purposes. 
Undc'r the general authority of such a major instrument of 
control, pi'ovision is made f(jr numerous special devices. 
Bcfoi o consideration of these, however, a brief examination 
of the rule book as a control device may be of value. 
Throughout the rule book, purposes to be serv^ed are set up 
at many points, somcTimi's stated as such and, again, im- 
plic'd in a statcnuait of policy or in a definition of terms or 
of duties. Once the board has thus set up a purpose, it fol- 
lows that all contracts for services and materials arc drawn 
with a view to attaining that purpose. In this manner the 
official purpose's stand as controls over employees at work, 
over programs and procedures, and over materials to be pur- 
chased or used. As such, the powder behind the rules may 
never have to lx* invoked as an order or as a means of stop- 
ping action, because employees understand, approve, and 
themselves desire to attain these purposes as their educa- 
tional objectives. The rules thus have much the same 
effect as a guidepost in preventing travel in a wrong direc- 
tion and in forming a basis for judging how far one has gone 
or what part of the journey has been covered. 

Rules on organization as controls. Rules covering per- 
sonnel organization are also devices of control. Organiza- 
tion is the basis of job assignments; as such, it has the effect 
of channeling effort wuth a view to its unity and economy. 
The lines that separate functions or jobs are the controls 
against false assumption of rights or responsibilities for 
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work. One’s contract and his assignment to duty are 
other devices of control that provide further extensions of 
the organization mechanism. 

The organization of plant, of the instructional program, 
of finance, and of the record systems are controls applied 
to materials and subject matter, rather than to persons 
direct; yet, they control persons quite, as effectively as if 
they were stated as the powers and duties or as preventions 
of the action of employees. Such rules operate, also, as 
bases for judging the integrity and efBciency of manage- 
ment, and they control the energies and actions of those 
who have to work by them. 

Rules defining duties and procedures operate similarly, 
but as direct controls over persons and, through persons, 
over the materials they use in their work. 

Stated policies as controls. In the form of policies, the 
rule book will provide for the preparation and use of many 
special devices and methods. The rule book will provide a 
policy by which the state school budget law shall be made 
effective. This policy will make clear how the, bud get is to 
be prepared, adopted, and administered, and what revenues 
and expenditures it shall cover. This policy is a control 
against all ways of handling money and property, except for 
those which are consistent with the state laws and with the 
board’s policy. When the budget is completed and 
adopted, then, through it, this jmlicy Ls particularized in 
terms of specific sums for specific services and materials. 

The accounting system as a control. To make budget 
control effective requires more than legal authority. By the 
fact of its adoption, the budget almost certainly carries with 
it the backing of social approval, which has much to do witli 
how the funds will be administered. The budget controls 
by authorizing what can be done in finance. This does 
not completely assure that the budget will be perfectly 
carried out. To assure soimd execution, a further control 
is provided in the form of an accounting system and, beyond 
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this, still a fourth control in the form of an audit is com- 
monly provided for. 

One may think of an accounting system as a single instru- 
ment of control or as an organized collection of separate 
devices, each separate account serving an end of its own 
and, at the same time, contributing to a systematized and 
unified scheme for preserving all essential facts that cover 
the history, together with an audit, of every business trans- 
action individually and by classes. For instance, the gen- 
eral ledger of an accounting system is usually thought of as 
the control of all other accounts and records in the system. 

An accounting system controls with respect to two im- 
portant ends; (1) it guarantees integrity in the conduct of 
school business; (2) it provides facts and analyses by which 
both the educational and the economic significance of all 
transactions may be worked out as needed. The first indi- 
cates whether the budget was followed; the second provides 
a means of evaluating the budget on both an economical 
and an educational basis. 

Bminess forms as controls. The principle of control is 
the dominant idea in each business form adopted for use. 
Teachers* contracts, contracts for buildings, Iniilding blue- 
prints with specifications, inventory forms, requisition forms, 
purchase-order fonns, warrants, deeds, insurance policies, 
wage and salary schedules, payroll, retirement and pension 
plans, organization charts, plot maps, receipt forms— all 
these are samples of special devices that help to make up the 
total mechanism for the control of school business. That 
many of these function in other phases of the administrative 
process is obvious; but the idea of control that is rooted 
in the statute providing for school budgeting, that is ex- 
tended through a board policy, through an oflBcially formed 
and adopted budget, and on through all the complex mech- 
anism of an accounting system suggests the major function 
of these many instruments. Finally, to complete this mech- 
anism of control, yet another stage, including many techni- 
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cal devices, is required in the form of filing systems, cross- 
reference indexes, catalogues, and safety vaults. One must 
be able to find his tools if he is to use them, and they must 
be safely kept, in cas(^ they have real value or are capable 
of misuse or abuse. 

Wliether one views these devices as control in a general 
sense or in a technical sense will deepen d upon the particular 
use he desires to make of them. Clearly, they can be effec- 
tive in directing action; but thev serve, also, to hold things 
to their purposes and, so, to prevent WTong action in ad- 
ministration; furthermore, thev can be used as bases for 
evaluating or judging the wisdom of an action or a decision 
or the value of a property, a procedure, or a policy; and 
so, they can be used as a means for guiding futures decisions. 
The rule book may not mention all of theses detailed devices, 
as such; yet their places as extensions of the rule book arc 
clearly implied by the fact that the functions for which they 
are designed are there to perform, 

7. Salary Schedule as a Control 

The salary schedrdc provides le^al control. The value of 
a salarv schedule as a means of coiilvol will l)ear closer ex- 
amination than is provided in the above references to it. 
The wa\s bv which it efl'ects control mav throw furtlier 

j » 

light upon the nature of such a sclu^dule, as well as upon 
the function of control. 

As a control, a salary schedule is a legal instrument. By 
force of its legal status, it provides tJic basis upon which 
salaries are detej mined. When a teacher is to be employed, 
certain facts pertaining to the teacher are matched against 
the schedule; and automatically, by that check, the salary 
is fixed. This is control bv la control, in the sense that 
the schedule determines how much money is to be paid and 
prevents the supoirintendent from altering that figure. That 
is, it controls the decision of the executive and it controls 
the salary. 

Other forms of power also plmj a part in the control. 
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There is more to a salary schedule than this, however. A 
good schedule bases salary upon training, experience, tenure 
in the system, and efficiency in service; and it indicates what 
amounts and combinations of these itcjins are to stand for 
specified amounts of salary. It is possible and practicalDle 
so to arrange these figures that, unless a teacher keeps 
abreast of Jiis profession, he may acquire negative as well 
as positive increments to his salary as time passes. This 
provides a form of control over the teacher’s effort to keep 
abreast of tlici profession. Neglect may mean penalty; 
strong effort may mean a prize. In tlie schools both penalt\^ 
and prize are stated in terms of moiiey; but tlic) carry with 
them something almost as valuable, even if less tangible, in 
tli(^ form of social and professional recognition. These lat- 
ter provide quite as gcaiuine pressures as do financial re- 
wards or penalties, and the y tend almost as strongly to hold 
the teacher to standards. 

This social and piofessional recognition rc^presents a type 
of pressure from without, partly because these forms of ap- 
proval are one indc^x of value in an employee. Supca intend- 
ents are looking for men who stand high in the profession. 
High standing may b<^ striven for by a teacher, however, 
either because of personal ambition to acJiieve the highest 
possible self-development, or because of the reward it is 
pretty sure to bring— in money or in improved social and 
professional standing m the community, or both. So, as 
control, the schedule’s provision for promotion may bring 
four kinds of power into action: (1) legal power, because 
this is, in fact, the basis of c'ontracts; (2) knowledge, be- 
cause certain facts and principles determine the salary and 
what the executive must do; (3) social approval, because 
chance of reward or fear of penalty in social and profes- 
sional status induces effort at professional improvement; 
and (4) personal, because it affords stimulus and opportu- 
nity for self -development and the desire to serve. 

A sound salary schedule effects general control over public 
attitude toward schools. Control is seen, also, in the gen- 
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eral feeling of confidence that with a schedule there can be 
no favoritism in the system. The schedule is supposed to 
be equitable and fair, in the sense that it represents sound 
public economy. A state or a nation is defeating its own 
ends when it underpays or overpays those who serve it.“ 
This ideal policy may often be ahead of practice but in the 
minds of the people it has reality, and the existence of a 
salary schedule is taken as a sign that that policy is in eflFect. 
The result is puldic confidence, in which teachers, execu- 
tives, board, and the people are all joined. By providing 
a sound basis for social solidarity on the question of compen- 
sation, this provides control against suspicion and fear of 
partiality or unfairness. 

Ways for effecting more specific controls through salaries. 
Another way by which a salary schedule may provide con- 
trol is by designing it to fit special situations. Suppose that 
a system is suffering a heavy turnover in staff and that many 
of its best teachers are leaving. With the purpose of con- 
trolling this loss, a study is made, which reveals that teach- 
ers are going elsewhere to better salaries. Question: What 
is wrong? Is the total salary item of the budget too small, 
or is the total unwisely distributed or, possibly, are these 
both responsible? Is the loss from among teachers recently 
employed, or from among those who have attained the 
maximum in salary? If it is from the former group, con- 
trol might be effected by raising salaries of the early years 
of employment; if from the latter, by raising the maximum 
salaries. If plenty of good talent is seeking entrance to the 
system at present salaries, then, possibly some of the money 
applied on initial salaries could be shifted to better increases 
for the later years. Thus, by shifting the attention of good 
pay to the point at which control of loss is needed, the loss 
can be diminished, assuming that loss is due to low salary. 

Proper salary and wage scales in a government where so large 
a number of people are employed, as in our country, can scarcely 
fail to support and to stimulate soundness throughout the country’s 
entire economy, partly by direct effect and partly by establishing a 
sound and influential precedent. 
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Often it is due to low morale, caused by other factors as 
well, such as hard work program, poor management, inade- 
quate facilities, and no sick-leave allowance. 

8. The Building Program as a Control 

A building program controls through the power of science, 
philosophy, and social approval. A building program is a 
plan for directing, as well as for controlling, plant operation 
and plant expansion. To do either, the program must cover 
proposed action through a period of years, and it must be 
under continuous study and revision, to make sure that it is 
in reality abreast. Such a program is developed in terms 
of known and estimated needs, as these are affected by 
changes in numbers to be housed; by changes in instruc- 
tional program that may require expression in the form or 
amount of housing; by the effects of obsolescence, wear and 
tear, and loss by fire or other damage; by shifts in price 
and wage structures; and by demands for other public needs 
that may affect tax rates. 

The control that is desired is largely, but not solely, fac- 
tual, in the sense that everything must add up. To be 
sound, a building program must have positive social approval 
back of it; besides, it should hold to good form in archi- 
tecture, which may not be so much a matter of fact as of 
taste or, perhaps, a compromise of many differences in taste. 
Further, a good building program, being designed to fit 
buildings to desired educational activities, will often have 
to choose what educational values to work toward. Here it 
is not facts alone, but also choice of cultural values, that 
give shape to the plan. In the realm of materials, prices, 
wages, space needed, engineering matters, and the like, 
facts are of major importance. Even here there often may 
be questions of judgment and public preference as to how 
large a sum to spend; whether to bond or not to bond; how 
plain or ornate, strictly utilitarian or monumental the type 
of architecture shall be; where to build and where not to 
build. These are not questions of fact alone. The people 
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should participate in effecting these decisions, and the lead- 
ership of school officials should make this participation 
possible by keeping the public properly abreast of its plan- 
ning.^^ 

What the building plan controls. Control in the plan re- 
sides in the force it exercises to hold developments as close 
and true to educational needs as the financial capacity of 
the district warrants. It is seen in the povx?r of the pro- 
gram to prev('nt waste and in its power to keep the interest 
and pride of the p(H)ple centered in their schools. In so far 
as the school plant expresses social approval and good taste, 
it stands, also, as a general force for social control, by pro- 
viding standards or measuring sticks against which private, 
as well as public, buildings come to be judged. 

Aside from this gcaieral control, the building program 
stands <juard (nor manv details of manaiicment. For in- 
stance, by the program, plant is to be abandoned two years 
later. This fact effects a useful control over maintenance 
expense for that plant. Few repairs \vi]\ be made, except 
for safety and healtli. As population shows prospect of in- 
crease in new areas, the plan will indicate? purchase of new 
sites before costs become too much affected by th(' growing 
demand. The plan will call for rcdistricting for attendaiici? 
areas as population shifts, thus refilling buildings that are 
being vacated and relit'ving crowded buildings. 

9, The Trograni of Instruction as a Control 

Control as one ale incut in administering instruction. An- 
other major and comprehensive instrunient of control is that 
of the program of instruction. This program can })e 
thought of as a unified plan of education, an organization of 

This does not inean that every trivial matter is t() l^e mad(^ ques- 
tion of public debate. The board must know the public it is speaking 
for, and it must exercise leadership where leadership is needed. It 
should rai-ely, if ever, act on any matter of importance in dcliancc 
of public opinion. The noisy clamor of a propagandizing minority 
group is not to be confused with public opinion. 
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instructional materials and activities, for the district as a 
whole. It is the function of administration to see this pro- 
gram as a unified scheme; and if it is to be effective, it must 
operate in organized form and not cause tlie system to break 
up into little, independent units, which so often show' a 
pronenoss for competition, with a consequent training in 
prejudices inconsistent w^ith tlie meaning of ]il;)cral educa- 
tion. 

By virtue of its being a plan of study and, so, a plan of 
teacliing, it controls students and teadiers very directly in 
piactically all that they do. Further, such a program not 
only ()rganiz(‘s materials for teacliers and students, it also 
directs and coordinates tlieir activities; but liero concern is 
with its pow er as a control. 

B(\sides controlling teachers and students, it is a control 
over principals, directors, supervisors, research workers, 
guidance w'orkers, nurses, doctors, attendance oiRcers, cur- 
ricnhiin workcTS, and others who hav'c any part in either 
making or revising it or in adjiiinistering the instruction. 
Whatever work any one does touching the d(‘\'(d()pment or 
manageincmt of the instriictioiial program, that W'ork must 
check with the official program and must be judged by the 
contribution it makes to that program. In this way, the 
program effc'cts control. 

Control effected more bij knowledge lluni hij law. The 
power of control in this instrument is to be found, first of 
all, in the legal force back of the program. The program 
is, in realit)', a law. It is authorized by statutes, it is offi- 
cially enacted by the board, and it is administered much as 
is any other law. 

The extent to which this legal powc'r of control is made 
apparent through direction in management will vary greatly. 
There are places where the element of authority is an ever- 
present and olwious label on all actions and decisions-w^hat- 
ever is done in the name of the law or the board’s policy or 
the superintendent’s order. In such school systems, by 
implications, at least, the teason for doing anything seems 
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to be that the law or the board or the superintendent or the 
principal has so ordered. In such schools, many things that 
should be cared for mainly through controls are achieved 
by direction, instead. 

This legal element needs only a little scrutiny to show 
that any such use of it as this is no less than an abuse. 
Here, especially, legal power is a means?, not an end. It is 
a means in the fact that the program was not established as 
law until first it had been born of a careful study of the 
community’s needs for education. Such a state school law 
is very general, so general that to apply it in any locality 
a study of local educational needs is first required. The 
statutes imply tliat these studies will be made as a basis for 
any local program. A board acts only upon the results of 
such studies when it adopts a curriculum or any policy to 
govern its curriculum. Thus, in origin, the instructional 
program is a product of study; and it is this study, not the 
law alone, that makes it good. To administer it in terms of 
any authority, wilhout recognizing also the authority of the 
knowledge that went into making, is to miss the whole 
idea of sound government. The purpose of the law is 
merely to put legal approval and power behind the power 
of knowledge, and not at all to dismiss or diminish the 
effects that the knowledge may have in the control of in- 
struction. 

Social standards also play a part in the control Besides 
Iciw and knowledge, there is a third element of control in a 
curriculum; it is the power of social approval. At the end 
of his course, the student receives a highly prized social 
recognition. The parent shares in this prize, and the school 
and the community share in it. Though not exactly meas- 
urable, the social value of a school diploma is everywhere 
recognized. As a force, this social worth of an education 
drives parents to sacrifice in order that their children may 
be in school; and it drives students to serious effort at diffi- 
cult tasks when they would like to play. By maintaining 
high standards and excellent teaching service, teachers gain 
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local and professional recognition, so it causes them to work 
hard. In so far as it stands as a basis for judging educa- 
tional achievement, in so far as it holds people true to a 
purpose or plan of action or restrains tendencies to break 
away from the accepted standards, it is eflFective as admin- 
istrative control. In like manner, as it affords opportunity 
for desired self-expression, it affords control in the sense 
that it releases and guide the energy that lies back of per- 
sonal aspirations to be well educated. 

Thus it is seen that, when thought of as an administrative 
instrument, a curriculum not only plans, organizes, directs, 
and coordinates the actions of board, execulivcs, supervisors, 
teachers, students, and parents, but it operates, also, as a 
control. It controls by providing a standard against which 
action and achievement are judged, while departures from 
it are penalized, and also, by serving as a guide to action. 
In establishing control of the curriculum, the power of law, 
of knowledge, and of social recognition all play a part. For 
any one person concerned— student, teacher, parent, or 
principal— the power of personal urge to self-development 
may also play a part. Knowledge creates and gives guid- 
ance for following the program; law gives it recognition and 
status with the government and the people; social standards 
and tastes establish important values in the mastery of it; 
and it stands as opportunit)' h^r personal aspirations to self- 
development. 

10. More Specialized Controh through Technical Devices 

Library catalogue as control. Aside from the book of 
rules as an over-all control and the somewhat comprehen- 
sive controls effected through the various units of organiza- 
tion and through the budget, the accounting systems, the 
salary and wage schedules, the building program, and the 
curriculum, there are many specialized devices for control 
of details. A number of these have been mentioned. The 
library catalogue, taken as a whole, is a comprehensive 
mechanism of control over the many separate items com- 
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prised in the library. As a whole, for a library of great 
size, the catalogue is as complicated as any curriculum and, 
in some ways, far more so. In a library of a million books, 
the catalogue provides ready directions for finding any item 
of which one knows the author or the title or the special or 
even general classification; and for experts, this is by no 
means all such a catalogue offers. The shelving of books 
is controlled by the mechanism of the catalogue system, as 
is the use and lending of books. Each book is thus under 
a number of separate controls, each designed to hold that 
book in readiness for use. In a public school, the library 
catalogue is simpler, hut for any one item it stands as a 
ready control against loss and as a guarantee of ready avail- 
ability and of proper use. 

Terscmncl-record system as control, Tlie cumulative record 
card for each student is a minor plan or device of control, 
in the sense that it provides a consolidated factual basts for 
passing judgment upon, or for deciding questions affecting, 
the stiuhmt in question. Knowing that such a record exists, 
no teacher will advise a stmlent on important matters with- 
out first seeing this background of facts. The child’s teacher 
and his counselor use such a record constantly to con- 
trol the advice fhey give. This record may often have an 
effect on promotion, on class or indhndual assignments, on 
cases im^olvujig discipline, on treatment of cases of person- 
ality difficulties, on health problems, on attendance, on 
choice of studies, on home study, and the like. Everywhere 
it is the stop, look, and listen sign. It prevents haste by 
compelling the traveller to read the signs before choosing 
the road he will follow. 

The work schedule as control. The daily time scheduk^ 
is a control device for guaranteeing a planned program of 
life and work and play’^ for the school. Though it may not 
be followed slavishly, this program stands as a norm by 
which teachers can better judge what departures to make 
from it. For each pupil it helps to control both time and 
effort devoted to preparation of lessons and, to a large ex- 
tent, it controls the work of school custodians. 
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Control through the school calendar. The school calen- 
dar is an over-all work schedule for all the schools together. 
It fixes a time schedule by days, but not specifically what 
shall go on through any one day. It controls vacation and 
attendance; with other records, it is a basis for contr<il of 
the payroll; in many states it controls income, in part, by 
providing a basis for computing expected state income for 
attendance, and it controls many parts of the program for 
the maintenance or repair work on the school buildings. 

Class register and other niirior devices for control. The 
daily class register is a control by which a check is kept on 
the attendance', of pupils; the child's report card is a control 
to guarantee that the parent is kept informed as to the 
child’s progrerss in school; the specifications accompanying 
purchase orders or calls h)r bids are controls to guarantee 
that the price paid is properly related to what is purchased 
and that bids are, in fact, competitive. Each record and 
report form used is a control of some item of information or 
procedure by which a check can be made or a conclusion 
can be drawn. The inventory is a basis for control of 
equipment and supplies on hand and provides a basis for 
work on the budget for the ensuing year. A shelf inven- 
tory card is a minor control of the same sort, covering goods 
coming to and going from the shelf. A time clock or, more 
often, a less formal desk record, is a control device for 
checking the time of arrival and departure of those who 
use it. 

The principle of control. The principle of control is seen 
in all our safety devices, such as banisters, door openers, 
escape ladders, fire extinguishers, fire walls, locks, vaults, 
specifications covering buildings or play apparatus; it is seen 
in the arrangement of the floor plan of a building— provid- 
ing exits and entrances, in their provisions for separating 
groups or departments, in their provisions for the easy flow 
of traffic and for getting things together to fit living and 
work demands; it is seen in the arrangement of a dictionary 
and other reference works*, in a title page or an index; and 
it is seen in the layout of the playground. Everywhere tlie 
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principle of control is the same, though the device through 
which the principle is to be applied must vary greatly with 
the nature of the thing to be controlled. 

We apply control to acts of people, to soiurces and uses of 
funds, to use or to obtaining or to care of supplies and 
equipment, to facts or records, and to procedures. We con- 
trol people through contracts, assignmeijts, amount of com- 
pensation (rewards and deprivations), professional recogni- 
tion, and social approval, applying the power of law, of fact, 
and of publicity, as the case may require. 

In the shaping of a system of controls, it is apparent that 
law can be used as the power of control in many different 
forms— statutes, board policies, official decisions or orders, 
contracts, assignments, authorizations, all in endless variety. 
If the board authorizes a policy, a plan of organization, a 
job assignment, a course of study, a budget, a purchase 
order, a record form, a building plan, or even a report •ard, 
there is in each of these the power of the law. The admm- 
istrator who is ingenious can think of many devices to fit 
many kinds of work wherein the power of law is essential as 
the power of control. What is tixie of the power of law is 
equally true of the power of fact or knowledge and of the 
power of social and professional approval. 

As electric power can do many kinds of work, but for 
each kind must be applied tlnough a specialized device, so 
it is in administi'ation with tire power of law, the power of 
fact, and the power of social approval. More than this, in 
the field of management each case is likely to be compli- 
cated by the fact that, whereas a device may be designed 
for applying the power of law, it often is not possible to 
prevent the other two forms of power from working on the 
case. It is for this reason that social science is so much 
more difficult than physical science. The person who ap- 
plies the power of the law is nearly certain, in some manner 
and degree, to apply other forms of power, along with that 
of law. 
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11, Applying the Control Principle in Management 

Choosing what power to use for control. In practice, 
one has die task of discovering what to do, then, of doing it. 
Whatever a given task may be, it represents work; and to do 
work, some kind of power must be applied. Good adminis- 
trators do not sit in office chairs and wait for work to come 
to them. Instead, they have programs of work laid out, 
programs that are both continuous and changing— continu- 
ous, because schools go on, generation after generation; 
changing, because of the complications of the facts of in- 
dividual differences and of social change for what education 
requires. 

Wliether one is engaged in finding and defining the work 
that is to be done or in planning for or performing it or, 
later, in e\ aluating what has been done, lie will require the 
use of authority and a means or a method for applying the 
power of authority to the task. Whether he moves in terms 
of the authority of law or by application of knowledge or by 
use of social standards or by an inner urge to self-expres- 
sion will depend upon two factors— the nature of the work 
and of those who do tlie work, and tlie administrator's per- 
sonal will in the case. Personal choice of what power to 
apply or to rely upon in a given task may have some range, 
but it is clearly not unlimited. To establish a contract re- 
quires the power of law. To perform a technical service 
requires the use of knowledge. To maintain morale in staff 
or student body requires the use of ethics and the system 
of proprieties of the time. To achieve the best in teaching 
or counseling, one must be driven by personal zeal for high 
attainments. 

Personal interests inay conflict with control. In choosing 
what power to apply, if directing, or what power to depend 
upon, if controlling, in a given case, one may often find the 
four fonns of power competing in his mind for place. Ones 
personal wish to achieve a certain end may cause him to 
apply the authority of his gfiBce rather than that of logic and 
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fact or, possibly, that of professional ethics. Many of the 
weaknesses of administration lie in the use of the wrong 
kinds of power. In many cases, several forms of power 
may be required and often two, or even all four, are found 
working together. In such cases, a right proportioning is 
important, for each form effects control in its own special 
way only. 

It is one thing to be wise enough to analyze the work and 
to determine what power or powers are needed; but it is a 
different thing to choose and apply at each point and stage 
what the case calls for. It is at this point that the whole 
personality, not just one’s understanding alone, asserts itself. 
One’s personal likes, one’s sensitiveness to friendly requests 
for favors, one’s fears that his decision may make him lose 
favor with his board— these are ever present, to claim a place 
in the decisioris. 

Choice of poivcr indicated hij the nature of the t^ork. 
Here, onr choice of power is the power to effect administra- 
tive control, control of people or of materials, of relation- 
ships, or of procedures. If, as was above noted, the povv^er 
must be chosen to fit the work, the first step wotild call for 
a study of the problem. What is the nature of the work, of 
the question to be settled? If, for instance, it is a ques- 
tion of personal or property rights, it will call for the power 
of law. If it is a question of facts or of principles or of 
reasoning, then the power of knowledge alone would solve 
it and the power of law would be of little avail. 

Diagnosis of a problem in management would begin by 
a re\acw of the facts and ciicumstances of the case in the 
light of the purposes to be served. If the spending of funds 
had been questioned, diagnosis of the case would start with 
a review of the budget, the device by which spending was 
supposed to be controlled. If an audit showed adccpiate 
records and no violation of the budget, then the difficulty 
might be with purchasing or storage or distribution or Tise 
of the things purchased. Control of all these matters might 
prove to be consistent in plan and intent with the budget, 
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but to be inefficiently applied. Controls over these matters 
would include the shelf-inventory system-— the records and 
forms for requisitioning, receipt, and delivery of materials at 
the storehouse or at schools and the management of the 
local consumption of the materials. 

A look at these various devices and processes will show 
that they aio designed to work together; that control of 
spending involves the use of a complex system of devices 
designed to keep check on every step in the process, from 
budg(^t plan to actual use of the purchased goods or services. 
The budget repres(‘nts legal control; but over the later steps 
in spending, the pow(T of the law has to be supplemented 
by the necessity of recognizing the facts and circumstances 
that surround the schools where the purchased materials 
are con sn mod. 

This illustration of how control over one item or feature 
or process in a school system is so connected wuth the con- 
trol of other features or processes that one must think in 
terms of S) stems of control, rather than of individual cases, 
could be duplicated in other areas than that of finance. To 
control instruction requiri's a curiiculum, a plan of guidance, 
a system of records, a work program, a marking system, 
graduation standards, and many other devices. Unless all 
these controls are effective and Ijarmonized, control over 
instruction is ineffective. Thus, the choice of the form of 
powder to be us(*d must be with reference to the whole 
problem. 

Diagnosis of a j^roblem would bring to light the full 
nature of each of its elements, of the relationships among 
the elements, and of the function that each element is to 
perform— all in the light of the ends to be achieved and of 
the environmental conditions to be met. For any given 
case, the choice of what power to use— single or with other 
forms— at each point, might be obvious; or it could be diffi- 
cult, depending upon the complexity of the work involved. 
In case of a contract, control could hardly be effected with- 
out application of the force of the law. That far, choice 
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would be simple. However, a contract to construct a build- 
ing must include extended specifications in writing and in 
blueprints. These plans represent the conclusions of care- 
ful studies of the children to be housed and of the program 
of life and work to be cared for. To some extent, also, the 
plans are likely to reflect public opinion, which, in turn, is 
formed in part by the pressure of tlie personal habits and 
tastes of the individual citizens who voted to have the build- 
ing erected. Thus, to carry through the project to the 
point of establishing contract control, all four forms of 
power will have been applied. The control alone may ap- 
pear to be esseutiany by force of law, but knowledge has 
been used to define how the law is to be met and, besides 
law and knowledge, there is public will and the personal 
attitudes of citizens that could be counted upon to support 
the enforcement of the contract. That these social forces 
count for control is evidenced in the reluctance shown by 
individuals and corporations to arouse any unfavorable pub- 
lic opinion. 

The human element the same in all phases of administra- 
tion. From this it is apparent that, in establishing control, 
adminislration has to deal with the same human elements 
that are at once so useful and so dangerous to sound pro- 
cedure in planning, organizing, directing, and coordinating. 
Human interests may sometimes run counter to the dictates 
of science or of good taste or of justice. Law and fact and 
principle are impersonal, but they are of effect in adminis- 
tration only when they are brought to bear by persons. 
Whether the person is an executive who shapes the decision 
or an employee who executes work in terms of it, he often 
is in position to apply his own personal power, backed by 
self-interest, in lieu of the power of his office, which power 
is backed by the interest of the schools. 

Here, as elsewhere throughout previous chapters, the 
answer is, first, to get good people— well trained, zealous in 
their work, physically vigorous, ethical, and socially skilled 
—and to trust them; second, to follow the practice of rule 
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by law, rather than by person, whenever that is practical; 
third, where, by the nature of the work, personal rule must 
be employed, try as far as possible to establish controls by 
which its eflFects can be evaluated. 

Choosing a device. In choosing what power is to be ap- 
plied, thought must be given to the means of applying it, as 
well. The power of legal principles, as such, would be 
difficult and impractical to apply as a guide in developing 
a school system. Wlien these principles are set forth in a 
statute, one has a pattern or a set of specifications, whereas 
before, he would have had only a philosophy. To apply 
philosophy to one’s work requires great wisdom; to apply 
a set of directions, much less. With the directions, even 
a wise man could move faster in his work. 

The power of law can be applied through a number of 
different devices. A statute, a rule, a contract, a record, a 
plan—any thing, in fact, that has been officially authorized 
or empowered for a given purpose. Knowledge may be of 
fads or principles, or of methods of getting facts, which 
provide the key to meanings of things or the reason for act- 
ing or not acting in a given situation; it may be knowledge 
of what, of how, of why or where, or of when action should 
be taken or withlield; knowledge may be directly evident 
to the senses or available only through reasoning or remem- 
bering; it may be in writing or in any other form. To bring 
knowledge into use in administration, we devise standards, 
rules, policies, fonnulae, schedules, programs, plans, charts, 
forms for records and reports, guides to information, cata- 
logues, and the like. The budget, the accounting system, 
the annual report, the book of rules and regulations, the 
salary schedules, the course of study, the organization chart, 
the daily work schedule, the scholastic record system, the 
library catalogue, the house organ, the child’s report card, 
and the teacher s register furnish controls over much of the 
management. They do this, in part, because they are the 
official guides and represent authority; in the main, however, 
they control merely by inaking knowledge and standards 
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available for use. A teacher seldom thinks of authority 
when he reads the course of study; he reads for directions 
that will help him to keep his work in line with the schoors 
program. The point is that, in most of these devices for 
control, the element of authority is so completely in line 
with the purposes of the teacher who is controlled by them 
that tlie user’s reaction to them is not that of obeying or 
sul^mitting to authority, but rather, that of getting informa- 
tion to apply to the work he is doing. Tie looks at them not 
for the authority, but rather, for tJie right way to proceed 
in his work. 

It is obvious that when a device functions tfirough two or 
more forms of poweiv the user may stress one form at the 
expense of others, to the detriment of good management. 
In requisitioning materials for use in a scliool a principal 
cannot overlook the authority of legal regulations. If his 
needs should excecid tlie budge;t allowance, however, Hhe 
budget, as law, would not help him decide which needs to 
purchase for and which to omit. In this case, the budget 
must function as a plan of educational service. It is this 
plan, not the force of law% that affords the basis for judging 
what to buy. 

This may serve to show that in shaping control devices 
we must not lose sight of the fact that most of the devices 
have to be used by people; few’^ of them function automati- 
cally. At best, therefore, control is relative. Even though 
few controls compel with certainty, quite often they put us 
in a position in which w^e can know the right action to take 
or the value of the action we have taken; sometimes, also, 
they can be made to expose our errors— and for fear of this, 
we hold by choice to right action. 

To prepare a control device, then, one would ask: "What 
persons, things, or processes are we to control? To what 
ends is control to be directed? By what forms of power 
may such controls be effected?” The kind of work to be 
done in the case— the things to be controlled, plus the pur- 
pose of control— will suggest what forms of power will be 
required and, together, tihe work and the power should give 
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a clue to the type of device needed. If one wishes to con- 
trol a library for use, he will need control for quick finding 
of books and against loss of them, control against damage 
to property, and control over behavior in reading rooms. 
Besides, the ownership of the books must be identifiable. 
The cataloguing system (catalogue cards, acquisition num- 
ber, shelf number and classification on the book, perforated 
stamp for name of library) provides several devices for 
identifying ownership and for locating the book in the 
library. This system provides identifying numbers and 
letters by which records can be kept of books loaned. Con- 
trol, here, is mainly through a system of information; abuse 
of books would be controlled by a library rule, with a pen- 
alty for infringement. Behavior in the lil^rary would be 
controlled mainly by personal taste and will and by social 
properties and library customs. Legal power lies back of 
all; however, in most of these cases, control is not a task of 
compelling, but only of informing and of allowing opportu- 
nity for free use of self-control and for control by social 
usage. 

If the control niachmeiy and the control practices of 
most of our school systems were carefully examined in light 
of the analysis of the control function as outlined in this 
chapter, it seems reasonable to believe that the function of 
control would be more clt^arly understood and provided for 
in management, that there would be a wider and more in- 
telligent use of control by knowledge, that there would be 
less control by authority and correspondingly more use 
made of social control and personal freedom or self-control, 
and that the net result would be better control. 

12. Summary of Steps in the Analysis 

To bring the substance of this examination of the function 
of control into brief space, we would have the following: 

1. Control as a function of management may be thought 
of in two ways: (a) As the exercise of power to restrain or 
to direct or to determine what may happen in a given case. 
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(b) As a basis by which one may evaluate the merit of some- 
thing, or judge the implications of some action or facts or 
principle or signs or conditions if applied in another situa- 
tion. Both of these meanings are useful in a study of the 
nature of the administrative process. 

2. Foiur separate aspects of control can be used as ap- 
proaches to the study of control. Thes6 include study of 
the power that effects it, of the device through which the 
power is applied, of the process of applying the power, and 
of the end or purpose with reference to which control is 
sought. 

3. Control can be effected, in either a general or a techni- 
cal sense, by use of any of four forms of authority: authority 
of law; authority of knowledge; authority of social usage; or 
authority of personal attitude, habit, or will. 

4. Power of any sort can be applied to work only if it is 
channeled effectively to the work. To accomplish this,*de- 
vices have to be formed. A control device has to be suited 
to the purpose of control, to the nature of the work in which 
control is needed, to tire kind of power best suited to the 
work, and to the process or form of activity by which power 
is to be directed upon the work. 

5. The process of controlling may be personal and, so, 
subject to the will of an individual; or impersonal, subject 
to facts or conditions or forces tliat operate automatically 
by virtue of their existence. 

6. The end or purpose of control must guide in the choice 
of power and of the device for applying the power. 

7. Control by law may be general or specific. The more 
general it is, the more room it leaves for control by persons. 
For deciding technical matters, when action must be based 
upon specific facts and circumstances, the law must be 
general, leaving refinements to persons who can know and 
decide in light of the facts of tlie case. Control by law may 
be general, establishing rights and duties, or things to do or 
not do; or it may be technical, in the sense of providing a 
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basis against which performance is judged or future action 
is giiided. 

8. Knowledge effects control by providing facts and 
meanings by which reason can calculate outcomes of pos- 
sible action. Knowledge may be easily available in some 
cases; but it may have to be gathered by di£Bcult and labor- 
ious effort, in others. Officers are likely to be controlled by 
knowledge in cases in which the public has easy access to 
the knowledge; although, when the opposite is true, the 
oflBcer may be controlled by other more personal interests. 
As in the case of law, control by knowledge can be dodged 
in some cases. 

9. Social and professional standards effect control in 
many matters, quite as effectively as do law and knowledge. 
One is judged by his conduct; laiowing this, one acts in 
conformity with established norms. One conforms to pro- 
priety, partly because it is a matter of self-respect, of being 
comfortable and natural, of receiving social recognition as a 
person of culture; partly, too, from fear of receiving social 
disapproval. 

10. Personal attitudes and habits, character and intelli- 
gence, and personality— the self— have drives from within 
that effect dependable controls. In this, people vary, to be 
sure, but tlicre is something rather constant and stable about 
the values by which men conduct themselves — especially 
men who have risen to positions in the teaching profession. 
We coimt on tliis power and we judge our fellows by the 
standards they seem to live up to. 

11. These four forms of power seldom operate singly to 
effect what we call teclinical control. Usually, two or more 
of the forms will be involved in any case. In such cases, 
administration should know what part each form is playing 
and make sure that the control, or controls, he depends 
upon are the ones that relate to his purposes and to the 
nature of the work. 

12. Special devices are needed, in order to channel power 
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to work. These devices are technical tools. As in carpen- 
try or smgery, the tool must be designed to suit the process 
of conveying energy to work and for applying tire energy 
in a way to perform the work without damage or undue 
labor. 

13. Examination of a considerable number of such de- 
vices revealed that, because of its variety, educational 
work requires a large number of them; that, in the main, 
they are highly specialized in terms of purpose, the pc'rsons 
or kinds of things they control, the process of applying them, 
and the form of power they arc to apply; that many of them 
are designed as much for use in direction or coordination or 
planning or organization as tliey are for use as controls. 

Considerable study is needed in this area if we are to 
understand the principle of control and be skillful in the 
use of it. We tend to confuse power with d(iviee and Con- 
trol with other forms of administrative activity. 



Part II 

The Nature and l^se of Certain Forces Essential 
in the Administrative Process 




Chapter 7. THE NATURE AND PLACE 
OF AUTHORITY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


Part I having identified the several elements that make up 
the administrative process, it becomes necessary for Part 
II to reveal 'what can be found out about tlie power that 
energizes the process. This and the three succeeding chap- 
ters undertake an analysis of that power, the purpose being 
to discover what different forms of power are used, where 
each comes from, how they may be used separately and 
together, and how they may be misused. 

In our analysis of the administratiA^e process so far, it has 
been shown that administration is continuously motivated 
and energized by other forces besides that implicit in the au- 
thority of law. It remains to inquire more fully into the 
nature of these several forms and sources of power to show 
how they may or must operate separately and together, and 
how administration can make proper uses of them. Accord- 
ingly, in this chapter four diflFerent forms of power are isolated 
and are identified, and three of them are examined at some 
lengtli. The four include the authority of law, of knowl- 
edge, of social usage, and of personal preference, each of 
which is shown to be the actual power that shapes action or 
decision in administration. Three of these are examined at 
length, the fourth— social usage— is reserved for separate 
study in Chap. 10, after the practical working of these differ- 
ent forms has been examined in Chaps. 8 and 9. 

After each of these forms of authority has been identified 
and shown to exist as a ‘practical fact in shaping decisions 
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and orders, the study turns to a closer examination of the 
nature of legal authority as the foundation of power, without 
which the other forms could not operate. Its source in the 
state establishes not only control but also a basic philosophy 
for the management of the schools to observe. Authority to 
command is shown to have limits, for it must respect author- 
ity to teach and to supervise. Study of the way these are to 
work in harmony and not in conflict reveals important char- 
acteristics of the legal authority available to the administra- 
tor. Study of tlie way the law is related to custom and tra- 
dition shows how the power of social usage is, in fact, inter- 
locked with law. The authority of law was found in two 
forms: that of written law and that of discretion. The latter 
was found to be necessary because of the complex nature of 
education. This was shown to mean that the law provides 
discretion in order that science may enter as the guide to 
action. The place of the authority of knowledge is laTge 
because the details of school management cannot be pre- 
scribed in advance. Thus the power of law, written and 
discretionar) , is found to be closely interlocked with that of 
social usage, that of science, and that of personal taste. 

Following this analysis, a number of case studies were 
made, the purpose being to find just how the ideas and 
concepts discovered in our analysis could be made use of 
ill practice. The results seem to show that administration 
can profit by a chiarer understanding of (1) the nature of 
the administrative process, including the power that ener- 
gizes it; and ( 2 ) the nature of the work to be done. Neither 
of these, without the other, can be an adequate guide to 
administrators. 

I. AfbnUmtrativc Power Includes More Than the Authority 
of Law 

General notions about authority. No one familiar with 
public education ever thinks of a public school system as 
operating without authority. Perhaps no one thinks of that 
authority as quite the same as the authority one senses in 
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the army, in a courtroom, in a police office, or in any of 
many other types of government offices or bureaus. 
Authority appears to be thought of somewhat in terms of 
the kind of function it is set to perforin. 

In public schools, as in other government service, we are 
accustomed to thinking of autJiorily as being assigned to 
offices and as exercised by the liolders of the offices. Some 
offices have wide powers and others, A^ery limited powers. 
As in government elsewhere, the school offices are arranged 
in hierarcliic a! form, hy which the powers of each office are 
suliordinate and responsible to the powers of the office next 
above, all centering finally in the single office of chief ex- 
ecutive. This hierarchy concept, widel}^ familiar and in 
common usage, applies as much to the responsibility as to 
the authority' of office. 

This idea that authority is attaclicd to responsibility, to 
the kind as well as the extent of responsilnlity, enters into 
the general picture we have of authority in any gwen case.' 
The sense of respect we all feel upon entering a public office 
attaches to both the powm’ and the responsibilities of the 
office. To detejTiiine the real nature of that respect, in any 
given case, would reejuire extensive psN chological study. In 
an autocratic govcaiiment, such a scaise of respect might be 
strongly tinged with fear and dread; in a truly df‘mocratic 
country, it would contain elements of lionor and esteem and 
personal pride. 

Further to dear the way' for our study of authority, some 
help toward understanding thes(' gfaierally acccpt(;d notions 
about the powers used in admin isti at ion may' be gained from 
a closer look at just what tlvo administrator makes use of in 
doing his w'ork. To what do these comnioiilv accepted 
notions of administrative authority attach? Powder is not 

Mn his sUidicis of legislation, iti the part eonceinej with principles 
of the penal code, Jeremy Bcnthain has examined the use of the con- 
cept responsibility as it applies in legislation. See, especially. Chap. 
VII. In many other parts of his ])Ook, Bentluim deals with precisely 
how legislators may be made to feel responsible. See liis Theory of^ 
Legislation. London: Kegan Paul, Trench, Triibner & C;o., 1864. 
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anything mystical to be conjured up for use at will. It is 
always the power of something or somebody. Whether 
power resides in a law or in a person has to do not with the 
fact of power, but with the control of its use. First, how- 
ever, a brief definition may be usefid as a means of identify- 
ing authority, which is the object of our study here. 

Definition of authority in government. By the word 
authority we commonly mean the power to decide or to 
command. Such power, however, is power of something- 
in this case, of the state. The compelling force of authority 
in government derives from the physical power of the state. 
When the government wants work done, it creates an office 
and endows that office for the purpose and with the author- 
ity needed to perform the work. Wlien the office is oc- 
cupied, the occupant is in charge of that authority and, by 
virtue of its power, can command and decide as the work of 
the office may require. 

The power to command in affairs of business appears to 
be different from this, only because we forget that ownership 
of property is also a right created and enforced by the state. 
So it is in case of parental authority or authority in a social 
club. These parental and social powers may seem far from 
governmental, but the rights of such offices are finally en- 
forceable only in so far as they are legally based. 

This power to command, this authority of law, is never 
totally separated from other influences. After all, laws are 
written, interpreted, and administered, by people. They 
are made to be used in the affairs of the people. They de- 
fine modes of conduct whereby the people may be able to 
live and work together and enjoy their lives. School laws 
were designed to govern schools. They were established 
only in order to make it possible for the people to have the 
kind of schools that they desire. So, authority is not a 
power from the outside. It is of our own world and is bom 
of our most important, often our most personal, interests. 

Other forms of authority. The term authority is used in 
a sense parallel to the above when we refer to a great 
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scholar, to a great treatise, or to a great legal decision, as an 
authority. Here authority derives from the power of knowl- 
edge. One can no more defy scientific than he can defy 
legal authority. Facts add up; the laws of nature will not 
down because they are based upon truth and fact. Law in 
government can defy, but it cannot alter, facts; nor can it 
prevent them from influencing the attitudes and feelings and 
will of the people. 

There is yet another kind of force or form of power that 
operates as authority with us and which must have a place in 
our study of the nature of authority as we must use that term 
in administration. We use our moral standards, established 
traditions, customs, proprieties, tastes, manners, and forms 
of speech, as the norms against which we judge behavior to 
be good or bad. If one defies moral law, he is automatically 
penalized by public opinion, by being given a lower status 
as a member of society— that is, a member of less value to 
society. 

Finally, since administration is carried on by persons, the 
way is opened for the use of personal power, of will, or of 
what, for short, we may term personality. Here, the taste, 
the understanding, the wishes, the prejudices, the likes and 
dislikes of the administrator can and do play a part in shap- 
ing decisions. It may be that these personal elements are 
modified by other forces— the law, public opinion, social 
norms, and facts— but they can find room for expression in 
administration, where action is so often open to personal 
choice. 

These four types of authority not separate in administra- 
tion. All four of these forms of power— the law, knowledge, 
social standards, personal tastes— are very old among civiliza- 
tions. Each of them has grown up slowly, at first out of ex- 
perience only and, later, by conscious effort. They all came 
in the struggle of man for existence, and each has become 
what it is because it could be used effectively in the chang- 
ing kind of struggle man has had to make. Although each 
of these social instruments or forces must reflect the nature 
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of that struggle, it seems quite as obvious that they have, 
in turn, helped in a large sense to shape the struggle itself. 
As they came into use and developed together, it must be 
assumed that their present existence implies that they have 
operaled more in harmony tlian in conflict and that this 
harmony is, as much as anything else, a fact about their 
natures. By developing and working together, they have to 
some extent lost a part of their separateness, each having in 
its own nature some of th(^ qualities of each of the others. 

Since school administration is born of legal authority and 
designed to give effect to it, since one can direct schools only 
l)y careful use of scientific knowledge, since the accepted 
way of life in our society must be the way of life for the 
school, and since authority is applied to woik by persons, it 
follows that administrative power is, in reality, a complex 
of these four forces, I’o get at the nature of administrative 
authoritv, wo shall n(H?d to examine each of these forcA at 
somewhat closer range, both separately and together. 

2. The Nature of the Aiiihority of haw 

Difficulty of separating the four elements for study. 
From this br(*akdown it appears that, in practice, the 
authority of one's office is but one of several sources from 
which an administrator derives the power— the composite of 
energies that shaj^e his decisions and actions and through 
which he gives direction to behavior of others. The presence 
of each of these elements in administration seems obvious 
when attention is called to it as such, though they are less 
easily recognized whem one looks at a decision or at an order 
or even at the proct'ss, as it is going on. Cross sections 
taken at different stages of the administrative process would 
undoubtedly show widely different combinations of these 
four forms of energy— the law, science and philosophx, the 
public demand, and the personal will— as they are actually at 
work in the administrative process. The question is, Can 
they be separated for study without destroying or omitting 
some important element, quality, or characteristic of the 
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thing we think of and really see at work as administrative 
power? 

It will be well to approach our task with such a risk in 
mind, for then at each step care must be taken lo determine 
whether what we observe of an element in isolation is 
identical with what it would reveal when at work in com- 
bination with other elements. 

Legal authority is easily pictured as a separate and dis- 
tinct thing. It may often setMii to be quite impersonal, ob- 
jective, and detached; to have unalterable qualities and 
characteristics; to be hard and unyielding; to represent 
permanence and finality. On the other hand, we are 
familiar with the idea that laws change, that new laws are 
constantly developing and old ones being repealed, that 
on the meaning of the laws our ablest judges often disagiee. 
Among our legislative authorities, there is wide disagree- 
ment too, as to what we should and should not trv to control 
by the power of statutes. 

Clearly the authority of law can have only such charac- 
teristics as the law imparts to it. Js authority the (issence 
of the law, or does tlie law pixnude other things besides 
authority? Can authority be created in terms so precise 
that use of it can be (learly and completely forecast? How 
separate is it from that which limits it? Often our laws are 
general in form, lea\'ing wide discretion to the officer in 
charge. Clearlv, the nature of authority, in such a case, the 
authority by which our public services are so largely ad- 
ministered, is not so simple, so single and elemental and 
obvious as a layman’s first impression might s(?em to in- 
dicate. If a law provides for the use of discretion, it pro- 
vides for the entrance of some force other than the authority 
of law. That is, the law purposely avoids the attempt to 
control by legal power alone. 

'Legal authority cares for iruiny diffetent kinds of service. 
The public school, of any and all grades and types, is a 
creation of the state. As an enterprise of the government, 
it rests upon constitutional, statutory, charter, or other spe- 
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cial forms of law. Whatever is done in the formation or 
operation of the school is an expression of that law. Select- 
ing teachers, preparing a school budget, keeping school 
records, teaching a class, binding the wounds of a child hurt 
in the school gymnasium, preparing food in the school cafe- 
teria, cleaning the floors, and firing the furnaces are, alike, 
acts performed by the authority of law. 

If we think of authority as power to decide and to com- 
mand, it is apparent that we are thinking mainly of how 
authority is used in administration. If we think of what 
decision and command have to do in teaching, in super- 
vision, in research, in school nursing, in guidance, in record 
keeping, in the custodial services, we note a different em- 
phasis. The teacher does direct the students, the super- 
visor and the research expert may participate in organizing 
the work of their own fields, the school nurse directs 
children during health inspections, the chief accountant and 
the registrar exercise command over the way accounts are 
kept, and the custodian commands his own tools and directs 
the work of his own realm. In all these areas, the activity 
includes some use of authority as command, but it is more in 
the nature of carrying out the command that is implicit in 
the law creating the positions they hold, or that comes to 
them from a superior officer. 

There are two points here to note. First, the law has 
created authority to act, to perform a defined service, and 
to direct otliers in the performance of service. This may 
mean only that power to command is the same, whether it 
applies to one's own activities or to those of subordinates. 
The point of interest here is that it is the authority of the law 
that makes all forms of action possible in the school. It is 
by authority of law tliat each and all employees perform 
their duties. It is by authority of law that children attend 
school and that parents pay taxes for the support of schools. 
The authority of law is, in a manner, the principle that gives 
life to the school enterprise. 

The various forms or divisions of authority must act in 
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harmony. With authority separately devoted to so many 
different forms of service as it is in an educational enter- 
prise, the question of mutual support for each other among 
the services— or, possibly, of conflict— might arise. Does 
authority from the law to these many parts of the 
school as water from the rain to the roots of flowers in the 
garden? In part, perhaps, but not entirely. Though each 
employee is endowed with authority to do his own work, 
the question of what his work is; how it is related to other 
work; what are its objectives, its nature, its extent; when and 
where it is to be carried on; what facilities it may have; 
what standards it must observe must take account of other 
services. Supervision cannot be effective if it does not go 
on harmoniously with all the many services that directly 
affect teaching and learning. Purchasing could not be in- 
telligent if requisitioning power were denied to teachers, 
principals, and others, who alone can judge what supplies 
and equipment are needed in their own work. The teacher 
must be free in his teaching. For this, authority must be 
abimdant. But the connection of teaching with these other 
matters is not teaching alone, or supervision alone, or busi- 
ness management, or lesearch, or guidance, alone. Yet, 
because the teaching is not effective unless these connecting 
links between it and each of these other services is effi- 
ciently made, a way must Le found to keep these connec- 
tions healthy and effective. 

This suggests how the authority to teach or to counsel 
or to keep records must be real authority; but it suggests, 
also, that by the very nature of these services, this authority 
must not reach a point at w^hich it dictates to other services. 
Each service must be as free within its owm field as any 
other. Instiniction, supervision, research, guidance, medical 
servic'e— these are services based upon extensive scientific 
specialization. They can be efficient only if they are free 
to be scientific. The authority that these officials require 
is that which safeguards their freedom to act as technical 
experts. Of power to command they need little, and that 
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little reaches only to matters that must be closely fitted to 
the scientific activity. 

To get harmony among services^ coordination is necessary. 
By this approacli, it is easy to see that for a school system 
to exist and operate there will have to be many decisions 
made to settle tlie questions that have to do with matters 
affecting tlie many relationships between services. This 
is a function of management. This function is not sug- 
gested here as something that comes before these technical 
services or that is superior to them or that is external in its 
origin; it is suggested as something that derives from the 
nature of the school system itself, with its many special 
services. 

This approach to the study of authority appears in con- 
trast to the idea that authority is from the law. Here, we 
look at the school system and the work to be done and, by 
study of it, discover a need for power to bring a hd^t of 
separate specialized activities into harmony, power to give 
direction and scope to each^ power to provide facilities for 
and to judge whether to extetid or retract in each. Thus, by 
study of education, we extract specifications for the function 
of administration and for the kind of authority rc'quircd to 
do its work. This throws a different light upon the nature 
of administrative authority, and we shall need to make sure 
where it leads us. 

The law is a very practical and indispensable fact in all 
government work. The law alone provides authority for the 
creation and operation of public schools. If the authority 
of law is withdrawn from a district, the schools of the dis- 
trict are automatically out of existence as public schools. 
Putting it the other way around, what the law says is 
authority. The extent and kind of power in government 
are fixed in laws. Whoever holds public office and exer- 
cises oflBcial powers is both limited and empowered by the 
law that created his office. This fact about where our 
authority comes from is not altered by the fact that we some- 
times have to resort to courts to find precisely what autliority 
a law provides. 
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Can it be that the needs for authority are to be extracted 
from the nature of the scliool work, with all that this would 
mean for the nature, the quality, character, and behavior of 
authority; and at the same time, that authority is created by 
and resides in laws only? This, it would appear, is precisely 
the case, even though on its face the conclusion may seem to 
depend upon something like Plato’s idea that at some time 
a statesman would appear who was also a philosopher. 

Where does the law itself come from? For answer to 
this, we must turn to those who are schooled in the science 
of jurisprudt^nce. Many and somewhat varied answers are 
to be found in tlie many books, ancient and modern, on the 
history and philosophy of law. From a study of these 
sources even a layman can gain some little understanding of 
how law has evolved; how it has been used by lawyers and 
jurists, as well as by administrators; and what it has been 
made of. 

In its earlier form, law was scarcely separable from reli- 
gion and morals as a means of social control.- Not only 
were the three used togetlier interchangeably as forms of 
social control, but in their origin they seem to have had a 
common ancestry in the needs of the individual and of 
society, as life had to go on. They are merely three types 
of motives expressing the individiiars feelings. During the 
Middle Ages, the law of government shared control about 
equally with the law’ of the church. The state, however, 
has since very largely taken over the function of social con- 
trol, Init without denying a place for both morals and reli- 
gion. The law has, in reality, absoibed many of the essen- 
tial eleuK'uts of religion and morals and, so, has put the 
physical power of the state back of them. 
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This greatly oversimplifies the story of the origin and 
growth of law, but it may serve to provide a picture that is 
accurate in one important particular. Law grew out of 
society’s need for a way of adjusting disagreements between 
individuals, and for some means whereby an individual 
could know in advance what would be expected of him, and 
also what he could safely assume abo^it the behavior of 
others. Whatever, by tlie give-and-take of life, came to be 
custom and tradition in conduct, that represented the mor- 
ality, the acceptable, tlie right, the appropriate behavior. 
The law in a sense absorbed this concept of right and vsaong 
in the case and put the power of the state behind it. Thus, 
the stuff of which law is made is both social and individual 
and comes out of the circumstances, conditions, and ways of 
life among the people. The power of the state, of the 
people, was not created merely as power. It was created 
to do work. When the state was the peoples’ best ineahs of 
doing the work, then, what may have been a social custom 
at once became the substance of a law. 

When a way of life has become a tradition that exists as 
a moral standard of behavior, it has great power over people. 
When that tradition is written into a law, it does not sud- 
denly lose the power it had before. People wdll obey such a 
law quite as much by force of the respect they have for the 
tradition as by force of the power of the state which it has 
taken on. 

No doubt the particular power that motivates action in a 
given case will depend upon the individual. Some people 
will defy custom, or even morality, who may respect— or 
perhaps, fear— the state. Others may hold accepted custom 
in such esteem that to them the power of the state is a lesser 
deterrent to an unlawful act. To such a person the act is 
not only unlawful, it is first of all immoral or irreligious, or 
perhaps, an important impropriety. Thus it appears that 
we have available several forms of power by which we 
govern our conduct— the power of law, of custom, of tradi- 
tion, of morality, of religion— and that law is often no more 
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than a formal declaration of the will of the state to enforce 
by political power what stands already among the people as 
social power, as an accepted way of life. 

A closer look at these forms of social control Since, his- 
torically, law came as an added means of social control, to 
supplement the power of religion and morality and instinct, 
a closer look at these forces may be helpful. Each of them 
has a restraining effect upon the thoughts and conduct of 
the individual. Each of them behaves somewhat as if it 
were a form of energy, ready to appear on the scene when 
conduct takes on a form disregardful of what the law stands 
for. What is this energy and where is its source? One 
may say that his conscience tells him, that the police -or his 
knowledge of the law tells him, or that his reverence for the 
church or for religion tells him, or that he knows instinc- 
tively. Are these forces within us and of us, and do they 
merely represent our reactions to stimuli? Or are they 
wholl)" external in origin, standing ready to tempt or com- 
pel us as the situation requires, to come as something in- 
separable from the situation that calls for our choice of a 
way to act— something that may be dictating which way we 
shall choose?’ 

One may choose to act lawfully rather than unlawfully 
because it is his owai personal preference, because he feels 
pride in being a good citizen, because he believes in his 
state and what it stands for, because he desires social ap- 
proval, or because be fears the penalty of the law. If one 
is moved to do right because of his own sense of self-respect, 
or even from his pride in his social standing, he may think 
of the law as existing for people of low taste and doubtful 
character and not at all for him. He may feel that society 
can safely trust him to do right. Because only a few people 
know of his staunch character, however, the majority can 

John Dewey s "Search for the Public” and "Discovery of the State” 
provide a well-reasoned foundatic^n for these statements. See his 
The Public and Its Problems. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc. 
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feel safe against the possibility that he may do wrong, only 
when their laws provide such assurance. This is partly be- 
cause society controls the law but can have no say as to how 
self-contiol may operate. 

Even if all men were believed by all to be good and 
strong of character, it is well known that such strength is 
relative. To steal w^ould not greatly tempt one who is 
well bred, well fed, prosperous, and contented; but when 
fortune is reversed and he feels lonely, hungry, without 
friends, and helpless, his attitude toward theft often 
changes. These inner controls— self-respect, sense of honor 
and decency, love of justice, feeling of patriotism— are not 
so completely wathin and of us that they are entirely de- 
tached from the w^orld outside. Tliese standards— moral, 
aesthetic, religious— have been built into man’s innt?r self 
largely because they were useful in his life among his fel- 
lows. By being good he won the respect of others. TPhat 
respect was a form of security that gave him personal satis- 
faction. By l)eing kind to others, he found others kind to 
him. 

In so far as one is a wise and devoted citizen, it would 
be reasonable to assume that for him th(^ command of the 
law is paralleled by the command of his own inner self. 
One must know^ the right, however, if he is to do the right. 
In a culture as complex as ours, it is not alw^ays easy to know 
the right. So, although one could do right or wrong from 
choice, he could do either, also, from ignorance or from in- 
difference. It was io protect people against all these kinds 
of wrongdoing that taws were developed. So, it is as much 
a function of law to inform as it is to command, or to re- 
ward or punish, 'in one case, the authority of law au- 
thorizes, in the sen'ie of defining the accepted right way for 
conduct; in another, it commands, in the sense of ordering 
what to do or not to do in a given case. In the first of these 
functions law has much the same purpose as science, 
to provide knowledge as a guide to action. It differs, how- 
ever, in the fact that within the law there is the added ele- 
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ment of finality, of must, that tells you to follow directions 
and to think no further. In such a case there may be no 
penalty for not following tlie law, except that any other 
way would not have the force of the law to support it. 
Also, public opinion is usually with one who respects and 
follows the law. 

It appears, then, that control by self and control by social 
forces are not so separate and exclusive of each other as 
they seem when we speak of biological control through re- 
flexes or instincts, and of social control through laws or 
customs. Our customs and traditions and forms of speech 
and many of our attitudes and beliefs have de\eloped in 
social atmospheres and have grown by onr continuous re- 
sponding to situations in terms of social values. They have 
become so much a part of us that we cannot easily defy 
them, even when we so choose. They constitute much of 

j 

what we rehir to by the terms personality and character. 
Then, many of our laws are but rationally formed expres- 
sions of the very same powers that ha\e operated in our 
customs, proprieties, traditions, and bdiefs. 

A reflex, or instinct, acts in terms of physical, mechanical, 
biological power and mechanism; but many of these re- 
flexes are prompto^d to action b^ social, as w(fll as physical, 
stimuli. Law, as a social control, acts through political 
power; but one’s reaction tc law^ is often more an expres- 
sion of the self than it is a reaction to the command of the 
law. The powder that is strictly individual has to serve an 
individual who functions constantly as a member of a 
society. We like to belie\e, with Aristotle,* that a good 
man and a good citizen can be one and the same. Social 
power that helps to conserve and develop group life can do 
this only if it serves the individuals well enough so that they 
will be more interested in than defiant of society. Man is 
by nature social, and the state and societies are made up of 
individuals. 


PoliUcs, Bk. Ill, Chap. IV. 
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Law is affected by social change. The nature of law is 
reflected somewhat by the attitudes of people toward it. 
Jerome Frank® has analyzed the struggle between our con- 
flicting needs, which urge us, on the one hand, to seek 
permanence and security in our laws and, on the other, to 
strive for progress and betterment through a change in our 
laws. Social solidarity (mutual underi^anding and trust) 
is an indispensable basis of security for society, but failure 
to adjust to social change that could bring a fuller and 
richer life might lead to disaster. Thus, in writing its laws, 
a society finds itself in the dilemma of wanting both per- 
manence and progress for its social order. 

The longer one lives by a law or by any form of behavior, 
the more it seems to become a working part of him, as a 
personal attitude, habit, or feeling. It comes to represent 
some of life's values that are cherished for the sense of their 
fitness to the accustomed way of life. A new law which is 
a special legal fonnulatioii for a specific situation but 
which embodies an old custom or a traditional attitude is 
almost sure to bo rc.spected from the start, because it is 
familiar to all and fits in with everyone’s sense of values. 

It is natural that the old should be reluctant to change an 
existing law, even though social changes might clearly de- 
mand it, and that the young should be held less by the old 
law and attracted more to the possibilities of a change. 
This fact about human nature is significant for administra- 
tion, for in applying the law these human tendencies may 
easily affect one’s readiness to undertake new ventures or to 
give up the sense of familiarity and of security felt in the 
older ways. The authority of law might thus become 
strongly tinged with the authority of habit and personality. 

In other words, if the authority of law is to be kept as the 
will of the people, it must be kept alive and sensitive to that 
wall. It must be given new clothing, new interpretation, as 
new needs arise and the old and useless expressions of au- 
thority must be abandoned. Democracy, the people’s state. 

If Men Were Angels-^Some Aspects of Government in a Democ- 
racy. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
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cannot be maintained without this. Law must grow; it 
must keep pace with the work it alone can perform. 

3. The Use of Authority in Administration 

Our framework of school law. As we think of our vast 
lawmaking machines— our congress, our forty-eight state 
legislatures, our many hundreds of cities and counties with 
their corresponding legislative bodies; tlie rule-making 
powers of our many hundreds of administrative bureaus 
and tribunals, state and national; or our vast systems of 
courts, whose decisions often produce what are, in effect, 
new laws— we realize that for us lawmaking is a serious 
business. 

For the service of education alone, each of our states pro- 
vides an extensive legal mechanism. In many states there 
is for this purpose a general collection of statutes. These 
statutes create the schools and provide for lay boards and 
other officials to direct their operations. The lay boards, 
in turn, are empowered by the statutes to provide rules for 
the regulation of the schools. State boards prepare such 
rules for state systems and district boards, for local systems. 
Statutes make the general provisions of constitution more 
detailed and, in their turn, are made still more specific by 
board rules for application to the schools of local districts. 

School laws are specific hut allow for discretion. These 
laws and regulations create the authority that administration 
must use. In creating authority, the law^s fix limits about 
it. Authority is authority to do some particular service. 
Unless a service is provided for in tJie law, there is no au- 
thority available for use.® Tliat is, in school administration, 
authority is not power given to a person to be used at will, 
but power given to an office that has been set up to perform 
a specified function. The office is made active not by a per- 
son, as a person, but by the person only as an officer. Ob- 
viously, such an officer can perform only such functions as 
were assigned by the law to the office. 

It follows that, when authority becomes active through 

"This princi^Dle has been established in numerous court decisions. 
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administration, it is necessary for the administrator to re- 
member that he is not to confuse his personal with his offi- 
cial powers. Official power is state power, the power of an 
office, available to tlic administrator only as an official, and 
for use only as the law provides. It is presumed to repre- 
sent the will of the people, not the whims or private wishes 
or prejudices or ev^en the best intentioj^s of any individual 
as a person. 

Even with insistence that the authorily of the law is at- 
tached to office and not granted to persons, and that it is 
limited to purpose and often to procedures set down in the 
law, it still has to be administered by individuals. It is an 
individual who starts the law^ on its round of doing work. 
It is a person who decides when, where, and how the power 
of the law is to act, in so far as these are not set dowm in 
the law. The law may be set to action in one case merely 
by the passing of lime, as in case of a contract; but ift the 
managing of a school, the law is not likely to provide such 
automatic initiations of the flow of authority as would be 
needed for arranging a curriculum or choosing a staff, or 
forming a policy to guide research for the schools. 

In managc'inent there are many cases in w^hich the need 
for applying authority must be discovered before the deci- 
sion can be made how best to apply it. In such cases, the 
law' cannot specify what action is to be taken and, so, has 
to leave to the officer the responsibility of finding ont what 
the situation calls for. That is, in such a case as the above, 
authority of law is not a suitable kind of power for decid- 
ing W'hat policy is called for; for this, science is a much bet- 
ter means. To make it possible for science to be used, the 
law' purposely provides that it shall be the responsibility of 
the office, first to decide what to do, and then, to do it; that 
is, it provides the authority for using discretion. 

Checks on the use of discretion. Here it appears that the 
law grants to an officer the power to act at will and, so, to 
provide for rule by man, rather than by law. This is true 
only in the fact that the person really does decide or act at 
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will and on his own initiative and understanding. It must 
be kept in mind, however, that in such a case the law has 
established responsil)ility for a service. It has authorized 
the use of only such authority as is properly required in the 
pcrfonnance of the service. It is the responsibility side of 
the shield here that protects the state against the misuse of 
this personal power. 

It is to be noticed also that, when the state grants discre- 
tion, it not only gi ants it for a specified purpose but, beyond 
this, provides other safeguards. It grants discretionary 
power to school executives and to teachers but sets limits 
to keep out those who are liot known to have th(' training 
and personality needed to exercise discretion in these serv- 
ices. In order to teach, one must be certificated by law^ 
The board is given power to make rules, but the law re- 
quires that such rules shall be reasonable. Thus, discre- 
tion is not only far from free to c()nnnand at will, but it is 
granted for use onh' wdierc it is needed and only to persons 
who are competent and trustw'ortb}^ to exercise it, and 
tenure of offlc'e is terminable. 

There is yet another check on the use of discretion, rAz.^ 
the demands of public opinion. When an administrator 
uses his authority in a manner that appears arbitrary and 
inconsistent with the responsibility of his oflBce, it soon be- 
comes an object of public discussion and criticism, which 
may grow so insistent that legal steps must be taken to 
determine his rights. The people may fed safer when their 
interests are protected by law^; for at best, protection by use 
of public opinion is slow. Even so, it is to bo remembered 
that our scheme of government and our social philosophy 
count upon public opinion to l^lay a substantial part in 
safeguarding the rights of the people. Public opinion, once 
well formed, is in fact the will of the people. Its powder to 
command is real. It docs not formally represent the law; 
but it does represent the basic ideals, customs, beliefs, and 
will of the people, which it is the business of our laws to 
express and protect. 
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Discretionary authority is open to abuse. All this anal- 
ysis of the nature of discretionary authority, with its con- 
trol by law, by custom, and by public opinion, is sound 
enough as law and logic and social doctrine, but the fact 
remains true that it rests with the individual to make this 
theory effective in management. How can an executive 
know when he is moved to a decisioi^ more by personal 
wishes than by the real needs of the service? Or if he does 
know, how can he compel himself to act against his own 
interest in favor of so vague a thing as the good of the 
service? Does this not require an unusual person? 

In case an executiv^e is clearly commanded by law, he can 
act against his own personal interests, either because of his 
fear of legal consequences if lie docs wrong, or of his cer- 
tainty of social approval if he does right. One or both of 
these motives may appear to prompt such action. When 
the power to act is within his own discretion, howevef, the 
fear of legal consequences is vague or lacking and the hope 
of social approval has a less tangible basis to start from. 
Further, with the leeway of choice available to him, through 
his discretionary authority, he has something to bargain 
with in dealing with people who want favors from him, or 
from whom he may want favors. Here his command of 
power is a source of temptation to use discretion for personal 
ends. Precisely how much temptation may be required in 
a given case to produce bad administration must depend in 
part upon the power to resist such temptation. This will 
vary with individuals and with circumstances. A strong 
pressure group with a plausible request is hard to resist, 
unless one can say that the law forbids it. If, in the partic- 
ular case, there is no law to cite, then a dilemma has to be 
met. To grant the request, one must defy his proper re- 
sponsibility; to refuse it, he must lose favor with the influen- 
tial people wdio make the request.^ Which shall it be? It 
must be concluded that, from the standpoint of the public. 

It seems that government by man must increase as our culture 
grows complex, that government by man tends to stimulate pressure- 
group activity, which in turn leads to a loss of power by the people 
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it is the nature of discretionary authority to be less constant 
and less reliable than that of law. Rule by man offers no 
complete assurance, in advance, of what a decision may be, 
or that any decision will be consistent with previous deci- 
sions. We may choose our executives with the utmost care, 
we may surround them with checks and balances, we may 
be convinced as to their abilities and character. Witli all 
these precautions, we still cannot be sure how they may 
perform in situations, yet unknown, that they will have to 
meet. Rule by man is as stable and as whimsical as man, 
man living under many and varied pressures. 

Since, by the nature of educational work, it is necessary to 
use discretionary powers in order to bring the necessary in- 
telligence into the work, our search should be for lliat com- 
bination of law, knowledge, and custom with discretion or 
personal rule which promises the wisest leadership at a risk 
that can reasonably be assumed. 

How authority behaves. It remains to note one other 
characteristic of authority, a characteristic that is even more 
familiar to us in practice, perhaps, than in theory. Ref- 
erence is to the behavior of authority in action. Authority 
as power to command can flow in but one direction, because 
otherwise it would tend to produce conflict and to cancel 
itself out. We commonly speak of the direction of flow of 
such authority as from superior to subordinate or from the 
top downward. The authority of know’'ledge can flow in 
any or all directions without producing conflict.^ Real facts 
add up; and though some truths may cancel others, it is the 
final residue of truth that is important to management. 
What is true of the power of knowledge is true also of the 
power of custom and tradition and common beliefs and 
aspirations and public opinion. 

It is clear that having these characteristics, authority to 

as a whole in favor of individuals and groups. Law and a wiser and 
more complete plan of educati(^n would seem lo be our proper answer 
to this. 

Reference here is lo knowledge, not io opinion or judgment or 
prejudice or personal taste. 
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command must come from one source only (the state, the 
law) and that it must be controlled at every step from this 
single source. Whoever receives any such power must be 
held responsible to the source for its use or its delegation. 
Knowledge is in a sense its own control. Knowledge does 
not destroy itself by conflict with other knowledge; rather, 
it tends to perfect itself. This is true C3fef custom and tradi- 
tion,, as well; but here, too, one must be cautious, for new 
times bring new customs that may conflict with (jlder ones. 
This conflict is very real, for it expresses itself in competition 
between people who Iiappen to have opposing preferences 
in matters involving use of custom. Of the power of knowl- 
edge, too, we have to remember a few things. It is 
developed by people, not by itself. It is applied b}^ people. 
It cannot command an officer to use it. Opinion, judgment, 
and reasoning arc a part of our svstem of knowledge, but 
they are often influenced by personal feelings. • 

4, Some Implications and Applications of These Ideas 

So far, we have tried to learn about the nature of ad- 
ministrative authority by a study of its origin and by an 
examination of its observable cliaracteristics. Our ap- 
proach was, in part, genetic and historical and, in part, 
philosopliical. The purpose was to examine the term 
authority as a concept and to try by a study of its ingre- 
dients to find what elements it includes, whore these sep- 
arate elements have come from, and what each contributes 
to the total composition. We may turn now to a functional 
approach and try to leam how authority perfonns. As an 
element in government, authority is only what it can do. 

Restatement of the above reasoning. To bring the essen- 
tials of the above analysis together in few words, we may 
speak of administrative authority as the authority by which 
decisions are made, directions given, and actions taken, in 
management. By the above analysis, this authority is seen 
to be a complex of several influencing forces or forms of 
power, each capable of influencing people and, so, of use 
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in management. For public education tliis authority in- 
cludes tlie authority of law, of knowledge, of social usage, 
and of personal desire and taste. Though they are easily 
distinguishable from one another, these four forms of power 
are closely bound together, both in their origins and in their 
uses as controls over people. 

No individual ever has had a chance to be an individual 
without being also a member of a society and so no indi- 
vidual could have developed personal likes and ways of life 
in a world without people. Accordingly, tlie individual was 
forced to learn ways that did not too much conflict with the 
ways of otlicrs. As a result, what came t(^ be a common 
language and a common way of life was ])oth individual and 
social in its origin and content. Thus, law was seen to be 
related to custom and tradition, that is, to the past, as well 
as to existing social needs of \\io present and prospective 
needs of the futiire. Accordingly, when it is in use, law 
represents the physical power of the state, in combination 
with the influence of personal habit and taste, the pressure 
of such social forces as go to make up the acceptcxl way of 
life, and thc^ power of fact and logic. That is, the compel- 
ling physical power of the law is not administrative au- 
thority's only means of getting work done. In most cases, no 
physical power is used or even thought of as a reason for 
obeying a law. In tlie administering of law, tlnne is seldom 
any display of power except as a form or symbol. The 
reason is that in our form of soc-iety and government the 
purpose of the law is also the accepted purpose and will 
of the people. In such a case, the law operates primarily 
as a guide to inform and as an agreed-upon and fully accept- 
able manner of action. 

It was noted also tliat the authority of law is essential as 
much to one part of school work as to another. The 
teacher has authority to teach; the clerk, to keep records; 
the supervisor, to supervise; and the administrator, to ad- 
minister. Each service is related to others, and it is a func- 
tion of administration to keep the parts of the system in har- 
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mony. In using authority to this end, the executive is not 
expected to interfere with the authority to teach or to do 
research or to supervise. 

It was shown, further, that law cannot prescribe action in 
great detail for a complex service. In such cases, appro- 
priate action cannot be foreseen but must first be ascer- 
tained by study. To make such study possible, the law 
provides for responsibilities and allows discretion as to 
choice of ways to meet them. This makes possible a larger 
application of knowledge in government, but it involves 
risk for the people, in that discretion opens the way for per- 
sonal bias and for social prcs.sure to affect the administration. 

Administrative and teaching authority. In order to study 
administrative authority at work, it will be necessary to keep 
in mind four things: (1) the nature of autliority, (2) the 
various people affected by authority at work, (3) the kinds 
of work it is used for, (4) the criteria by which we •judge 
use of authority to be good or bad. The above analysis of 
authority will serve for the first of these. For the second, 
the people concerned, we have the administrator, those who 
take directions from the administrator, the children at 
school, and the public. For the third— kinds of work per- 
formed by administrative authority— we have each of the 
five types of administrative work: planning, organizing, 
directing, coordinating, and controlling. For the last— cri- 
teria of good and bad usage of authority— we shall need to 
see that the nature of authority is not violated and that the 
nature of the work to be done is properly respected. 

Administration is responsible for the proper execution of 
the school law as the school board authorizes. This applies 
to all work that has to be done and to the materials and per- 
sonnel required. If there is one service that is more a point 
of departure for administrative thinking than any other, it 
would be classroom study and teaching. To the end that 
children may be cared for and instructed, all else is but a 
means. In administering (planning, organizing, directing. 
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coordinating, controlling) the teaching service it is impor- 
tant, therefore, that authority shall be used with proper 
understanding of teaching objectives and processes. How 
best can one apply the authority of law, of science, of social 
usage, of personal taste, separately or in combination, in his 
management of this most important service? 

In this task, administration must interlock with teaching 
in a manner to facilitate and never to frustrate its awn or 
the teaching activities. To put this in terms of persons, we 
have the superintendent with his central office experts, and 
the school principal, to render managerial direction and 
lielp; we have teachers and supervisors, assisted by research 
and guidance experts, to care for the teaching; we have the 
children to be taught; and outside, we ha\'e parents and the 
community, with special interests. Authority must func- 
tion with respect to the proper interests of all these people 
and to the proper nature of all these services. In doing this, 
legal power must serve legal needs, science must provide 
knowledge and understanding, the public good will must be 
kept and brought to bear, and self-respect must not be 
sacrificed. 

In order to see how our knowledge of the nature of au- 
thority and of the administrative process, on the one hand, 
and of the nature of the w^ork to be done, on the other, can 
bring each of these elements into its place, let us examine a 
few cases wherein the authority of administration must 
function in conjunction with that of teaching. 

For carrying on the work of a classroom and of a school, 
there must be a work program by which pupils, teachers, 
counsellors, supervisors, custodians, clerks, and the principal 
may carry on their respective types of work in harmony. 
Such a work schedule is clearly an instrument of govern- 
ment. When completed, it is a part of the paper machinery 
of administration. Once adopted, it commands all em- 
ployees. It directs their conduct; it organizes, coordinates, 
and controls their activities. The eflFect of such a schedule 
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is to administer. It has the effect of law at work. If the 
schedule is ignored and the work of the school is thereby 
interrupted, a further administrative problem will arise, 
viz,, that of reestablishing the schedule roTitine and of re- 
moving the cause of the breakdovm. This illustrates how 
an administrative device becomes active and alive as a con- 
tinuous order to all who are affected by, it. In a way, it is 
self-administering, once authority has set it going. 

As an administrative order, this would be quite as imper- 
sonal as any statute or board regulation. Suppose, however, 
the schedule proved to be disturbing to the proper handling 
of some of the instructional activities. Then the question 
of responsibility would arise. Whose order is this? Who 
made the schedule? Who can and should correct this 
weakness? Upon what basis would one proceed with such 
a correction? That administrative authority alone can em- 
power the schedule is obvious. But, by what authortty is 
the schedule constructed? Clearly, since the object of the 
schedule is primarily to facilitate the work of instruction, it 
must be formed in the light of the needs of instruction. 
Knowledge steps in to decide this—knowledge, in this case, 
of teaching needs. 

Preparing an administrative rule, device, or order is one 
thing; empowering or authorizing and ordering it into effect 
is another thing. In the preparation of a work schedule, 
the authority of expert knowledge of teaching needs should 
guide action. To give the schedule official status requires 
the authority of law. It is in the confusion of these two 
tasks— preparing an order and giving an order— that many of 
the difficulties of management arise. 

In scheduling teachers for playground supervision, the 
administrator, with the intention of being fair to all, may 
easily overlook such matters as personal taste or the health 
requirements of certain teachers. Such an administrative 
task is not alone a question of equity in dividing the work. 
It is a question of efficiency of the service as a whole. No 
teacher is efficient in doing work under order when he 
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knows that he should have been consulted before the order 
was given. The teacher possesses knowledge that should 
have been used in preparing the order. 

In the old days, curriculums were made by superintend- 
ents, authorized by boards, and ordered into effect by super- 
intendents. Since then, science has made a vastly different 
thing of the curriculum. It is no longer an outline of text- 
book knowledge alone. It is shaped in terms of the needs 
of the children, and of the homes and the community. The 
emphasis is not upon memory work alone and upon reason- 
ing, but upon health and development, upon personality and 
character, as well. Without the intimate knowledge of the 
teacher and the counsellor, a curriculum could not be well 
made. Even if others could guess wiselj^ at these needs, 
there is one thing they could nut bring to the task. To be 
effective in teaching, a curriculum must be the teacher's 
curriculum and the children's curriculum. There must 
exist a sense of ownership, which not only provides under- 
standing of, but also the feeling of responsibility for, the 
curriculum. This can come to a curriculum only when 
teachers, counsellors, children, and parents realh' contribute 
to its making. 

Once the curriculum has been formed, provision for its 
administration must be planned. Here, again, it is not 
legal power but the power of knowledge that counts. WTiat 
curriculum, what courses, what requirements as prerequi- 
sites, what electives, what scholastic standards, what meas- 
ures of progress and of completion of w^ork, what records 
kept— these are suggestions as to some of the administrative 
problems that relate to curriculum making. These things 
can be done in a manner that will facilitate the working of 
the curriculum and enhance its value, or they may become 
obstructions that literally change the meanings and pur- 
poses already built into the curriculum. The knowledge 
needed to settle all these questions is not alone the knowl- 
edge of finance, of enrollment statistics, of buildings, of 
available personnel, of library and laboratory equipment, or 
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of administrative theory. There is need, besides, for knowl- 
edge of children and community, of teaching and care of 
children. This knowledge the administrator does not pos- 
sess in anything like the degree that the teacher, the coun- 
sellor, and the supervisor do. 

When the curriculum has been made and the administra- 
tive machinery for it has been developed, it is ready for use. 
At this stage, it is no more than a plan or a proposal. To 
put power behind it requires legislative action of the board 
of education. This action makes it official but does not 
make it active. For that step, an executive order must be 
given. After such an order has been given, the curriculum 
is, in effect, a law; it then stands as a responsibility, defi- 
nitely placed upon each and every person in the system who 
has any part in making it effective. The teacher's power to 
teach, granted to her by her contract and assignment, is by 
this order specialized through the objectives, organization, 
and content of the curriculum, and further directed by the 
administrative provisions affecting the working of the cur- 
riculum. 

From these cases, it is apparent that preparing an order 
is different from issuing one— often, different in tlie kind of 
authority required to do the wwk, and different, also, in 
the sources from which the needed authority can best be 
drawn. It is apparent that, if administration moves in 
terms of the needs of the job, it will be using the authority 
of knowledge and of public opinion and of personal desire 
much more than it will use that of law. If administration 
does its work well, it will draw upon knowledge, personal 
taste, and public desire as the best sources in each case. If 
knowledge of teaching is needed, the administrator will 
call upon teachers to supply it; if knowledge of the desires 
of the people is needed, he will call upon citizens, social 
clubs, churches, and parent-teacher associations. If knowl- 
edge of finance is needed, he will turn to the business man- 
ager and, possibly, to the assessor's office, or to bankers 
and business leaders and the chamber of commerce and 
tax experts, depending upon the nature of the problem. 
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Administrative authority and administrators. As admin- 
istrative authority must contact the authority of teaching, 
of research, of supervision, and of guidance, as has just been 
illustrated, it must also contact administrative authority. 
The principle upon which administrative power to com- 
mand is distributed to the various divisions, parts, or units 
of a school system is that of the hierarchy. As has already 
been explained, this provides for the downward, but not for 
the upward or the horizontal, flow of the authority, the 
nature of legal authority being to flow downward only. 

Before authority can travel, channels must be provided 
for its containment en route. These channels are provided 
by organization. Organization not only sets up offices as 
places of residence for authority, each with its special work 
and the power to perform it, but provides channels through 
which the office can dispatch power to perform work as 
needed in the different parts of its realm. An office is a 
center, but duties may have to be performed in places far 
outside the center— duties involving many other people and, 
perhaps, many other jobs. Officer X may have a part to 
perform in work being managed by officer Y. To do his 
work, X may need to send information or requests, or he 
may need to give orders. Officer X can command Y only if 
Y is his subordinate in the organization hierarchy. He can 
send information to Y or make inquiry of him, regardless of 
the rank of either. 

If organization has done its work well, the realm of each 
office and, so, the powers of each person who has power 
will be clearly defined and there will be no overlapping or 
gaps to disturb the flow of authority. The channels of 
organization can be— properly, they must be— used for the 
flow of knowledge, as well as of command. The only dif- 
ference is that knowledge can flow in all directions. If it 
should happen that organization has failed to provide a 
complete mechanism of channels for aiitliority the result 
would be that X would protest to his superior that Y has in- 
fringed upon his, X s, rights.* Or, not infrequently, A calls 
his subordinate B for neglect of a given matter; B replies 
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that this is one of C s duties and that C and not he is to 
blame. 

To illustrate this, imagine the case of a principal faced 
with a serious case of inefficiency of a teacher. After trying 
in vain in every way he knew to help the teacher to im- 
prove, he finally told him that he would have to ask him to 
withdraw. He suggested that tlie teacher might succeed 
elsewhere and offered him the privilege of requesting a 
transfer. Upon the teacher's refusing to do this, the prin- 
cipal prepared a formal request and asked his superior, an 
assistant superintendent, for a conference. At the con- 
ference, he presented the request, but was told that he had 
been hasty, that it was not his business but that of the as- 
sistant superintendent to recommend transfers. Clearly, an 
impasse here would have the effect of permitting a teacher 
to flout the action of a principal. Or, if the principal were 
to go to the superintendent, let us say, in defiance ttf the 
assistant superintendent's refusal to go with him in the case, 
then there would be a serious clash between two adminis- 
trators. 

Little study of this case, a very common type of case, is 
required to locate the difficulty. Command clashes with 
teaching and, later, with command, bringing many bad im- 
mediate effects and many more to follow, as knowledge of 
the incident spreads. First, such a request should be made 
only in the light of facts. The facts should pertain to all 
aspects of the problem and should be reliable. On this 
point, who could know the facts as well as the principal? 
He should know the most about the case. His superior 
should know whether there was evidence that the principal 
had do7ie his own part well. Whatever is done in the case 
should be done in the light of the children’s needs, first, and 
then of the school’s proper obligation to the teacher in- 
volved, not forgetting the effect upon the school and the 
community. In this case, the principal went to the right 
officer, he made a recommendation only. He was treated 
as if he had overstepped his authority and was refused a 
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request that the case go to the superintendent. Now, 
every employee has the right of appeal, based upon every 
citizen’s right to petition. 

In the case wc are considering, the assistant superintend- 
ent seemed to think his right to decide included the right 
to provide all the information needed for making the deci- 
sion. He was denying to his school principal the right to 
do a kind of work for which every principal is appointed, 
work that the principal is in the best position to understand 
and to judge. That is, the organization proved defective 
when authority was applied to a job. In this case, the assis- 
tant superintendent wanted to make decisions, the authority 
for which rested in the office of his subordinate. 

For one further illustration, also familiar in practice, the 
following may be suggested. A teacher wishes a certain 
kind of paper for use in class and prepares a requisition for 
it. This goes to the principal, who, knowing his budget is 
low, asks the teacher to explain. Being convinced, the 
principal signs the requisition and sends it to the chief ac- 
countant, who checks it against the budget balance, O. K.’s 
it and sends it to the superintendent, who, in turn, approves 
it and sends it to tlie purchasing department. Here a 
would-be “watchdog of the treasury” scrutinizes the requisi- 
tion and, instead of granting the paper asked for, changes 
to a kind that is “just as good, but costs less.” When the 
paper comes to the teacher, it is useless for his purpose. In- 
struction has been spoiled to “save” a few dollars. 

In this instance, authority to command, evidenced by 
signatures, followed the right channels dowm to the last, but 
along the way, “watchdog” assumed authority that was not 
administrative at all. W^at to buy w^as not questioned by 
the principal. His only concern was whether to buy or 
not and, if bought, how much. Decision upon what to buy 
was a function attached by its nature to the authority to 
teach. Saving money in such a case is not a matter of cost 
but of w'hat was received for the money. Of this the 
teacher alone was in a position to decide. 
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One final illustration, to show where personality plays a 
part, may complete this review of authority in action. For 
this we might examine a case of fine leadership where per- 
sonality counted but, instead, will take the case of a prin- 
cipal who overworks personality in an effort to gain popu- 
larity, through which he hopes to become an assistant super- 
intendent. To do this, he thinks up a plan for greatly ex- 
panding his school program. He *‘sel|s” the idea to a few 
“key persons,” mentions it as something for his teachers to 
think about, has a reporter in, along with some “key per- 
sons,” and gets the idea wnilten up for the papers. With 
his teacliers only somewhat informed and little consulted, 
but with news clippings and the backing of his “key per- 
sons,” he takes the idea to his superintendent; presenting the 
idea with more flourish than information, and assuring the 
superintendent that the people are l^ack of it, he invites 
the superintendent to participate by “approval and en- 
couragement.” But the superintendent asks some ^qiies- 
tions: Where did you get this idea? What have your teach- 
ers to say of it? How would it fit in witli the curriculum 
as it stands? How could this be done in your present 
plant? What new equipment and how many new teachers 
would it require? And what would it cost? 

By the power of personal suasion and by the pressure of 
social approN'al, by “key persons,” this principal hoped to 
bring his superintendent into line. But the superintendent 
knew education and administration, as well. He knew that, 
unless it had the teachers back of it the idea could not suc- 
ceed— first because the staff would not be informed and, 
second, because the teachers could feci no real responsi- 
bility, having no sense of ownership in it. Further, to start 
a project without all pertinent facts was an indication of in- 
competency to carry on, even if the project were launched. 

From these illustrations it appears that a study of the 
nature of administrative authority at work— that is, judging 
its nature by its behavior— reveals nothing beyond what was 
discovered by our analysis, except that it is easier to define 
the various elements of administrative authority as concepts 
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than it is to put the elements into their proper places and to 
assure their proper functioning in an organization. Power 
to command is often used when power of fact ought to pre- 
vail. The authority of knowledge does not always flow 
upward or outward in a hierarchy, as our theory indicates. 
The reason for this is that power of command sometimes 
gets in the way or prefers to use knowledge from other 
than the proper sources. This means that the authority of 
law ignores the nature of the work to be done in favor of a 
personal wish to rule in the case, or in order to assure the 
particular results wanted. So we have violation of the 
nature of administrative authority and, with it, violation of 
the nature of the jobs, by an ignoring of the proper require- 
ments in the case. 

This reminds us that authority in the hands of persons 
is not so constant as that w])ich resides in law. The power 
of discretion makes indiscretion possible. Itidiscrction may 
be due to many things: iack of knowledge, poor judgment, 
lack of skill, failure to take account of all interests involved; 
or it may be due to personal bias or to inability to combat 
social pressures. 

It may likely be that wo shall never find w^ays to secure 
the public against neglect, misuse, and abuse of discretion- 
ary power. We can hope*, at least, to understand more 
fully the natuie of this complex power we call administra- 
tive authority, and we can hope to understand better how 
to analyze our various jobs of work, so that by organization 
we shall put the right kind of power to the right kind of 
work and into the hands of the right people. This knowl- 
edge (examined at length in Part III) can affect our train- 
ing and selection of people for administrative work, as well 
as the work itself. It can provide better criteria by which 
administrative work may be evaluated. Through these 
improvements, the dangers of abuse of authority are sure to 
become more hazardous for those who are inclined to lazi- 
ness or to ignorance or to personal ambition in administra- 
tion. 




Chapter 8. DELEGATION OF AUTHORITY IN 
SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION 


In tliis chapter, our concern is with how the element of 
authority behaves in practice, the special prolJem being to 
find any possible rules or principles by which authority rna\" 
be delegat(Kl in a school system. 

The complexity of this proldem of delegating authority is 
suggested by the fact that legal authority becomes effective 
only wlien put to work by offic'crs, and by the fact that by 
its nature and its use the authority of law cannot easily set 
aside the autliority of establishe^d traditions and social usage. 
That is, legal authority accomplishes administrative work 
only when personality, knowledge, and tlie cultural pattern 
operate along with it. 

In the application of this complex of power, one other 
concern is witli the fact that power, being specific, has to 
be fitted to the task. That is, the division-of-labor prin- 
ciple, applied in distributing authority, must correspond 
to its application to the work to be done. By reviewing the 
number and the wide variety of services required in a school 
system, it is apparent that, with the many personalities, 
many kinds of kjiowledge, and many social values involved, 
the delegation of authority is no^* simple. Some special diffi- 
culties arise also from the nature of the law, of the knowl- 
edge, and of the social standards themselves. 

Analysis of the delegating function reveals four phases or 
steps: analysis of the work to be done, determination of the 
type of administration desired, provision for the use and 
flow of knowledge, and clear definition of the powers dele- 
gated. 
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Analysis of the work must reveal how and where manage- 
ment and performance can be specified and where power 
must be discretionary; what parts of it will require author- 
ity or knowledge or social standards to perform; and what 
is the nature of the work itself in terms of the types of 
activities involved. 

The second step is concerned with the theory of adminis- 
tration, with the apportionment of responsibility to be borne 
by each of the three forms of authority. 

The third step is concerned with ways and means where- 
by knowledge will be enabled— and, as far as possible, com- 
pelled— to function where it is needed. 

The final step is to make the assignment; that is, to define 
the power and tlie responsibility and the ways in which 
each assignment fits into the whole. 

7. Nature of the Power that Operates the Schools 

Legal power the first essential. Our public school sys- 
tem— in state, county, and district, alike— is created and oper- 
ated by laws. Any step taken to initiate or conduct schools 
must be taken in the name and by force of the law. It is 
by law that the purposes; the form or organization; the pro- 
gram of instruction; the plans for personnel, materials, and 
support; and the procedures for the conduct of the schools 
are established and energized. Rights to enjoy the benefits 
or to assist in the conduct of the schools are legal rights. 

A school system in operation is a part of the state govern- 
ment at work. Although, as will be noted later, otlier forces 
than law may play a part, legal power remains the real 
power that turns the many wheels of the school machinery. 
The orders, decisions, and instructions given by the school 
board, the superintendent, the principal, the teacher, or the 
head custodian, each within its province, are the law in 
action. 

Schools a feature of our government. This body of law 
has been built up slowly out of long experience and study. 
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Piece by piece, it has been shaped to fit changing needs. 
Much of it has been tentative and has had to be discarded 
or reshaped with time. Much of the time, oiir school laws 
seem clumsy and ill-fitting; even so, it is our law, our plan of 
school government; we made it and wc made it for a chosen 
purpose. 

In the management of our scliools, it would be well if we 
should think of this legal force as friendly, as something tliat 
all members of the school staff possess and apply daily in 
their work, and not as a netw’^ork of restraints, as something 
to be feared, as something forbidding; for we ourselves are 
the state, and this law is our will at work to do our special 
bidding. Most of our scliool law is positive and construc- 
tive in form and purpose; it guides and informs more often 
than it commands, and it makes little use or display of 
penalties.^ 

Le^al power has to he administered— applied to tasks. 
The power of the state tends in s(jme cases to operate al- 
most automatically by fixing penalties for infringements. 
In reality, though, all law has tf) be enforced or put into 
action by someone designated for the purpose. For some 
laws the oiBScer may serve largely as a guard, to prevent 
abuse or to inspect for non-observance, as in a state railroad 
commission; but when the law provides for a service like 
education, the task of putting the law into action is much 
more complicated. School law is not a single act but a com- 
plex body of laws, covering all the many and varied tasks 
required to carry on the work of a school system. The 
larger the school system, the more kinds of tasks there will 
be and the more separate cases there will be of each kind; 
so, the larger the system, the more kinds of laws will be 
necessary to cover the different types of functions, and the 
more times each law will have to be applied to a case of each 
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type. This bringing the law to bear upon work is adminis- 
tration. 

2. Two-way Application of the Division-of-lahor Principle 

Fitting authority to tasks. Division of labor is the prin- 
ciple we apply in handling a large and complex undertak- 
ing. The application of this principle to the work to be 
done in a school system gives us the job assignments of the 
employees. To perform any one of these tasks, the em- 
ployee must have the necessary legal authority to act." The 
authority must be appropriate in kind and amount for the 
performance of the task, whether it be cleaning floors, giving 
instraction, making curricnlums, selecting and employing 
teachers, making the budget, preparing reports, enforcing 
school attendance, administering first aid to an injured 
school child, or developing major school policies. By ex- 
tending this division -of-labor principle, we get a classifica- 
tion and arrangement of tasks by virtue of wliicli tln^work 
of the schools can be performed most effectively; that is, we 
get organization. 

The principle upon which the organization, or division of 
labor, is worked out is to be found mainly in the nature of 
the tasks to be performed, but it is modified somew^hat by 
the circumstances (physical, social, financial) under which 
performance has to be carried on, and partly by the nature 
of the autliority required to perform the task in question. 
That is, the division-of-labor principle is applied both to 
authority and to the work, the foniier providing the vertical 
structure and the latter, the horizontal framework of the 
organization. 
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Discretionary use of authority necessary. The law pro- 
vides the right kinds and amounts of authority for the de- 
velopment and maintenance of schools. For the local dis- 
trict this authority is placed in the hands of the district 
school board to apply. In part, this law is specific in its 
definition of what the board may do, and to some extent sets 
forth how the board shall proceed. Partly because of our 
reliance upon the principle of local self-government, but 
largeb^ because of the complex and changing nature of the 
task, the board is given wide discretionary powers, which 
hundreds of court decisions show it to be the purpose of the 
state that the board shall use. To a large extent, therefore, 
it is for the board to decide how it will arrange the jobs and 
how it will apportion the authority for their preformance. 

3. Difficulties of Applying the Division-of -labor Principle 

Authority must he used in a wide variety of work and by 
many employees. Since the most essc'utial element in the 
authority used in school management is legal, our first con- 
cern here is with the task of distributing this legal power to 
officers and employee's, all of whom have to use some por- 
tion of it in the performance of their tasks.'^ Legal authority 
is the same in nature, whether it is applied in policy making, 
by the board; in setting aside all board rules to meet a dis- 
aster, by the superintendent; in preparing the payroll, by the 
business manager; in assigning classrooms to pupils, by the 
principal; in conducting a recitation, by a teacher; or in 
moving a piano, by a custodian. In all cases, the authority 
is the state, being put into action by a person acting as the 
state s agent or employee. Authority is power to command. 
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and it can be applied in many ways, either to persons or to 
things. With us, the source of legal power is the people. 
The people set up the state with whatever powers they see 
fit, and they usually specify, also, some things that their 
state may not do. Here, our concern is with the power 
granted to the state's legislature to establish and maintain 
schools and to sublet them to school officers. 

School authority limited htj the nature and purposes of 
school work. An interesting principle that operates with the 
legislature, the school board, and tlie teacher, alike, is that 
they do not deplete their respective supplies of power by 
using what has been granted to them. Along with this prin- 
ciple must go a second one, that the legal power to main- 
tain schools is specific, not general."’ A school officer can- 
not apply state authority to any and all tasks, on any and 
all occasions. For tasks named or implied in the law he has 
power in whatever amount tlie work requires, but for uses 
not in or implied in the law he has no authority at ajl. It 
is the process of delegating or portioning out this kind of 
defined authority that we are here examining. 

Keeping in mind tliat school authority comes to us at- 
tached to purposes and functions, not as authority but as 
authority /or, it follows that delegations of authority can be 
effected only if one has first determined what work is to be 
done, what ends are to be served. Through a constitution, 
the state mandates and empowers its legislature to establish 
a school system. The legislature, in turn, creates school 
districts and delegates power to local school boards to per- 
form this task for the individual districts. It was not just 
power, but power to establish schools, that was granted to 
the legislature by the constitution; so, it is not authority, but 
authority to develop and maintain schools that the legisla- 
ture has to offer to the school district. In offering this, how- 
ever, the legislature sets forth in an extended code of laws 
what it means by schools. Accordingly, the authority dele- 

This principle is well established in court decisions. See Bohn n. 
Stubblefield^ 238 III. A453, as an illustration. 
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gated to a local school board is extensively restricted in 
terms of the kinds of work it is designed to carry out. 

The work of education is itself very complex. Because of 
the nature of education and of the educative process, es- 
pecially with respect to the factor of change resulting from 
social and scientific development— the instructional program 
must be fitted intimately to the needs of the community, and 
this in terms of the needs of the children individually — the 
legislature must inevitably allow freedom to school boards 
to design and conduct their programs to fit the local needs. 
The law says that the board shall do certain things, but in 
many cases it does not say when or how the board shall pro- 
ceed. The board is ordered to provide for arithmetic, per- 
haps, but not told precisely what that subject is to include. 
By implication, therefore, it becomes the duty of the board 
to find out what are the educational needs of its district. 
This discretionary power is not any less clearly mandated 
for use than are the many strictly defined powers granted 
by the laws. Discretion is itself set to a task, but in this 
case the task has to be planned— one might say, discovered- 
before it can be performed. This means that school work 
is not all doing— doing things set out in the law— but also, 
planning things to do and devising ways of doing them.*' 

Planning is an aspect of nearly every part of school work 
and cannot easily be separated from performance. When 
research was first introduced into school work, some thirty 
years ago, it was set up as a separate unit. This was proper 
enough, but for the fact that the assumption quickly de- 

The proper use of discretion in government is a highly complex 
problem. Discretion as applied in onr extended list of Federal tri- 
bunals may appear different from that applied by a school board in 
a local district school. Only by seeing it at work in its many places 
in our political system, however, can one hope to get an idea of the 
importance and the difficulties of using the principle. See William 
B. Munro, "Our Vanishing Government of Laws." California Law 
Review, 31:49'-58, December, See other titles in Munro's 
bibliography. Also Marvin B. Rosenberry, "Law Versus Discretion 
in Government." Tennessee Law Review. 15:514-531, February, 
Also other titles listed in the bibliography of this book. 
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veloped that this new unit would do the studying and plan- 
ning while others did the executing. Very soon it became 
apparent that the two functions were drifting apart, both 
being weakened by their separation. This was a wrong ap- 
plication of the division-of-labor principle. We made this 
same mistake, when we first introduced the function of guid- 
ance, by separating counseling from teaching. It is appar- 
ent, therefore, that the task of applying^ the division-of-labor 
principle to school work is a technical one— one that a lay 
board cannot wisely undertake without the aid of its experts. 

Division of authority to fit tasks, simpler in theory than in 
practice. It is no less difficult to apply the principle in the 
realm of authority. School-survey experts have repeatedly 
come upon cases of very bad distribution of authority, cases 
in which staff members high in the school system were not 
at all sure of what their authority covered, and cases of em- 
ployees plainly assuming authority that had not been al- 
located to thorn. They have found many cases of people 
who were trying to apply administrative authority in per- 
forming the function of supervision and endless numbers 
trying to settle matters Iw .authority that could be settled 
aright only by application of knowledge. Even more com- 
mon is the practice of delegating power for very specific 
tasks only, one by one, as needed, thus making a chore boy 
of an employee who should be a responsible executive in 
charge of a field of his own. Of late tliere has been demand 
for placing authority in a group or a committee^ rather than 
in one person, in the belief that better decisions and more 
faithful execution of work would result. These illustra- 
tions may serve to suggest that applying the division of labor 
principle to authority is quite as technical as applying it to 
the school work. 
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4. Questions Involved in the Delegation of Authority^ 

Some powers can, others cannot, he delegated. At the 
outset, attention should be called to the established princi- 
ple that a legislature cannot delegate its own power to legis- 
late but can delegate power to administer a service that it 
has authority to provide. As a principle, this operates in 
the case of the school board. On tlie face of it, this seems 
clear enough but, in practice, the best legal talent is often in 
doubt about determining precisely whether an act is legis- 
late e or only ministerial. Illinois enacted a school law eni- 
powxning school superintendents to effect changes in dis- 
trict boundaries. In court, this law was held to be a case of 
delegating power to legislate and so was declan^d invalid.'* 
A local board could delegate to its superintendent the power 
to select teachers but not th(^ powxT to contract for teaching 
service. It could have its superin ten dim t prepare a state- 
ment of policy for the schools; but for the policy to be made 
effective, it would have to be taiacted by the board. 

The book of rules vs. case precedent as a method^ of dele- 
gating power, because school laws are broad and general, 
it is commonly provided— or otherwise, it is implied— that a 
board may enact rules for the more detailed and specific 
regulation and direction of the schools. In this, the board 
is performing legislative, or w^hat is commonly called sub- 
legislative, service. It is refining the statutes for use or in- 
terpreting them for specific application in the district.^^’ 

See Francis G. Wilson, “The Prelude to Authority.” The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 31:12-27, l^'ebruary. Also Yves 
R. Simon, Nature and Punctiom of Authority. Milwaukee: Mar- 
quette University Press, 

See People v. LoveUette, J-Vl N. E. 317; 302 111. 210. 

iTio growth of aclrniriistralion in our government, Federal, state, 
and local, of all sorts, has brought the question of rule making by 
administrative authorities very much to the fore in the last three or 
four decades. See Ernst Freund, “Substitution of Rule for Discretion 
in Public Law.” The American Political Science Review. 9:666—676, 
Also Leon Green, “The Administrative Process.” 
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In place of such formal legislation as this, boards sometimes 
operate without rules and try to maintain continuity of 
policy, purpose, program, procedures, and organization by 
the use of precedents. By reference to the minute book, 
a case similar to one in hand can usually be found, so, 
through the years a series of cases becomes established as 
a set of precedents and so, in effect, operates as a set of 
rules. Regardless of what plan a board may follow, it 
must inevitably perform this kind of legislative service if the 
schools are to operate harmoniously. 

Problems faced in delegating authority in schools. It is 
through tliis sublegislation, this refinement of the school 
laws, this formulation of a book of rules and regulations, or 
the accumulating of this series of case precedents that a 
board handles the major part of its task of delegating powers 
and responsibilities to its officers and employees. It is in 
this task that a board faces the questions of what powers it 
has to delegate, how specific and detailed its delegations 
should be, what powers it should and should not delegate, 
to whom and for what purposes powers can most wisely be 
delegated, how delegated powxTS are to be related to re- 
sponsibilities, mid how it may determine whether delegated 
powers are being efficiently applied. 

These problo'uis seldom have to be faced all at one time, 
nor are these the only problems that arise. School systems 
grow and tlie control mechanism of a school system is al- 
most, in some cases more, a matter of custom or tradition 
than a product of science or a question of legal authority. 
The positions of teacher, principal, superintendent, clerk, 
and custodian are old, old positions. This is veiy^ well, per- 
haps, for wc would not try, even if we could, to run any 
institution without using the power and influence of social 
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proprieties, customs, conventions, and traditions/' But all 
these forces are bom of the past, the distant past, and can- 
not alone be trusted to guide us. That is why we are con- 
cerned with scientific management, and tliis, even though 
our science is to be applied by men, themselves somewhat 
bound by custom and tradition. It is not any one case that 
concerns us here, however, but the entire problem of plac- 
ing authority in a school system. The problems are the 
same, whether they are all faced in one legislative effort or 
in a thousand separate acts over a period of years. Prin- 
ciples are what we are in search of, principles to guide 
school officials in the task of distributing authority and 
responsibility, 

5. First Step in Delegating— an Analysis of the Work to Be 

Done 

Twofold nature of most tasks— planning and executing. 
Since delegation of power must mean power to act in the 
perfonnance of specific functions, it is necessarj/, first, to 
determine w^hat functions arc to be served. Since learning 
is by individuals, since individuals differ greatly in their 
needs and capacities, since any individual varies in his ways 
of reacting to instruction from day to day, it follows that 

Through the work of many cultural anthri)pologists, to say noth- 
ing of the flood of advice from propagandists and wonld-he reformers, 
we have begun to take more account of these social forces as tangible 
matters in government. Through tradition, the past sometimes holds 
us and our institutions too fast for tot) long, but it also prevents us 
from running hither and yon after every idea that comes along. That 
is to say, we have social stability at the cost of having to watch to 
keep it attuned to oncoming change in the circumstances of life. 
John Dewey has rea.soned quite clearly tlmt our democratic govern- 
ment was not formed from “theories of the nature of the individual 
and his rights, of freedom and authority, progress and order, liberty 
and law, of the common good and a general will of democracy itself, 
did not produce the movement’^ of democracy, but only reflected it. 
The Public and Its Problems. New York: Henry Holt and Company, 
Inc. 
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school machinery must be sensitive to change and variety 
and be on the alert if it is to bring the right educational in- 
fluences to bear in the right way at the right time for the 
children. This means that the legal power must be ap- 
plied with careful regard for this varied and changing task 
and not just “poured on.” Each person in the staff must 
represent expertness in sizing up the need and in moving 
to action in some particular task. Clearly, such details of 
the work cannot be seen with any exactness in advance and, 
therefore, power to act must carry power to decide first what 
action is needed. So the power that is to be delegated to 
fit with functions to be performed will have to be specified 
in part and discretionary' in part. 

Delectation must take account of how functions are re- 
lated to one another. As was noted above, there are two 
types of work to be done in a school system— planning, and 
doing,^" The one we call a staff function, the other, a line 
function. The one operates mainly in tenns of knowledge, 
while the other must, in addition, apply authority. Ob- 
viously, no line officer can do his w’ork without knowledge, 
without study and thinking; and a staff officer must, at 
least, have, the authority to do his own work, even though 
he cannot use his authority to command others. This 
seems to suggest a division of labor that might be useful in 
delegating authority if we could find a way to recognize 
the togethcrjiess, as well as the separateness, of these two 
types of work in actual practice. Here, as in the case of 
discretionary authority, a sharp definition of the limits of 
authority is difficult to fix. It is not easy to assign to one 
person the power to do tlie research work of the school sys- 
tem, lest this office may tend to drain off all the study that 
properly goes with line functioning. 

Functions 'commonly recognized in delegating authority. 
The analysis to which most attention has been given in 
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school organization has to do with the kind of service, the 
type of authority required, and relations between types. It 
includes the following functions as separate types: 

1. Legislation-making policies, deciding cases, contract- 
ing. Performed by the board, but with aid of the superin- 
tendent. 

2. Administration— directing operations in terms of board 
policies and decisions. Performed by a hierarchy of execu- 
tives, varying with size of tlie school system. 

3. Supervision— a staff serv^ice devoted to development, 
coordination, and improvement of instruction. Performed 
l)y supervisors or by employees ha\ing some supervisory 
duties (assistant superintendents, deans of nistruction, prin- 
cipals, curriculum directors, coordinators, directors of de- 
parlni(*nts or special fields). 

4. Teaching— instruction, care, and management of chil- 
dren. Performed by teachers, coacli(?s, counselors, and 
supcM* visors. 

5. Health care— instructional, inspectional, supervisory, 
diagnostic, and treatment scTvic*es, covering health of pupils, 
sanitation of plant, cafeteria service, protection against 
epidemics. Performed by medical experts, nurses, physical - 
education directors, and coaches, in cooperation with teach- 
ers and principals. 

6. Research— staff service— devoted to study of problems, 
preparation of data and reports for use in the system, eval- 
uating, experimentation, and planning. Handled by spe- 
cialists with staff powers only. 

7. Library service— care, development, and operation of 
library service— title of librarian in common use for one in 
charge. Service, in part, line and, in part, staff in character. 

8. Clerical and secretarial service for all divisions of sys- 
tems as work requires. 

9. Operation and maintenance— technical, trade, and com- 
mon labor, covering development, care and operation of 
buildings, lawns, and gardens. 

10. Business and accotinting— to cover financial accounts 
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and budget control, purchase, storage, and distribution of 
materials and supplies. Performed by accountants and 
business experts. 

This list could be further broken down and, in some sys- 
tems, would be extended, perhaps; but in general it repre- 
sents a functional classification of the jobs essential in run- 
ning a school system. To perform adjninistrative functions, 
authority is required for everything. 'That is the nature of 
that service. Administration is authority in action. Every 
move is an official act, decision, order, notice, plan, or com- 
mand. Tire person in charge acts as an officer or function- 
ary (having no power at all as a person), and whatever 
he does and all that he does is legal in nature and, so, final. 
What he does may have required extensive knowledge, got 
by research or, possibly, by way of inspection or of informa- 
tion from his secretary, but the decision he makes and the 
order he gives as a result are law execution. 

Contrasting with adminislratiou is the function ot re- 
search— that is, the pursuit of knowledge. Research, aside 
from the right to perform it, is not a legal activity and re- 
quires no authority to command others.^* In researcli, it is 
knowledge and not authority that turns the wheels; and the 
product is a report of findings, not an order for others to 
follow. The findings of research, have no legal power in 
them but only the power of fact and reasoning.^^ If re- 
search results are to move anyone to action, it must be by 
force of conviction; otherwise, they must be taken hold of 
by line functionaries and have legal authority put behind 
them. 

This may illustrate very well how some school work is 
done mainly by use of authority and other mainly by use 
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of knowledge, but most imits of school work are of a nature 
to require both authority and knowledge to perform them. 
Often, too, because of the nature of the work, authority has 
to be shared by several, in order to harmonize action where 
results depend upon tlie efforts of many different persons* 
as in fixing assignments of lessons when a student receives 
instruction in several classrooms and from several different 
instructors. This harmonizing can be effected in two ways: 
by arranging a hierarchy of powers or by placing power 
with groups, rather than with individuals. Business, in- 
dustry, the army, and— to a large extent— government and 
the schools have found the hierarchic principle the better 
when success depends mainly upon certainty and speed of 
decision; and the latter principle, when success depends 
upon development of unity of purpose, common understand- 
ing, refined cooperation of effort and will, and when time 
allows room for study, deliberation, experiment, and revi- 
sion of plans. 

One needs but little acquaintance with school work to 
know that administration must work hannoniously as well 
as authoratively with all the other services, and that it must 
not clash with itself. Authority must be so placed that the 
hierarchy will function as a single unified mechanism. Ad- 
ministration sets all the services going and guides tliem. By 
wrong placement or application of authority, any service 
may be weakened. When a teacher commands a child to 
learn under penalty of failure, or when a supervisor orders 
a teacher to use a specified procedure, that is an exhibit of 
authority wrongly placed. Children and teachers can learn 
and perform under compulsion, no doubt, but usually such 
learning and perfoimance are bad, either because they do 
not last, or because they are accompanied by other mental 
and emotional developments that are detrimental. 

Instruction depends upon supervision, upon research, 
upon administration for special positive and distinctive con- 
tributions. It depends upon budgeting, accounting, pur- 
chasing, health inspecting, clerical and filing sei-vice, each 
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for a special kind of support This interdependence of serv- 
ices is equally important for all the services and, as one 
considers the points of contact between the types, it is ap- 
parent that the relationship needs to be very intimate and 
detailed. Such contacts cannot be effected by authority 
alone, or by authority plus knowledge alone. With these, 
there must be a common will to serve. 

Delegating authority for a school system is tluis seen to 
be a highly complicated task. Since authority is useless 
and may be detrimental, if not appropriately attached to 
functions to be performed, its proper placement involves a 
careful consideration of what authority is needed for each 
of the many tasks in a schc^ol system. Some of thc'se tasks 
can be defined in advance and some cannot, so, as was 
noted above, the delegating task involves placement of dis- 
cretionary, as well as of defined, powers. Besides the large 
number and varied character of the tasks, there is the rela- 
tion of one task to others, the interdepemdcncc^ of functions, 
that re<]uires an interlocking and close harmonizing of all 
the powers for all the separate services. To add still fur- 
ther to the complication, it is apparent that authority is 
effective in such an enterprise only when it operates along 
with knowledge and with a common will or purpose. Some 
types of work rtxpiire little authority and much xise of 
knowledge and of will to cooperate, while others require 
more authority and less of kiiowh^dge and unity of action. 
When one adds to all this the point that authority is applied 
by persons and, so, is almost surely affected as to value for 
service by the person wiio applies it, and the further point 
that knowledge and will to serve are even more affected by 
personalities, it becomes clear that the task of delegating 
authority in terms of functions is one of difficulty. 

fi. Second Step-Determining Type of Administration De- 
sired 

How authority is to be used should be determined before 
it is granted to any employee. It is suggested above that. 
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to provide harmony of action in a large school system, it is 
necessary to arrange the units of service in the form of a 
hierarchy, so that unity of control may be assured. The 
term hierarchy has a forbidding sound— largely, because in 
the history of governments it has been so much associated 
with the military or with the abuses of monarchies or aristoc- 
racies. Emphasis was upon power to command and upon 
strict obedience and firm personal loyalty of those coin- 
nianded. In a democracy, the hierarcliic structure is 
equally important as a means of producing unity of action; 
but here unity is produced by authority that belongs to the 
governed and that almost certainly must be guided by 
knowledge. The hierarchy affords a system of channels for 
the flow of knowledge, as well as authority, and although 
authority flows downward onl}% knowledge can be made 
to flow equally well in all directions. Thus a democratic 
hierarchy differs from its military or autocratic prototype. 
It is not that autocrats cannot or do not use knowledge, but 
that too frequently they substitute personal wishes for what 
should be objective facts and sound reasoning. 

A democracy makes much not only of knowledge, but 
also, of the ways of developing and utilizing knowledge 
akmg with authority. In a democracy, facts speak almost 
as forcefully as legal orders, and very often tliey can be used 
to force a change in orders. That is how respectable they 
are as a part of tlie actual directing power. In a democ- 
racy, point is made not of mere obedience to orders, but of 
informed and willed obedience. In fact, the term obe- 
dience is inappropriate in school government, for the re- 
sponse to an order is more correctly called cooperation when 
the subordinate has perhaps contributed the knowledge and 
the will that are, in reality, a part and parcel of the order 
given. 

In an autocracy, power lies not only in an office but in a 
person. ‘1 am the state” meant just that. Power was a 
personal possession, to be applied at will. Power, thus de- 
fined, changes the personality of its holder, inflates his ego. 
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and often misleads the possessor into the false notion tliat he 
can do things more easily by command than by learning 
how to do them. It is not necessary for autocracy to govern 
without knowledge, nor is this always its custom; but when 
personal wishes and a matter of truth and justice clash, the 
autocrat frequently defies the latter by applying his author- 
ity. 

In a democracy, the authority is delegated to an oflBce, 
not to a person; and the authority is authority of law or 
oflBce, not of the person. This is as true of discretionary as 
of defined autliority, the difference between the two being 
merely in degree of sharpness of the limits to which the 
oflBcer is to judge and decide how to proceed. This kind 
of authority tends less to inflate the ego of its holder; indeed, 
properly conceived, it tends to make its holder humble, be- 
cause it makes him responsible. It makes him responsible, 
first, because he is held by the law governing his oflBce; 
second, by the provision for the constant flow of facts to be 
used or to be faced; third, by the necessity for his having 
informed cooperative service at all points in the system. 
Thus, democracy governs by use of authority, knowledge, 
and good will, through a united staflF, an informed and pur- 
poseful team; autocracy governs by authority applied 
through personal command, with knowledge or without it, 
at will. 

7. Third Step— Provision for Use and Flow of Knowledge 

In administration, control is exercised and dire'etion of the 
service is given, in part, by direct and, in part, by indirect 
use of authority— direct, in the form of established rules and 
decisions, indirect, through reference to facts to be assem- 
bled and interpreted. When a decision should depend 
upon facts, it is well for the law or the rule to establish that 
as the authorized procedure. For instance, a teacher’s 
salary should not be left to the discretion of the superin- 
tendent, but should be determined by matching the facts 
of the teacher’s training, experience, tenure in the system. 
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and success score against the specifications of a salary sched- 
ule. In such a plan, there can be almost no chance for rule 
by person, and because it is impersonal, it arouses no fear 
or suspicion of unfairness or favoritism. Such a mechanism, 
rational and human in its origin but automatic in its opera- 
tion, helps to maintain morale, the sense of partnership, the 
will to cooperate. Other illustrations of facts, being made 
to determine how authority is to act are seen in the array of 
figures called the budget; in the system by which scholastic 
achievements are defined; in the system of financial and 
properties records and accoimts; in the established norms 
and formulae used to determine class size, leaching load, 
seating capacity of rooms, retirement for employees, and the 
like. 

The advantage of such use of facts is not only that it 
makes the procedure objective and, so, limits the possibility 
of any personal use of authority, but because, in making it 
impersonal, it also makes it fair to all and reasonable; it 
makes it possible for all to check and verify orders or deci- 
sions and provides a clear basis for registration of any 
justified criticism or protest. Such a basis has also the 
value that it provides both the element of certainty and the 
element of elasticity, together in one rule. Wlioever reads 
the rule can see in advance how the action is to be deter- 
mined and, when the facts are available, any interested 
person can find what the action is to be, before it is an- 
nounced. With this kind of law, no one need be in doubt 
or be fearful or hesitant. At the same time, since the facts 
vary from case to case and with the passing of time, the 
effects of such changes are reflected in the decision and, 
so, tend to keep decisions and actions abreast of the times 
and in suitable adjustment to the needs of individual cases. 
Qearly, then, it should be the rule, as far as practicable, to 
delegate authority so that it operates through facts, rather 
than on the basis of personal opinion or preference. 

This plan of making action dependent upon specified 
facts or formulae is but one way of using facts in a school 
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system. There is another way, of equal importance, viz,, 
that of setting up authorized channels for the constant flow 
of knowledge, corresponding to those for conveying author- 
ity. Orders go from superior to subordinate, and for their 
conveyance specific channels have to be provided. There 
is every reason why we should have equally clearly defined 
channels for the flow of knowledge. The lines that con- 
nect the units of a hierarchy of authprity should ser\^e this 
purpose, for the reason that those at the top of the hierarchy 
are greatly in need of knowledge that is available only at 
the bottom. 

Since, traditionally, authority occupied the channels of 
the hierarchy most of tire time, and since administration was 
largely personal and authoritarian, it became the custom 
for a siil)ordinate to offer no information or advice to a 
superior except upon request. This is obviously bad; and 
for the removal of such an outw^orn viewpoint and tradition 
in practice, it is suggested that to every school employee 
authority and responsibility be clearly delegated as follows: 
each and every employee of the school system is hereby 
authorized and empowered and it shall be his duty, not 
only to assist in preparing information for use in school 
planning, but at all times to pass to any other employee such 
information as he may possess and believe to be of value to 
such other employee for a proper performance of the latter’s 
duties. For the transference of such infonnation, the offi- 
cial channels or lines of authority shall be used. 

This type of authorization would provide for free speech 
in a slightly new way, perhaps, and allow facts to play a 
part in forcing responsibility upon those who have author- 
ity. It is not alone, or primarily, the effect of compulsion, 
however, but that of informing, that would constitute the 
benefit from such a concept of one’s obligation and his 
freedom to utilize facts and to pass them on to others. 
Hierarchic paths should be made smoother by such two-way 
travel; and by more frequent meetings on those paths, pur- 
veyors of authority and purveyors of facts might be ex- 
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pected to become better acquainted, more friendly, and 
more effective for service. Gossip and telltale meddling 
could not get far, for tliey would have to match with facts 
from other sources. 

8. Fourth Step— Clear Definition of Powers Delegated 

It seems obvious that when services interlock, as they do 
in school management, there will be friction rather than 
coordination if, in the delegation of authority and respon- 
sibility, care is not exercised to provide a way for effecting 
these intimate contacts between services throughout the 
system. It is equally obvious that, if an employee’s powers 
and duties arc too minutely set out in his contract or in his 
assignment to a position, lie will infer that lie is to stay ver)' 
strictly within the limits of his own position. Such an as- 
signment seems to suggest that all lines that separate jobs 
are danger lines, to keep away from. In organizations of 
this type, sensitiveness and jealousy may very soon replace 
friendliness and the will to cooperate, whereupon the whole 
important idea of coordination of functions becomes impos- 
sible. The opposite extreme, of no clarity of assignment, 
opens the gates widely for abuses that lead finally to the 
same end. The lazv, the timid, and the indifferent .stand 
back and, so, create a ‘no man’s land”; the aggressive take 
possession and pusli on until friction lesiilts. 

Somewhere between ihese extremes, depending much 
upon personalities, somewhat upon the traditions and pre- 
vailing attitudes, somewhat upon the nature of tlie coordina- 
tion required in a given case, somewhat upon available 
means for supervision, and somewhat upon the means for 
checking and fixing responsibility, there must be a practical 
middle-ground solution. If a teacher is caught at the point 
of conflict betv\^een his supervisor and his principal, or if a 
pupil is neglected because his teacher dislikes the guidance 
director, no amount of authority alone, no amount of discre- 
tion alone will ever produce the refined harmony of effort 
needed. The solution effective for the prevention and for 
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the cure of such cases might have to be diflPerent Surgery 
is sometimes the only answer to long neglect; but how not 
to neglect is the question here. 

To date, school administration has not set itself very 
firmly to the task of building a clear-cut mechanism for the 
placement and flow either of authority or of knowledge in 
the system. Neither has it very definitely attacked the 
problem of coordination from the standpoint of developing 
staff morale, the will to serve with others in the system. 
Both of these tasks need to be faced; however important 
authority may be, it has to be applied by persons, and it will 
be effective to its appropriate ends only if proper intelli- 
gence and proper will are applied in its use. 

As an approach to the solution of these two tasks, the 
following suggestions are offered: 

1. No school system of any size should attempt to operate 
without a book of rules and regulations to guide its board’s 
actions and those of its employees. 

2. Such a set of rules should interpret the law by show- 
ing its applications for use in the district in the following 
respects: 


a. The major purpose of the service should be defined. 
h. The program of service that is to be provided should 
be clearly indicated. 
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C, The major struchire for the placement and flow of 
authority should be established, mainly on a functional basis. 

d. The freedom of flow and the continuous iise of knowl- 
edge in the system should be provided for. 

e. The major policies that are to govern the service in 
all its divisions .should be stated. 

f. Similar provisions should be made for the definition and 
cojilrol of plant, development of properties, business man- 
agement, and board activities. 

3. Positions should be clearly assigned, care being taken 
to relate tlie assignment to the objectives, organization, 
managerial procedures, and program, as outlined in the 
rules; and with special explanations when discretionary 
power is to be delegated or when close cooperation with 
others will be involved. Tin's can best b«', done at the lime 
of appointment. Such an explanation is not matter for a 
contract or even for a written notice of assignment. It is 
merely helpful information, of a presiipervisory sort, that 
provides professional orientation to the employee. 

4. Any rule or tradition or cornnion practice that is not 
consistent with truth, justice, and scientific' fact, or a well- 
formed public will, should lx; revised or abandoned. 

5. Definite steps should be taken to build up the attitude 
that employees are trusted; that checkups are for the pur- 
pose of improving the system and not for catching culprits; 
and that primarily laws and rules are to direct and support, 
not to restrict and penalize. 

6. Morale built in terms of common professional purposes 
and cooperative effort in Irehalf of the interests of the chil- 
dren and the community is indispensable; and this, regard- 
less of how important it may be, also, for teachers to work 
together in terms of their own interests. 




Chapter 9. THE NATURE AND PLACE 
OF POLICY IN SCHOOL 
ADMINISTRATION 


This chapter is concerned with tlie practical task of school 
government through a system of polici(^s. Aitcn* brief note 
is taken of how the term policy is used and misused in prac- 
tice, an attemjjt is made to find out what policy consists of, 
what form it may take, and how it may be developed as an 
instrument of government. Following this, the need for 
formal policievs in small, as contrasted with large, districts is 
examined. Finally, the practical task of formulating a sys- 
tem of policies is analyzed and some guides to action are 
outlined. 

Policies are not superforces from without, but must take 
form in terms of tlie needs for govemmenl. This need is 
invarial)ly complex, because it requires the use of knowl- 
edge and careful respect for social forces, as well as law. 
Further, the law is brought to bear through persons and 
often involves wide use of discretion. Good government 
must provide for continuity and certainly, l>ut also for 
elasticity. It is the function of pidicies to resolve this con- 
flict. It docs so by forming controls of law, science, and 
social elements applied tturether in terms of the nature of 
the service covered. 

Two approaches to policy making, one by case precedent, 
the other by advanced enactmemt of rules, arc examined 
and compared as means through which the board, the exec- 
utives, the employees, all may contribute to the task, each 
in the light of his knowledge, his responsibilities and his 
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authority, the object being to show how the need for a 
policy can best be found and expressed. 

The study of policy needs in large and small districts 
bring out many basic likenesses, but also important differ- 
ences. Likenesses are in legal foundation, purposes, and 
types of functions required. Differences are in the nature 
and scope of any one task and the number of elements and 
relationships involved. Need for rules diminishes as the 
task becomes more simple. 

As a guide, the general approach and plan for a book of 
rules and regulations is outlined. 

L The Realm of Administration 

Viewpoints. At educational conferences one often hears 
the statement *"this is my policy.” In some cases, emphasis 
appears to be upon "This,” in others, upon "'my,” or again 
upon "policy”— so that in the end the listener is left in con- 
fusion as to the nature and place of policy in school govern- 
ment and, even more, as to how policies are developed and 
used in government and as to the matters upon which a 
school system should have clearly formulated policies. 
Though a thick volume might be required to cover so large 
a field, this brief sketch is offered in the hope that partial 
analysis may be useful, if only it opens the subject well but 
avoids closing it. But first, what is the realm of adminis- 
tration? 

Changing nature of school government. The government 
of our schools is a part of our total scheme of government. 
Education being a function of the state, and the district be- 
ing a part of the state, we may think of tlie school adminis- 
trative process as the state in operation in the matters of 
education. What goes on is an expression of the state. 
Back of the materials, personnel, and action, one sees that 
there is authority— a body of law. That, too, is an expres- 
sion and also an instrument of the state. Since what one 
sees going on in a school system is consistent with that body 
of law, we sense how the state extends down into and deter- 
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mines local government, or belter, how the state becomes 
local in its nature, or how the local unit is a part of the 
state. 

In our country, law is not static but is in a continuous 
process of growth, of forming and reforming, of expanding 
and retracting— as the people will have il. The state is al- 
ways in process of becoming. The forces that produce 
these changes are many. Public oflicials, yes; but also, 
public opinion, formed on the basis of knowledge, customs, 
conventions, social proprieties, habits, aspirations, and all 
the complex needs and circumstanc es of life that make up 
our culture.® Without this mechani.sm of social forces, we 
could hardly exi.st as a society. l.aw, the slate, the formed 
society we know as our country is evidence of the working 
of this social network of controls, for laws are but the 
formalized implications of these commonly accepted ways 
of life for a set of rules to guide us in new or complicated 
situations in which habit and social proprieties, so far, have 
not foimd their way as guides. 

Administrations place in school government. School 

Carl J. Frieclericli and Edward S. Mason, (Eds.), Public Policy. 
Cambridge, Mass. 

Tins is true not only in the sense that we keep adding new laws, 
but also, in the sense that our iiitc'rprelatious change with social 
changes. See Benjamin N. Ciudozo, The Nature of the Judicial 
Process. 


Society is not merely a collection of individuals. To make up a 
society, the individuals must be bound together by some forces that 
enable and, in large degree, compel the individuals to live together 
through mutual trust and understanding, common tastes and desires. 
Our language, our moral code, our traditions, our manners, our tastes, 
our physical needs, all are a part of the cement that binds us together 
into a society. 
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administration is subject to, it expresses, it is supported by, 
and it operates in harmony with the law, on one side, and 
with custom and public opinion, on the other. Administra- 
tion has an exclusive realm of its own, however, l^ecause 
state-wide laws cannot be formed to care for details, for 
tasks, the problems in performing which cannot be foreseen 
or vary greatly in nature, from district to district. Here 
discretion has to be relied upon. Within that realm, ways 
must be found to express the public will, wliich is born of 
the social life of the people and of the scientific and pro- 
fessional life and work of the school staff. Whatever ad- 
ministrative policy is, as a feature of government for the 
district it must find its place witliin this realm and in a 
proper relationship to the forces of law and of conimon 
social usage. Tn a sense the word policy refers to the instru- 
ment b)" which tlie meaning of tlie law, the current wishes 
of the people, and the requirements of scicjice are brought 
to bear upon the service— in this case, tlie servicM^ gf educa- 
tion. 

2. Uses of the Word Polictj 

Policy as a characteristic of the administrator. According 
to the dictionur) , the word policy has a number of mean- 
ings, even when usc'd in government. School administra- 
tion has some use for two of the major meanings. By one 
of these, the word policy refers to the political or managerial 
wisdom, ingenuity, sagacity, or skill of the administrator. 
This sense indicates at one extreme, a statesman; at the 
other, a clever, wily trickster. The way of work for the 
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one is consistently honorable, wise, dignified, just, and rea- 
sonable; that for the other is sly, clever in misleading while 
feigning honesty, and without consistency. Here policy 
refers either to a personal cliaracteristic of the administrator 
or to a quality of his cliaracter or personality; or it may re- 
veal the method and style of his A\orking, so long and so 
generally followed that it has come to be expected by all. 
In both cases, the policy is attaclied to the character of the 
man. 

Policy as a principle of government. In a second use of 
the word, reference is made to llie principle or theory that 
guides decision or action. Principle, here, is not to be con- 
fused with personal motive, nor is its object to guide per- 
sonal thought and conduct alone. It docs not attach to the 
person of the administrator, but to the system of govern- 
ment. It is outside and impersonal; it controls the adminis- 
trator's conduct as it does that of others. Policy as a prin- 
ciple of government may be in the form of a purpose to be 
attained, as, it is tlie state’s policy to make education avail- 
able to all; it may be in the form of a guiding theory or 
principle, as the curriculum shall be designed in terms of 
the educational m^eds of the ('hildren, of the cultural pur- 
poses of the coinmunitv, and of tlic political requirements 
of the state and nation; it may be in the form of a system of 
measures marking out the procedure, as, salaries shall take 
account of age, experience, training, and tenure and shall 
be determined by use of tlie accompanying formula. This 
procedure embodies and expresses the policy which, in 
general terms, is to have salaries controlled by equitable 
and objective methods. 

Policy in these ways is seen to l)e a characteristic or a 
definition, either of personal characler or conduct, on the 
one hand, or of the process or mechanism of government, 
on the other. In both, policy stands for some kind of order 
—for stability, continuity, and consistency of purpose and 
action over a period of tirne—and it projects into the future 
as a control. It is easy to see that, if policies are very min- 
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ute and specific, it may be difficult to hannonize them or 
they may so crystallize action as to become a hindrance to 
progress. Just where policy ends and concrete devices for 
applying policy begin, it might at times be difficult to de- 
fine; but this is because we confuse a principle of action 
with the management of a specific case of action. 

Use of the term here. Omitting this confusion, however, 
if the term is to be useful in a technical discussion of the 
nature of administration, a distinction is necessary as to 
which meaning is referred to. Also, when we think of 
policy as the basis upon which action is to be taken in a 
wide field or in a wide variety of cases, through a long 
period of time, we shall need to tliink of policy as requiring 
many special rules or devices or routines to make it effective 
in practice. The special devices may often need to be 
quite temporary, as special circumstances change; but policy 
runs deeper; policy is rooted in the philosophy of the state, 
or, we may say, it reaches up out of it, and out of the evolv- 
ing cultural substance of society, and out of the science of 
education, to hold the school true to the more basic con- 
cepts that guide our way of life as a people and as a nation.” 

We have many types of policies in government and we 
use special qualifying adjectives by which we distinguish 
one type from another. We speak of policies as being 
stable. By this we mean more than that they represent 
continuity. We usually mean that they are sound, trust- 
worthy because they are genuine expressions of our broader 
political and social philosophy and consistent with educa- 
tional science. Wlien we speak of policies as vacillating, 
we mean that they shift their meaning and, so, lack con- 
sistency. Often we say weak and vacillating, meaning that 
they are not soundly formed or that they are not well ad- 

If the reader does not find precisely this use of the word policy in 
Aristotle or Shakespeare or Carlyle or Adam Smith or Woodrow 
Wilson, then he is invited to examine this idea for practical use in a 
study of the school administrative process. 
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ministered. We speak of policy as wise or as just when 
we want to commend it for far-sightedness or for its fairness 
or special appropriateness. When we speak of policy as 
shrewd, we usually refer to the person who formed or who 
interpreted and applied it. Such reference may be in- 
tended to commend it for its sagacity or its ingenious appli- 
cation or to condemn it for its trickery. We may refer to 
a policy as one of expediency. This may mean that the 
administrator relies upon his own ingenuity to meet situa- 
tions as they arise; it may mean that tlie factors with refer- 
ence to which action has to be taken are so much in the 
hands of others— competitors, enemies, perhaps, whose 
actions are not to be depended upon— tliat a permanent 
policy cannot be formed for fear the opposition may take 
unfair adviuitage of it; it may mean that at the presc'iit stage 
of knowledge the basis for any other policy cannot be 
reached; it may mean, too, that the administrator is slow, 
inc*ompetent, self-seeking, or dissembling, and that he wishes 
to be free to bargain or, sometimes, perhaps, to bludgeon. 

Of these two groups of meanings— the one referring to the 
administrator, the other to the government— the more useful 
for school government would seem to be that referring to 
the basic principles to be followed, that is, to the system of 
measures by which decision and action are guided. That 
which refers to a qualitv of the administrator s personality 

It is hardly possible for a policy to vacillate, since any change 
would end it and establish another policy in its place. By vacillation 
we mean either the dodging of an honest recognition of the policy cw 
an excessively clumsy application of it by which one retains a pre- 
tense of applying it but cripples its effectiveness by bad timing or 
other abuse. 

A policy of expediency is, in a sense, a policy of avoiding the use 
of policy in government. It is, at best, a negative force, a means of 
dodging. If government cannot produce a positive principle of 
action, perhaps it may be justified in taking a defensive position. 
This might be justified on occasion in international affairs, but in local 
self-government it can hardly be regarded as strong government. 
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or to the character of his work in formulating or in apply- 
ing policy is undoubtedly worthy of tlie wide place it holds 
in the literature of many centuries and there is some occa- 
sion for its use in school administration. The eflFort that 
is everywhere being made to reduce administration to the 
semblance of a science is, however, trying to put its work 
upon a more objective plane and so to make it less subject 
to any personal liking or whim. To do this there is great 
need for the study of government as a system, as something 
positive and outside the reaches of personal interests— some- 
thing to which personal interests are subject. This does not 
mean that administration is not to involve discretionary use 
of authority, but rather that discretion shall be soundly 
based and, so, less whimsical. Administration has to have 
discretionary power in order to do its work. That means 
that personal interest will have a chance to motivate action, 
unless we provide some control, such as a policy, a prin- 
ciple, or a set of measures with reference to which the work 
has to be done. At the same time, we have to recognize 
that discretion is tlicre to be used and tliat it is discretion 
that provides opportunity for llic use of mventiveness and 
.skill in management. As long as administration involves 
inau-to-man relationships, it cannot be all science and no 
art. In these personal contacts, complicated problems, 
economic, educational and organizational, arc involved and 
there is wide room for use of originality, for exceptionally 
active imaginations and exceptionally ingenious minds and 
gifted personalities. 

S. The Nature of Adminvitrative Policy 

The need for policies in administration. To understand 
the nature of policy in administration, one must go beyond 
a bare definition to a study of its origin, its behavior, and 
its eflFects, From what need does policy arise? ^^^hat form 
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does it take? What functions does it perform? In a study 
of these matters, account has to be taken of the nature and 
purposes of public education as the service in which policy 
may be needed and m which it is to be developed and used. 

The need for policy is found in the need for order, sta- 
bility, continuity, clear purpose, and the sense of security 
and permanence in the conduct of the schools. Biologi- 
cally, it has been necessary for man to foresee and prepare 
for situations. In proportion as he has been able to do this, 
he has survived or, perhaps, lived more happily. Other- 
wise, he has been destroyed or has lived in fear or in some 
measure of discomfort. It seems natural, therefore, that in 
government, also, man should craves and strive for per- 
manence of order. Such permajience, when it has been 
achieved by a policy or a law and is too long held to, may 
become a danger, because the world in which the perma- 
nence was achieved is a changing world.‘^ 

Conflict between need for pcrmcmcnctj and need for 
elasticity in policies. This reveals tw^o elements of need for 
policy. We want and have to have some continuity of or- 
der and, at the same time, we have to have elasticity of 
order to meet changing conditions of the life and work in 
respect to which the order functions. It reveals, also, a 
characteristic of policy, viz,^ that it has to do with the future 
—it is to provide for anticipated needs ahead, so that when 
a problem arises there is a solution ready to meet it. It is 
the knowledge of having the solution ready that gives one 

First, we were .shocked hy tlic J^arwinians, who told us tliat aJl 
plant and animal forms had evohed from simpler forms, diHerent 
from those presently known, and that this process was still going 
strong. Tlien came the flood of light upon the changing character 
of the social world. Now we aic struggling for a philosophy of life 
tliat recognizes the unavoidable fact of change and the equally un- 
avoidable need for permanence and stability. The idea of change we 
accept, but from it we demand progress. The idea of stability we 
accept, but from it we demand that it shall not mean stagnation. In 
government, to find the proper balance, we may do much by legisla- 
tion, but the judiciary and administration must also play major roles. 
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the sense of security and that makes for mutual confidence 
among men, for permanence in government 
One can scarcely realize how far-reaching this need for a 
sense of order and of permanence is imtil he considers the 
kinds of future oncoming situations he has to be ready for. 
The motive is not fear of danger alone, but also fear of 
failure. Further, the need is positive, as well as negative; 
corresponding to fear there is the purpose, the will, to 
achieve. Ambition to achieve is as real a drive as is fear. 
Success stimulates effort. Man needs to feel that his work is 
moving effectively toward its goals. To produce this feeling 
in education, the work must go forward with due regard for 
the intent of the law, the methods and findings of science, 
and the feelings and will of the people, all in harmony. This 
can be accomplished only by planning for it and by carrying 
on with consistency of purpose, plan, and method; all of 
which may be provided for through having an over-all policy 
with reference to which plans and actions are shaped. ' 
Management of the schools is not carried on in isolation. 
Management is but an extension of the process of lawmak- 
ing. The school administrator is in charge, of, and is respon- 
sible for, a unit of public service, which service, to be effec- 
tive, must reflect the interests and mores of the community, 
must operate in terms of the economy of the country, and 
must be based in a substantial way upon the sciences of 
psychology, biolog)', health, sanitation, sociology, and eco- 
nomics, Clearly, the foundations of administration must be 
derived from these same sources. Accordingly, policy mak- 
ing will take account, not only of the law, but also, of the 
prevailing culture pattern and of what the accumulated 
knowledge of education requires— all in the light of existing 
circumstances. In science we use such words as law, the- 
ory, hypothesis, postulate, assumption, premise, conclusion, 
in order to follow where fact and truth lead. Policy in local 
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school administration should effect an extension or inter- 
pretation of the laws of science, thereby establishing a scien- 
tific, as well as a legal, order as a feature of the mechanism 
of school government. Policy should never try to set the 
ctmclusions of science aside, nor should it ignore the cus- 
toms and traditions of the people. It must respect and ex- 
tend these, just as it respects and extends the constitution 
and statutes. Further, it should do this in positive form. 
It is not enough to avoid being unscientific, or to avoid break- 
ing the law, or to refrain from scofiRng at public opinion. 

Thus it is that good school service demands that we apply 
the findings of science, the intent of the law, and the wishes 
of the public as far and as fully and as appropriately as we 
can.^“ In school government, the need for protection 
against fear, fear of abuses of authority, is important; yet, it 
is in reality but half the need. The first need is for a good 
service in which the rules of science and of law and of public 
opinion are hannonized and aggressively applied in pro- 
ducing good schools. 

How the authority of law, of science, and of our way of 
life may combine in policy. If we are to have policies that 
control by force of law, of science, and of the public will, in 
combination, it will be because we put the authority of law 
back of the facts and logic of science, and back of the tradi- 
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tions, aspirations, and current wishes of the people. Science 
can tell us what to do but cannot enforce its findings. Pub- 
lic opinion can indicate the people’s desires but, at best, it 
can enforce them only by the slow and indirect methods of 
public voting or other legal procedure. That is, it is within 
the nature of the law to compel; of science, to inform; and 
of public opinion, to advise— at a future time, perhaps, when 
it has access to legal means of expreijsion to enforce its will. 
When one votes, however, he applies legal force, as well as 
his own knowledge and will. So it is the nature of only one 
of these three forms of authority to enforce its own w^ill 
against opposition. 

We may well examine this point further, however, for 
although this may be true of the nature of these three kinds 
of autliorily if they are in court, yet, closer examination of 
their actual l^ehavior in the affairs of management will show 
that this statement has to be qualified. First, laws—in our 
country, at least— rarely or never exist in defiance of^science. 
More often they are in support of science. In fact, in a 
court of law, science would often be called in to indicate the 
exact meaning of the statute. Also, judges not infrequently 
determine the meaning of a statute by applying the mean- 
ings of terms current at the time the law was enacted, or 
by asc(?rtaining what meaning was accepted and used by the 
public at the time of tlie law’s adoption. Law is expressed 
in words, and words have meanings that are gained partly 
from usage and partly from science. In this sense, legal 
authority is by the nature of its own origin related to the 
authority of science and to the authority of social usage, and 
is not separate from or antagonistic to them. 

There is yet another consideration. It is true that men 
are moved to act or to decide by the dictates of law. But 
most of the time, choice of decision or of a mode of action 
in administration is not a question of law; rather, it is a ques- 
tion of choice of educational or social values (philosophy), 
or of the selection and interpretation of facts (science), or of 
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interpreting and adjusting to public opinion (feelings, un- 
derstandings, and will of the people). Few administrators 
fail because they defy the law; not many, because they 
misuse it; more often, they fail because they ignore the au- 
thority of fact and logic or the authority of public opinion 
and social usage. Knowledge, in its way, and tradition and 
social aspiration, in their ways, are as often and as com- 
pletely compelling in their places in management as is legal 
authority in its place. 

4. Giving Form to a Policy 

Form not unlike that of statute. In its form, a policy is 
not specially different from a statute. A stotute may em- 
body a number of state policies. A policy is a rule, in the 
sense that it specifies something to be done or accepted, or 
that it may set limits to ways of doing the thing. It may he 
in the form of a declaration or of a set of limitations or of a 
set of meanings to be observed. It can be written, though 
it may exist without being formally set out in words, mainly 
by virtue of common acceptance through long usage or 
precedent, as is the case with the common law. Here, how- 
ever, as in many other places, it is to be remembered that 
the written word is h^ss likely to have its meaning change 
without notice. 

How formal policies function in management. What 
policy accomplishes, how it functions in administration, is 
perhaps the most important index to its nature and meaning. 
Written policies are a means of informing the school staff 
and the public of what the board of education is trying to 
accomplish and what it expects of its executives and other 
employees. Information, in this sense, is a basic element in 
school government. With the school staff, policy facilitates 
action throughout the system; it rationalizes administration; 
it affords a basis for common understanding, which, in turn, 
provides a foundation for staff morale; and it provides a 
basis for intelligent planning of the details of daily work. 
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With the public it affords a basis for understanding and for 
judging the schools and is the soundest possible foundation 
for proper public relationships. 

Policy does more than inform, however; it also compels, 
by establishing bases for action. Administrative directions 
must follow the board’s policies. Board policies are re- 
flected in organization throughout the system and, likewise, 
in planning, in control, and in coordination. That is, poli- 
cies are law and, so, they govern. They govern not only 
the school staff; they also govern purposes, programs, hous- 
ing, procedures, records, equipment, supplies. One can 
govern well in a school system only if he is authoritatively 
informed and properly empowered and guided. It is the 
function of policy to so inform, empower, and guide. 

The only alternative to such formal control would be gov- 
ernment largely by man, rather than by law. To this kind 
of government democracy must have limits. Since statute 
law cannot operate in the realm of the many details essential 
in the management of a local school system, we seek to refine 
and extend the statute law through policies specially de- 
signed. On the negative side, policies function importantly 
also. They do this by preventing would-be intniders from 
using the schools and by keeping down wasteful trial-and- 
error procedures. 

5. The Development of Administrative Policies 

The nature of a policy. Summed up, the above analysis 
provides the idea that policy, as here defined, is to have the 
force and effect of law, that it is an extension and refinement 
of statute law, and that it is consistent, also, with the au- 
thority of science and with the traditions and the opinions 
and wishes of the people. It is established, also, that policy 
must grow with educational development, and that, as a 
governing principle or set of measures, policy is often ap- 
plied through minor specific rules or devices of control. 
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Third, it is indicated that policy is our practical answer to a 
need for a sense of security through continuity and per- 
manence of order; to our need for a means of common un- 
derstanding as a basis for cooperation and compromise; to 
our need for a means of expressing our purposes and will to 
achieve our educational goals; to our need for preventing too 
much personal rule and too much meddling and haphazard 
experimenting; and to our need for proper public relation- 
ships. Finally, it is suggested that policies may be used as 
instruments or means for performing any or all of the Bve 
types of administrative service. The only danger suggested 
as possible from a use of policies in administration is that of 
delaying or thwarting needed change or progress by virtue 
of too great permanence of policies—seemingly, a small de- 
traction to balance against so great a worth. 

Case precedent approach to policy making. As policies 
do not appear by magic when tliey are needed, the question 
of liow to develop them becomes important.^ ^ Policies may 
l)e foi’nied in advance or may be constructed by slow accre- 
tion, from experience. By the former plan, a policy would 
be set up as a rule or regulation embodying a principle or a 
set of measures to guide action. By the latter, it would take 
the form of an actual board enactment, which the board 
might use as a general pattern for later decisions. We 
speak of the latter as a precedent. A case used as a prece- 
dent might be very narrow and specific, in itself, but action 
upon it might be so taken as to reflect the application of a 

The problem here is one of legislation. The purpose is to show 
what it takes to construct school policies. It may be regarded as an 
omission to have overlooked so fully the pressures that enter, to dis- 
turb the working of right forces. Politics of various sorts does affect 
school legislation at times; but, if educators work up to the standards 
suggested by this analysis of the problem, then politics will not find 
it easy to change the course of operations. In state and Federal 
affairs of government, one can see how legislation is affected by politi- 
cal forces. See Edward P. Herring, Public Administration and the 
Public Interest. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc. 
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broad principle, a principle that the board might, if it chose, 
embody in a rule defining its policy on the types of questions 
involved. Such a case would not actually state the board’s 
policy, as such, but it would show that the board had de- 
cided to apply to one case, at least, a principle in a compre- 
hensive way. In a later case, if the board compared and de- 
cided that, because of similarity, the present case should 
have like treatment with the former one, then the former one 
thereby would have been given the status of being a prec- 
edent. Thus, precedents can be built up through time into 
governing instruments having much tlie same function and 
effect as formally enacted policies, without being formally 
declared as such. 

Formal hook of rules approach to policy making. Whether 
to try to develop a set of policies— a book of rules and regu- 
lations— in advance, or to accumulate case precedents may 
be, in part, a question of one’s preference, but not wholly so. 
By now we surely know enough about policy making for 
schools to settle a great many problems in advance and, so, 
to avoid many of the errors and delays incident to piecemeal 
management. Wlien one checks an item of business against 
a formal policy, he is checking against a relatively unchang- 
ing base; whereas, in checking against a former case, one 
is more likely to l)e diverted from the underlying principle 
by the special peculiarities of the case. In short, it is harder 
to rule soundly by case precedents than by formally stated 
policies. 

There are likely to be instances, however, of new kinds of 
business, for the handling of which the most thorough set of 
rules will contain no guiding policy. In such cases, policy 
making may have to await the accumulation of experience 
before the proper principles of action can be found. Also, 
time may bring changes that tend to alter the value of long- 
used policies. This does not argue for no formal policies, 
but only for constant study of policies in the light of experi- 
ence with cases, if we wish to keep our policies alive. With- 
out rejecting the use of case precedents, what follows will 
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refer to policy as a formally adopted rule or instrument of 
government. 

Where policies can he used in school government. If 
through policy we can provide for any or all kinds of ad- 
ministrative service, it would seem that policies might be 
used anywhere in the school system and for governing any 
kind of work. To test this idea out, one might consider how 
a policy might be used in the various types of work and in 
the various parts of a school system. 

It would be easy to see that salaries could best be ad- 
ministered by use of some formally established policy— a 
guiding principle or a set of measures upon which the de- 
tailed instrument of a salary sche^dule would rest. It would 
be obvious that a policy on the use of public borrowing to 
finance building would be useful in promoting public con- 
fidence. Policy regarding eligibility for employment— mat- 
ters of age, training, experience, marital status, local resi- 
dence, relation to other employees— would be useful. 
Equally obvious is the practical value of policies legarding 
size of class, the daily work schedule of a teacher, the em- 
ployment and control of custodial service, the scope of the 
school health program, the use of district transportation 
facilities, the powers and duties of offic*ers, the types and 
extent of educational programs, the iiatuic and place of 
library service. 

When one prepares and adopts plans for curriculunis, he 
is establishing educational purposes. Thus, where the 
function of policies as instruments for governing, in tlie sense 
of controlling the personnel, leaves off and the function of 
guiding and harmonizing the professional efforts of the per- 
sonnel begins, is not clear. Neither is it clear where policy 
to guide action separates from policy to establish educational 
purposes. These policies must all be in harmony, since the 
controls effected by any one policy have obvious implica- 
tions for the objects of others. From this sampling, then, 
it would seem that wherever one looks in a school system he 
finds a need for policy to provide for the orderly extension. 
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application, or interpretation of law, science, and social will, 
in the conduct of schools. 

The school hoard in policy making. The laws empower 
and command the board to establish schools, and they pro- 
vide general specifications for this; but they leave to the 
board wide freedom in its task. The law does not empower 
the board to do the school work, but only to determine what 
the schools shall do, who shall be^ chosen to do it, what 
moneys may be expended, etc. The board’s business is to 
authorize, not to operate. It estimates and inspects, and it 
judges what shall be done and the worth of what has been 
done. Beyond this it does not go. A board has its own lay 
knowledge and the intelligence of its members to w^ork with. 
On questions for which these are inadequate it must go to its 
technically trained employees. If policy is to be an instru- 
ment by which the board gives power, direction, and form 
to the schools; and by which it establishes laws, effects co- 
ordination, and fixes controls over activities; and By which 
its staff runs the schools, then the board is very certain to be 
faced with many technical matters for the handling of which 
it will, of necessity, turn to its experts. 

To operate a school system requires that purposes or ob- 
jectives be set up; that a program be planned; that personnel 
and materials be provided; that the personnel be organized, 
directed, coordinated, and controlled in terms of purposes 
and program; that housing and facilities be selected, shaped, 
and operated to fit the needs of the service; that records and 
reports be prepared; and that the instruction and care of 
children shall be the starting point for all these matters. 
The formulating of purposes, curriculum making, teaching, 
health, safety and care of pupils, supervising, research, in- 
spection, administration, accounting, clerical and innumer- 
able kinds of trade and common-labor activities— all these 
are used in running a school system. To put each of these 
activities in its proper niche, to keep them working har- 
moniously together, requires knowledge, imagination, and 
skill; it also requires planning; and finally, it requires au- 
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thority. Such a task cannot be simple. In other words, 
there is almost no board problem that does not in some man- 
ner involve questions that are technical in nature. Accord- 
ingly, if policies are to be provided as a means of bringing 
the statutes to bear upon the actual processes of managing, 
then many of those policies will have to be prepared by 
technically trained persons. 

Policy as an extension of the personalities of technical ^/n- 
ployees. If one looks at the school activities from the stand- 
point of the board s chief executive, or from that of a minor 
executive, or from that of a supervisor or a teacher or a clerk, 
it will be apparent that to maintain harmony of effort 
throughout the system there must be some moans by which 
each employee can know how to adjust his own efforts to 
those of others. That is, the function of policy in school 
government is not merely a police function; policy is not a 
mere device by which the board keeps its staff under con- 
trol. Policy is also a working guide for those who operate 
the schools. 

Policy is born of the service in which it functions. This 
examination of where and to what ends policy may be useful 
in school government strongly suggests that policy cannot be 
something brought in from the outside, ready made to be 
imposed upon the schools; rather, it appears to be something 
extracted from the schools, formed of the stuff of experi- 
ence gained by study, planning, and managing. This is true 
even of the instructional objectives. The element of au- 
thority in policy is effective not so much by force of the 
legal penalty that it can bring to bear, as by force of the 
understanding, the conviction, and the purpose that it ex- 
presses and conveys to otliers. Having been formed largely 
by those who are to apply and who are themselves to be 
guided by it, it is, in fact, their own policy; and its power is 
largely in their own intimate luidcrstanding of it and in their 
sense of ownership or parenthood of it. Since it embodies 
and expresses their ideas and their will and ambition, it must 
follow naturally that they will apply and defend it. Thus, 
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policy rules and guides, not by penalties, but because it is 
in fact an extension of the knowledge, the will, and the per- 
sonalities of those who enforce it. 

Since policy arises out of need for order and understand- 
ing in the schools; since, by the nature of the schools’ needs, 
policy can be formed only by those who are trained for it, 
by those who understand the needs and whose understand- 
ing exists not only by virtue of their training but also by the 
fact that it is they who must meet the needs, that is, apply 
the policies in their work; and since the power of policy to 
control and to guide is born quite largely in the making of 
the policy itself, it would seem to follow that policies cannot 
properly be formulated by those in positions of legal au- 
thority alone, but must include, also, the efforts of those who 
represent the authority of knowledge and those W'ho will 
bear responsibility for their application. 

Some practical difficulties in policy making. This infer- 
ence appears unavoidable if wc use policy for thiirgs other 
than policing, as we obviously do in school administration. 
But to apply this conclusion as a principle is not easy. The 
work of a school system is so much a unit, each part is so 
related to all other parts, that ahnost everyone in the system 
must have some interest in almost every policy that is 
formed. Since the adoption of a policy often involves ac- 
ceptance of implied values, of purposes, of objectives, of 
activities, and often of choice of methods and procedures, in 
all of w'hich there is sure to be wide difference of opinion 
among those who participate, it would be hard to get agree- 
ment that would guarantee full loyalty to the policy. Then, 
to have all participate in the making of all policies is too dis- 
tracting and too expensive in time and energy. So, to be 
practically useful, participation must be effected through 
some compromise between the obviously too much and the 
obviously too little. 

Participation may be by individuals, or through groups. 
It may be through direct work, through advice to or criti- 
cism of the work of others, or through passing judgment by 
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way of voting to enact, revise, or reject the proposal. Direct 
work can be of many sorts — casual suggestions, orderly con- 
sulting, research, the organizing of materials, reporting, etc. 
—and responsibility can be of almost any degree. What 
seems essential is (1) that those properly concerned shall 
have a right and an opportunity to contribute; and (2) 
that, when one possesses knowledge and skill for a task, he 
shall be under special obligation to make them available if 
requested. This would assume that policies w^ould be 
formed by those most capable and those most concerned and 
responsible. 

Approaches to task must vary. In the de\’^elopment of 
policies, we are not often in a position to start dc novo to 
build a complete system of management for a school district. 
Most school systems are already old and long established; 
and where they lack in the formal mechanism of the school 
government, they usually have traditional practices to guide 
action. As the task commonly arises, therefore, policy 
making is a piecemeal undertaking, designed to provide in 
advance for some expansion of the school work, or to remedy 
a difficulty that can no longer be left to care for itself. To 
this there is an increasingly frequent exception or near ex- 
ception, as when the system undertakes a complete revision 
of its plan of school regulations. 

Policy making as plannmg. Whether one approaches the 
task of policy making as a whole for the entire school system 
or as that of developing a single item of policy for a limited 
purpose, and whether he approaches the task as a plan for 
some expected future need or as the correction of a defect 
in the present management, his general approach should 
be the same, viz., that he is working for a plan of govern- 

By one s “rights,” here, reference is not to any legal authority but 
to the nature of the position he is in, by virtue of the knowledge he 
has of the problem in question, and by virtue of tlie implieations a 
policy would have for his own duties and responsibilities. Certain 
rights, professional rather than legal, are inherent in the dignity and 
the responsibility of one’s position. 
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ment that will be unified and harmonious in all its purposes 
and parts for the system as a whole, that the policy must be 
consistent with law, with the science and philosophy of edu- 
cation, and with the attitude and will and cultural purposes 
of the people, and that in establishing such an order he must 
be as mindful of the need for change and progress as for 
that of stability and permanence. The need for any par- 
ticular policy is not a thing apart, 3; separate phenomenon, 
for the need of any part of a unified system is a need of the 
whole of tliat system; so any single item of policy must be 
designed as a part and not only as a separate whole. 

First step, to establish need for policy. One approaches 
the task of policy making through the techniques of plan- 
ning, if the aim is to anticipate a future need, or through the 
techniques of diagnosis, if it be to remedy a current defect 
in management. In the fonner, one tries to foresee the 
need; in the latter, the need is evident in the defects found; 
but in both, the first step is to establish and understand the 
need for policy. Need for a policy is need for a means (in 
addition to the statutes) of attaining an educational goal. 
That goal may have been generally set out, in the school law 
or it may be a commonly accepted but unwritten purpose of 
the schools. In any case, one cannot start to develop a 
policy without first deciding upon the end to be served by it. 
Tliere will be general and specific ends— the former, broadly 
philosophical, political, social, and educational and the lat- 
ter, having to do with establishing suitable means for attain- 
ing the former— because a policy covering compensation for 
teaching will aim not only to guarantee equity and justice to 
employees, but also to induce people of needed talent to 
enter and remain in the board's employ, so that good in- 
struction may be a reasonable expectancy. Thus, in setting 
up the need for a policy, one must go quite beyond the sur- 
face pressures of the immediate situation to the further im- 
plications it may have for the major educational purposes it 
is to serve. 

The importance of this step cannot be too much insisted 
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upon. When a breakdown is the starting point for making 
a policy, as often is the case, the annoyance may be so much 
in mind that the search is, above all else, for a cure of that 
ill; whereas, the purpose of a policy should be for broader 
application, cure of any special ill being but an incidental 
consequence of a broader provision that is positive and con- 
structive and far-reaching. Similarly, in planning for antici- 
pated needs, there is always the danger that the needs may 
not be examined at great enough length for what may be 
distant or transferred effects of the provision in question. 
Since a policy is a rule by which a broad principle or plan or 
set of measures is applied to a W'hole class of cases, it is ap- 
parent that policy may affect the activities of large numbers 
of people by altering their purposes, their procedures, the 
standards they apply in their work, their working relation- 
ships to others, what they may luxve as working facilities, 
and the like. 

To illustrate what is meant by the need for a policy, take 
the question of the organization of schools in almost any 
growing city. In a young city or in the growing edges of an 
old community, new schools seem to appear in answer to the 
demand of almost any local neighborhood club and, often, 
on demand of promoters of new real-estate projects. Soon 
it becomes apparent that the placement of schools is very 
uneconomical and out of line with the arrangements for flow' 
of trafiic and with the development of industry and business 
interests and consequent shifts of the population. Often, 
parts of buildings or even whole buildings are left empty of 
children, while others are overcrowded wdthin a few years. 
The financial loss may be considerable; but in many cases, 
the upsetting of the insti notional programs, though less 
tangible, may represent an even gicater loss— all because the 
board had had no policy or plan to guide plant expansion. 

If in such a case one asks, what sort of policy is needed, 
the answer might be foimd by setting down the ends to be 
served. First, we should w'ant a complete and rich educa- 
tional program for all children; second, suitable housing for 
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the schools, properly accessible to all; third, sound economy 
in housing and operation. One might restate these three 
points in form and use them as guiding principles with 
reference to which the building program would be de- 
veloped and kept revised and projected, a few years aliead 
of actual construction. 

Lack of space forbids setting out here all the implications 
of these three propositions. A building inevitably dictates 
the school program in endless ways. Small schools make it 
next to impossible to have library, auditorium, shop, studio, 
gymnasium, cafeteria, and many other special services. 
Schools can be made very difficult and expensive by failing 
to anticipate growth or decline or shifts in the population, or 
by ignoring probable jnovements of factories or business ex- 
pansion or the development of through traffic lanes. In 
short, it pays economicallv, cducationallv, and in social con- 
venience to the people, to have the housing of schools under 
control of some basic concepts of what makes fw' sound 
education and sound oconomv and mana^rnent. If school 

✓ o 

buildings scrA^ed merely as corrals or as shelters, it would 
matter less; but the scliopl building is a major instrument in 
managc^ufient and a major determiner of the character of the 
instructional program and process. That is why the build- 
ing should be designed in terms of the program, instead of 
having the re\ erse take place. 

Second sfep, to formttlatc poltcti. With the need for a 
policy thus developed, the next step is to formulate the 
policy. If the need is for a clear placement of authority or 
for a definition of rights and dutic'S, then control will be the 
end sought, the object being to govern people. If the need 
is for a plan of action, a program, a set of routines or pro- 
cedures, the object wall be to govern, but with emphasis 
upon telling what steps to take. Information and guidance, 
not compulsion, is the chief aim. The essential substance 
of the former is authority and of the latter, knowledge. 
When the need is for a policy to improA^e the public relations 
of the schools, a third type of emphasis might be called for. 
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in which the wishes of the public, born of tradition as well 
as of present pressures and hopes, will be mingled with au- 
thority and knowledge as the raw materials, the aim being 
to effect a placement and flow of authority and to provide 
for information and guidance that will restore the confidence 
of the public in the schools. 

Having the need in mind and the raw materials essential 
to its satisfaction, consideration can turn to the working of 
the polic}^ Need for a policy often goes unnoticed. In 
practice, one is so often confronted with specific items of 
pressing business that many administrators lack experience 
in thinking in terms of the entire school system and of the 
broad princijfles and the kmg periods of time that lie back 
of largo areas of school business. The pressure and the 
detail of practic al work in school administration seem better 
suited for training shen'Merm than long-tenn operators, 
clerks and mechanics than statesmen. Our better adminis- 
trators are aware of this pressure upon them and of the 
futilit}' of piecc^rneal action, and lht?y try hard to guard 
against these conditions. In proportion as one must spend 
energy and time in dodging missiles, he will have less to 
spend on attack. But as skirmishes usually fit into battles 
and battles into campaigns, so the many items of business 
can be fitted into larger wholes. To formulate a policy, one 
needs first, therefore, to see the larger \Ahole within which 
tlie case that provoked the study is but a single item. 

To get this perspective, five separate approaches suggest 
themselves: 

1. In what area or areas does the need lie— staff, piogram, 
housing, eejuipment, finance, records and reports, children’s 
instruction and care, public relations? 

2. What is the nature of the need— economic, educational, 
broadly social, personnel, managerial? 

3. To what function or activity does it apply— administra- 
tion, supervision, instruction, guidance, research, clerical, 
custodial? 
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4. Within what aspect of the administrative process will 
satisfaction of this need fall— organization, planning, direc- 
tion, control, coordination? 

5. Of what raw materials may the policy be made— au- 
thority, responsibility, knowledge, public opinion and atti- 
tude, law? 

These approaches are but five separate ways of looking at 
the task in hand. No one— not even any three— of them pro- 
vides the complete and comprehensive approach that is re- 
quired in policy making. The first one indicates who of the 
personnel or what of the materiel are to be involved. In 
most cases, a policy will affect both personnel and materiel 
or parts of both. The second indicates the nature of the 
need and, so, the nature of the principle required in the 
policy. The third locates it in terms of the fimction most 
directly affected. The fourth shows what phase of the ad- 
ministrative process is most involved. Very of tent all five 
aspects may be involved. The fifth asks by force of what 
kind of power the policy will be made effective. In any 
case, a careful inspection of the task, such as this suggests, 
will greatly clarify the purpose and the emphasis needed. 

With these five analyses of the need accomplished, it is 
reasonably certain that a guiding principle or a set of meas- 
ures can be worded that will represent full perspective- 
educational, economic, social, legal, and managerial. With 
such a draft in hand, a careful tryout should be made, pre- 
liminary to adoption. This should include a search of the 
board’s minutes for cases that might come under the policy, 
and careful study should be made of the draft by representa- 
tives of those best informed and most responsible for its use. 
In the light of the results of these studies, the final draft of 
the policy may be prepared for ofiBcial action of the board. 

6, Similarities and Differences in Needs of Large and Small 
Districts 

Does size of task affect the administrative principle re-- 
quired in performance? To assert that the need for formally 
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stated policies is the same in districts, regardless of size, does 
not seem convincing in view of the wide differences between 
the schools of a large city and tliose of a small village. The 
similarities may be genuine enough but not of a nature to 
require similarity of management policies; and the same may 
be said of the differences. Policies are formed as a means of 
establishing purposes, plans, and programs and of guiding 
and controlling materiel, personnel, and processes. The 
development, organization, and directing of a large staff 
might require far more work and be far more complex, and 
yet require use of the same guiding principles that would 
be required in the case of a staff of one-tenth or one-fiftieth 
the size. 

The end to be served by a system of formal policies is not 
merely one of logic and theory, but a very practical one. To 
harness a village school board with an extensive set of formal 
rules might easily do more harm than good. A layman may 
approach the solution of a practical, concrete school problem 
with confidence and understanding, when to approach it 
through a complicated book of rules might ]>o confusing or, 
.to some, even frustrating. This matter of the bearing of 
district size upon need for policies calls for examination here, 
not as a practical consideration alone? but because practical 
considerations in management often become compelling 
forces. Accordingly, a study of this type of question may 
conceivably throw some light upon the nature and place of 
policy in management. 

Similarities ami differences in legal foundations. Simi- 
larities of districts, regardless of size, are to be found in the 
political and legal foundations upon which all districts of a 
state are based. These foundations dictate the purposes, 
the programs, the processes, and the plans of support— all in 
general terms, but terms that fix many important limitations 
and compulsions. Other similarities are to be found in the 
fact that the processes of education in all places alike are 
based upon the science and philosophy of education. The 
laws of learning and of teaching are derived from a study of 
human nature, and the rules of management have to respect. 
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those laws. With equal force we may say that management 
utilizes and is dependent upon the prevailing social mechan- 
ism-language, system of economy, customs, proprieties, 
ethical standards— the same in large districts as in small dis- 
tricts. 

These common roots of the school as an institution are the 
bases for fundamental similarities of the schools and of the 
problems with which management Jias to deal. By their 
origin and nature, large and small schools alike must teach 
citizenship; they nuist teach the structure and the processes 
of our culture; thev must tcacli the tools and rudiments of 
knowledge. All schools have to he housed, and housing is 
as much a question of instruction and of management as it 
is of shelter. All school systems alike have to locate build- 
ing sites; to make and administer budgets; to devise courses 
and curriculams; to carry on instruction, research, and per- 
sonnel services; and all have to develop, organize, and direct 
staffs. This analysis could go further into detail, bnt*in these 
basic resemblances there is ample evidence not only that 
large and small distiicts have like problems but that they 
must use basically similar principles in solving them, too. 

hitarnat similarities and differences. Differences within 
the schools themselves, as well as between large and small 
districts, are e(jually obvious. Some of these, also, are deep- 
rooted and are signiiicant for school management. The 
impiiigcMiicnt of the local government upon the schools with- 
in a great city is intricate, extensive, and far-reaching; 
though for a rural or village system the village or county 
government is usually remote or almost nonexistent in its 
effects upon the schools/'' Social life in the city is complex, 
varied, and rich in possibilities for education along some 
City building codes, health and safety ordinances, traffic controls, 
police, courts, and often an actual interlocking of school and munic- 
ipal governments, set many controls that affect the school administra- 
tion in the city. The county government differs from slate to state in 
its contact with rural schools, yet, with only a few exceptions, its 
contacts with the local schools do not correspond even remottly to 
what is common in cities. 
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lines, but very unlike the far simpler social life of the rural 
community. 

These differences are reflected in the educational needs of 
the children and, so, in their educational programs and 
management. School buildings in cities are large in com- 
parison with those of small distiicts, and the difference is 
reflected in the form and complexity of school organization 
and in the daily routine of life in the school. The city- 
school budget, with the business, contracts, records, account- 
ing, and legal problems related to it, contrasts sharply with 
the Inidgct in the small school system. In the city district, 
children usually have little contact witli the occupation that 
supports tlieir homes. Jn the rural school, every child is a 
responsible partner in tlie home occupation. In the* city, 
children come from families representing large numbers of 
widely varied occupations and often from homes widely 
varied in social and economic status. Tliesc conditions con- 
trast sharply with those which are typical in small districts. 
Such comple^xity of school population creates more problems 
for management. 

The milure of the task, as well as the principle, iv involved. 
One could extend such arrays of similariti(\s and cliflercnccs. 
These are typical, howeven*, and may serve here as a fair 
basis upon which to consider th(.‘ cpieslion of whether for- 
mally prepared policies are c^cpially useful in the government 
of large and small school systems. 

To what does a pcflicy attach in maiiagc'inent.f^ Are the 
points of likeness noted above of a nature to demand that 
we have policies touching these matters? Are the differ- 
ences noted of a nature to requin ? such wide diffcireimes in 
managemcmt that a principle suited to govc^rn in one would 
not be suitable in the other? Witl) these two cpicstions 
there is a third one— do small districts need formally adopted 
policies at all? 

If the object of policy is good goveniment; if a school 
board’s acts are in respemse to statutory mandatc^s to decide 
matters not set out in statutes, but clearly required, to pro- 
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vide schools; if the matters upon which similarity exists are 
matters about which such board interpretations, decisions, 
and actions have to be taken, then the question is, do the 
principles that apply in one case apply in the other, as well? 

To make this concrete, take the similarities and differences 
in a school staff. Both the large city district and the small 
rural district have to employ teachers. The city requires a 
very large staff; tlie small district, a v^ry small one. In both 
cases, there is need for trained people, for healthy people, 
for people of character and industry and leadership. In 
both, compensation is required and pay will have to be 
based upon what the desired ty^es of teachers could get 
elsewhere or in other occupations. Compensation will need 
to be attractive enough in amount and the position will have 
to be attractive enough in its opportunities and its demands 
to keep teachers from leaving. Attractiveness is in respect 
to money; to working conditions; to prospect of promotion; 
to social opportunities; to special rewards in the fomi of as- 
sured tenure, sick benefits, sabbatical leaves, retirement al- 
lowances, and professional opportunities in the system. The 
fact that the city requires a wider range of specialists, that 
the city teachers will have narrower and more specialized 
assignments, that city teachers all have larger social and per- 
haps better professional chances, may make a city position 
more attractive; but it does not dispose of the above similari- 
ties of need for a plan of government that assures employees 
on the points in question. 

If a board employs only one teacher, however, it may not 
need to worry about one matter that is of importance to a 
city board, viz,, having a salary schedule that is equitable 
for all teachers alike. Yet the small-district board will face 
the question of keeping its salary in line with all the other 
matters mentioned. It is assurance, guarantee, certainty 
that teachers want on these matters. The principles needed 
are quite largely principles of economics and, though they 
may be ignored as formal government orders by a board, 
they are never ignored by teachers, and it takes two to make 
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a contract. Without policies, stated in board rules or as 
board enactments or otherwise in the teacher’s contract, the 
position offered to a teacher will have a corresponding lack 
of attractiveness for the kind of talent needed. 

It would be possible to develop a similar illustration on 
almost any major school problem and in connection with 
any major feature of the school system. Tire case used here 
throws light upon the questions raised above. Many of the 
points of similarity are such as to require action of a govern- 
mental nature. The absence of a board rule or policy sim- 
ply means the absence of any such forniall)' established offer 
or assurance to the employee; offers not thus set out in the 
form of policies on the above-mentioned items lack just that 
much in their power to attract and hold the talent needed. 
Second, the principles that apply to these matters in a large 
system apply also in a small one. If the rural school board 
has less of social and professional attractiveness to offer, it 
will lose its good teacher to the city unless it offers some- 
thing else to fill that gap. 

The final point— wliether the rural board needs to have a 
foi-mally enacted policy to govern compensation— is not an- 
swered by tlie illustration. It is apparent that there are a 
number of matters to be taken into account here and that 
each of these items plays a part in determining the actual 
worth of tlie board’s offer to a teaclier. Certainty of tenure 
is a real valtie that has economic efft;ct in bargaining for a 

Space forbids a full analysis of the problem of governing all the 
matters of compensation. A more ad<‘(pjiile analysis of the way the 
various factors are involved and may Ire deidt with in the formulation 
of the salary schedule may be found iu tlie authors City School 
Administrative Controls. New York: McGraw-IIill Book Company, 
Inc. 


This lack can be supplied only if it is dealt with formdly in a 
contract or a written assignment by which the contract is made 
specific. 
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teacher. A salary schedule with a high initial pay but not 
so many annual increments may attract, but it will not hold 
so well, those who come. A schedule of low initial pay, but 
with long-continued annual increases, though it mav not 
attract so well, will tend to hold a staflF and also to stimulate 
self-improvement. If a board employing only a few teach- 
ers can keep all these considerations in mind and will apply 
them, having them set out in print \yould help little. Such 
a board clearly needs to use the principles, though it might 
have less need of a formal schedule. Even this, however, 
may bear closer examination. 

Two ways of dealing with this problem. There arc two 
levels of procedure in administration. By one, action is 
taken in the light of practical circumstances and present 
facts and considerations only. By the other, action is taken 
in the light of basic principles that underlie the problem in 
hand; and the deeper one goes for these principles, the 
broader and firmer will be the base upon which decisions 
and actions will rest. If, by the former, one gives thought 
to all facts and conditions that may properly influence the 
case, it would seem to be sound enough. Operating on this 
level carries with it some danger, even though it may claim 
merit, Jn that one hears so often the assertion that such 
management is practical and realistic. There is danger, 
first, that the decision may be made in terms of a wrong 
purpose or a wrong balancing of values. It is easy for one 
to be pressured into altering his own judgment of values, to 
the end that action may be taken in terms of an easy and 
comfortable way out, rather than in terms of educational 
needs and values in the case. No school board is certain 
proof against this. 

Too many administrators who take pride in being prac- 
tical are, in reality, oflFering alibis for their ignorance of 
sound management or for their laziness and indifference or 
for their love of personal power and fear of local pressures. 
The right reason for a given job assignment is that the one 
chosen is the best choice now available at what can be paid. 
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and not that that person has the backing of powerful in- 
terests somewhere— in the staff, in the board, in the local 
clubs— or, worse yet, if possible, that that person is in urgent 
need of the promotion involved or has the best intentions in 
the world. It is true that wrong facts often get in one^s way, 
that an administrator is at times forced to accept wrong pur- 
poses. The answer to this is that administrators are paid to 
fight for the rights of the schools. When they have fought 
fairly and hard, let them see that the decision is made in the 
open and that the records are complete and accurate. Then 
they can say, with self-respect, this is the best our plan of 
government could produce in this case; for the time being, 
this is our best decision— wrong educationally, but right 
governmentally. 

Another danger in operating by the case-to-case method 
and on the level of the practical circumstances alone is 
that it is so easy to go by general impressions and to move 
before all the facts and facets of the case are examined. 
The extreme of this is seen in actions taken before the 
people most concerned know that decision is impending, 
and in decisions made by secret agreement and announced 
very casually at a later time, when the people concerned are 
otherwise occupied. When there are written riik^s, such 
shamming can be largely prevented or in some measure 
penalized, at least. In other words, published policies arc 
the best guarantee that action will alwavs be taken on the 
level of principles. As long as policies arc not established 
(in writing or in common acceptance and understanding), 
we face the hazards of management in terms of shifting— 
sometimes shifty— circumstance. 

The smaller a problem is, other things being equal, the 
more likely it is that administration will take account of all 
the proper facts and forces. The small district has small 
problems, partly by virtue of its size, but also because of the 
fact that, in most states, the school law classifies districts 
Compromise is a sound principle, in democratic government, only 
if it is soundly arrived at. 
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and provides for small districts many checks that do not 
apply to larger districts. Some of these are statutory but 
frequently added controls are provided through regula- 
tions established by state oflSce, by county superintendent, 
and by district-school meeting. The small district also 
has fewer problems for these same reasons. This means 
less work and simpler work and, so, more time for study 
and deliberation in the small dist^ct. In large districts, 
the board has far more help of experts, but it also has a 
wider realm of discretion and a correspondingly larger num- 
ber of decisions to make. 

Whether the narrower realm of work, the simpler prob- 
lems, and the larger time for deliberation in the small dis- 
trict assure administration from the deeper level is a ques- 
tion that must vary with districts, with the extent to which 
boards rely upon their teachers for help, and with the con- 
tribution made to the local board by the county office. To 
assume that the average lay board in any district^ large or 
.small, will act wisely upon questions that should be decided 
in terms of educational theory is assuming too much. It is 
also too much to assume that such boards, by themselves, 
could devise sound sets of policies. That the state office or 
the comity office might provide a suitable handbook of poli- 
cies, with instructions on their use, to serve the local boards, 
seems entirely feasible. 

Am/war to the probk’m. The answer to our question, 
then, seems to be that small, as well as large, districts need 
the guidance of written policies, simply because that is the 
only way to guarantee sound management. Circumstances 
are too uncertain, practical affairs are too rmstable, and too 
many men are too little informed to trust all to chance. 
The smaller the di.strict, the simpler and fewer the rules, 
perhaps; but there appears to be no way to guarantee right 
purpose and soimd, orderly, and consistent management. 
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except by some extension of the law through policies, rules, 
and formal measures that are rooted deep in the science 
and philosophy of education. Because of the nature of the 
cases, rule by man is, relatively, as inadequate and as 
hazardous in small as in large districts. The fact that prob- 
lems of management are simple and few in small districts 
is offset by the fact that boards and executives in small dis- 
tricts usually are less experienced. In all districts alike, 
boards and individuals are subject to the same kinds of 
pressures— pressures often unrelated to and even antagonis- 
tic to the purposes of ('ducatioii. The people in a democ- 
racy have never shown capacity for a very extensive use 
of the principle of rule by man except w^hen tliat rule is re- 
stricted by clearly established principles or specific measures 
to guide and control it. The mere right to elect is not 
enough. 

7. A General Over-all Policy for All Schools 

Bases for a general over-all policy. The question as to 
what policies one might devise to meet the common needs 
of all school systems alike must be approached with the 
idea that likenesses among districts are accompanied by 
differences— differences such as those noted above— and 
that these differences cannot be ignored. Neither, in the 
light of the differences, can it be assumed tliat identical 
statements of policies for all districts would be possible. 
The fact of common need for policies implies only that there 
are matters common in all districts upon which policies are 
needed. The specific detail of these policies would be in- 
fluenced— sometimes markedly, no doubt— by the differences 
among the systems. Our search, therefore, is for the com- 
mon need and then for part, aspect, purpose, or process of 
the school system to which the need attaches and to govern 
which a principle of action, a policy, is needed. 

In view of the common origin of our schools in the state, 
we may say that their purposes must be not merely to 
serve the state, but, better, to serve the same purposes as 
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are served by tlie state. The idea is that our schools are not 
mere tools for the state to use at will, but rather, that the 
schools are themselves the state, or a part of it, and, as 
such, are responsible for the educational service authorized 
by the state. This neither frees the schools to work in op- 
position to the state nor requires them to accept from the 
state orders that are inconsistent with the social and political 
philosophy upon which state and school and all other di- 
visions of our government rest. Further, our concept of 
democracy is not inconsistent with the methods or the find- 
ings of science. Democracy requires that the schools search 
for and teach the truth, and it can itself be realized only if 
they do so. This gives to our schools not responsibility 
alone, but also independence within the basic framework. 

This responsibility and independence are limited to the 
function of education; but to interpret, direct, and control 
their application to schools is a large task. To recognize 
science, they must be applied in a manner consistent with 
the laws of learning and teaching, with the laws of child 
growth and development, and with the cultural pattern of 
the time. Because this task is so complicated, it should be 
of help to have a plan, a regulation of some sort, that would 
explain what the task means in teiTns of the situation actually 
faced by those who manage the schools. How to approacli 
the task in its main aspects, in the light of its main purposes, 
is an urgent problem. To meet this, some broad, general, 
over-all policy is needed. 

The administration policies are concrete instruments used 
to determine action on matters pertaining to the establish- 
ment and operation of the schools. One can determine 
action— action of board, executives, employees, or the public 
—(1) by fixing the purposes with reference to which action 
is to be taken; (2) by establishing definitions and limitations 

In law, the schools are referred to as an “instrument” of the state. 
Proper conception of the nature of the state and of the nature of 
education as a function of the state is believed to provide a basis for 
the soundness of the interpretation here proposed. 
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to the program of the service to be carried on; (3) by es- 
tablishing controls with reference to which the necessary 
personnel is to be developed, maintained, organized and 
directed; (4) by providing interpretations and restrictions 
within which housing and equipment shall be developed and 
operated; (5) by establishing rules to govern finance and 
business; (6) by establishing directions for maintaining 
public relations; and (7) by establishing principles and 
routines to govern the operation of the schools. Tims pur- 
pose, program, personnel, housing, finance, public relations, 
and school government— the essential aspects of all school 
systems and the major centers about which need for direc- 
tion and control exists in all systems alike— may l>e used as 
the points about which all may wiselj' build their guiding 
policies. 

Some other analysis might serve equally well, but the 
similarities of school systems in respect to their needs for a 
sound, constructive, consistent interpretation of educational 
science and philosophy and of superior laws bearing upon 
these seven matters seem obvious, and surely their need for 
safe-guarding action against too wade a use of discretion in 
dealing with them is equally clear. 

Policy to establish purposes or objectives. Control over 
purpose is important, since, in a large way, such control 
would cover also the means and manner of attaining it. Be- 
sides, direction in terms of purpose assures unity of under- 
standing and effort, and these are the foundation of both 
economy of effort and sound morale. Purpose here has 
reference to the major, over-all purposes of the school sys- 
tem as a whole. Once these are fixed in principle, all lesser 
purposes tend to follow, as implications. These major pur- 
poses set limitations within which programs must be de- 
veloped, personnel chosen, housing and finance provided, 
and public relations maintained. 

Purposes suitable to be fixed in the form of policies in a 
school system may look in several directions. Purpose with 
respect to the ends for which schools are to be maintained — 
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who and what interests are to be served and what the nature 
and scope of the program will be; purpose with respect to 
the relation of education to our political and social philoso- 
ph ies— the general goals or objectives of the program; pur- 
pose with respect to the implications of the science of educa- 
tion for die instructional process and for the conduct of the 
schools; purpose as to the nature and use of authority in the 
school government— all three can be: expressed briefly. To 
illustrate this: It is the purpose of the board of education 
that the schools shall be developed and maintained to es- 
tablish the legitimate educational needs of all who are 
eligible to receive instruction and the corresponding needs 
of the community, state, and nation; that educational needs 
shall be defined in terms of law, of facts about the children, 
of public wishes, and of sound reasoning; that, in program 
and management, the schools shall everywhere recognize 
the implications of social change and the need for social 
progress, and in all respects shall practice and exemplify the 
principles and aims of democracy; that in the government 
of the schools authority shall be clearly assigned and every- 
where used in the light of pertinent facts and of a full knowl- 
edge of the principles herein set forth and with special em- 
phasis upon the application of the principle of unity among 
parts and functions within the system.^" 

It is true that these provisions are very broad and general. 
When one tries to take the next step in setting up or in 
operating any feature of the school system, he quickly dis- 
covers that these declarations have established a point of de- 
parture and fixed certain goals and limitations that hold him 
fast. 

These purposes are not a set of don ts. Rather, they are 
a set of positive specifications. The program must be as 
long and as broad as is possible imder the law; the program 
must be as varied as to courses and curriculums as are the 
district's needs and the capacities of the children; the pro- 

The substance of this has been adopted as a preamble to the 
administrative code in the local school-board regulations of San 
Francisco. 
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gram must give serious thought to instruction in citizenship 
and to the contact of the schools with community life and 
with government; instructional and management processes 
must be guided by the dictates of science; the program must 
be a growing one and be kept in adjustment with social 
change. The plan of organization must be kept adjusted to 
its changing program; and authority cannot be used as if it 
were the personal possession of a chosen few, but must 
recognize the dictates of truth and reason. 

It may be argued that these concepts would operate with- 
out being formally expressed and officially enacted as policy, 
because, not only do all school persons accept them as their 
own views, but all have b(^€‘n trained with reference to tlieir 
implications for the school services. First, these latter state- 
ments are only partly true, or, if the reasons given are 
coiTCCt, then the answer would be that, if these principles 
operate without being formulated, at the worst, formulating 
them and adopting them as policy would not binder their 
eflFectiveness. 

It is safe to assert, however, that, regardless of beliefs and 
of training, in actual practice they do not operate automati- 
cally in anything like all cases, and that they do not stand up 
at all well under stresses. The reason for this is not far to 
seek. It is not the prick of conscience at sacrifice of a gen- 
eral principle, but the more concrete and direct fear of loss 
of personal advantage of some sort that causes one to decide 
or act wrongly in his position in management. Also, one re- 
frains from such wrong action less from fear of offending 
others'* sense of right than from fear that others may call 
him to account. With no established rule to break, there 
can be no breach of law for which an offender can be called 
to account; but with the idea of government through an offi- 
cial rule in force, the situation is reversed. 

S. Cofnmon Centers about Which q System of Policies May 
Be Constructed for All School Systems Alike 

General principles of preamble as basis for system of 
policies. The merits oT policies cannot be judged by one 
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statement alone. It is not the assumption of this study of 
policy making that any single general statement could be 
adequate by itself, but ratlier, that in one such general rule 
the more basic concepts may be laid down as a foundation 
for a complete system of policies. From such a general pre- 
amble, the system would begin to branch to the major divi- 
sions of the service, each branch growing more specific in its 
bearing as its subdivisions increased in numbers and reached 
out toward the peripheries of the realm of school authority 
and school service. These broad principles thus become 
the foundation for a superstructure of more specific policies, 
the roots of a spreading tree of authority. 

This connection of roots with stern and branches of a 
policy system can also be illustrated. To carry out the fig- 
ure, let it be assumed that these basic concepts give life to 
and determine the nature of the system, as the roots of a 
tree bring life to branch and leaf above. The stem may 
symboli/e the unity of the basic concepts and suggc‘st that 
in all that is above there must be found the qualities of each 
of these concepts. Assuming separate major branches 
reaching outward and upward from the stexn to provide the 
necessary life blood to each of the several parts— instruction, 
program, staff, housing, finance, business, public relations, 
and government— as the major subdivisions of the system, it 
would follow that any policy for any one major division 
would reflect the implications of all these major concepts. 

Bases for more specific policies. Since policy is to be 
provided only if there is need for it, what is there about 
each of these major features of a school s)^stem that requires 
protection by means of such formal regulations, and what 
are the implications of our basic concepts for such special 
controls? Instruction is the major concern of schools. All 
else is secondary, because other things are but means to the 
real end, which is instruction. But what is instruction? It 
is a process, but a very complicated one. If instruction is 
achieved by direct classroom teaching alone, as too many 
assume, that is one thing; but if it is achieved, also, through 
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seeing and living in beautiful buildings and appropriately 
decorated rooms, and walking about in well-kept gardens, 
through participation in a well-ordered routine of life and 
work, through using the standards and techniques of our 
cultivated mechanism of social proprieties, through a broad 
and orderly program of social activities, through a s^’stem 
of student self-government, through an interlocking of 
school activities with community life, then buildings, 
grounds, furnishings, administrative routine, social activities, 
school manners, as well as teachers and l:)ooks and disci- 
pline, become involved as elements in the instruction 
process. 

By such a concept, administration is as dinxtly respon- 
sible for a part in instruction as it is for the service of 
management. That is, the end of management is not order 
and economy alone; it is also demonstration and instruction. 
So, to turn this about, teachers are employed to teach, but 
in order to teach, one must have objectives— broad, general 
objectives and immediate specific aims; one must have some- 
thing to teach— a medium or means for attaining his aims; 
he must have facilities and suitable surroundings and ap- 
propriate methods, shelter, equipment, and a social regimen. 
The act of leaching is both very technical and very personal. 
The teacher is expertly trained in that process, and no one 
can know as well as he the particular facilities and condi- 
tions that are required to make the teaching effective. 

Thus it becomes apparent that the teacher has and should 
contribute expert knowledge to the development of the 
building, to the choice of equipm<?nt and supplies, to the 
organization of the staff and the program, and to the daily 
routine of management as these affect the children and 
classroom and playground and pupil activities. That is, 
the functions of teaching and administration are not separate 
and apart and independent, but are so closely interlocked 
that each is a direct contributor to the other. To these 
two, all the other types of services may be added. Super- 
vision, research, secretarial, clerical, and custodial work are 
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specialized types of service; but in their natures and their 
contributions they, also, are parts, as well as wholes. There- 
fore, however separate the major branches of our tree may 
seem, they are not independent when viewed from the 
standpoint of the processes by which they are developed or 
those by which they are used to make the schools eflFective. 

Holding to the principle of unity, Th6. unity, symbolized 
by the stem of our policy tree, and representing a composite 
of our basic root concepts of school government, is thus seen 
to have a counterpart in the unity of elements which, in the 
nature of things, must exist among the separate parts and 
functions of the school system. In its origin and nature, 
teaching is inseparable from administration; and each of 
these, in turn, is related to supervision and to each of the 
other functions. Similarly, housing is related to program, 
to personnel, to finance, and so on. Whatever rules or 
policies we may require for the management of the several 
parts and functions of the system— of school business or 
plant or personnel or program, of teaching or supervision or 
research or administration— they must inevitably express 
this same nature and, so, must represent a complete har- 
mony of purpose and provide for unity of effort and a spirit 
of responsible C(X)peration throughout. Tluis, no rule 
stands alone; each rule is interlocked with others, to the 
end that the whole system of policies is, in effect, greater 
than the siun of its parts. 

The mention of this concept of unity in the above pro- 
posed preamble statement of policy is not enough. The 
nature and implications of this concept are not only not 
widely enough applied in present practice, they are not well 
imderstood. An hours visit in any school system will be 
likely to reveal examples of guidance operating apart from 
instruction; of supervision carried on apart from and often 
with little regard for actual educational needs; of adminis- 
tration operating as if it were more a power than an intelli- 
gence, and quite apart from and above what it directs. 

This is reason for the proposition that, when a board 
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authorizes a service and establishes a staff or the housing 
and equipment for it, it should at that time enact a policy 
to define tlie nature and purposes of that service. In this 
policy there would often need to be a definition of working 
relations between the newly authorized and other existing 
services. If the nature and purposes of instruction, of 
supervision, of guidance, of research, of administration, of 
the business service, of custodial work, of secretarial and 
clerical work, of health and safety service, of cafeteria serv- 
ice, of housing, and of public-relations work, each were 
clearly interpreted in a manner comparable with the above 
interpretation of instruction, it seems reasonable to believe 
that the services would be more intelligently and more effec- 
tively unified than is commonly the case in practice. 

Let no service be authorized by a board, no personnel em- 
ployed, no materials purchased, no programs or procedmes 
or routines instituted, except there be a definite purpose to 
be served by them; let that purpose, along with the nature 
of the material or service, be defined in a manner to estab- 
lish clear responsibility for the service and for the proper 
relation of it to other services. This should be the motto, 
and though it might lake one or two rules only in one school 
system and a dozen or forty in another, depending upon size, 
yet, on all these matters, a governing policy is a need in all 
school systems alike. If we know what wc are doing things 
for, we should be able to state what we want done. If we 
know that these services should be unified and know how to 
unify them, we should be able to define procedures that 
would effect such unity. If w^e employ people to be respon- 
sible for service, it is reasonable to set out the definition of 
that responsibility as a basis of our contract; and what better 
substance than this could one use as the substance of school 
government? 

Policy that delimits the various services. From policies 
covering the nature and purpose of sei’vices and materials 
we move logically to a definition of these services them- 
selves. It is not enough merely to establish a meaning and 
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a purpose for instruction or research. It is equally im- 
portant to set out in clear terms what these functions are 
to include. What is the program of instruction, of super- 
vision, of guidance, of health work, of research, of social 
activities, of school-community activities, to include? What- 
ever the schools undertake to do, either as ends or as means 
of achieving ends, there ought to be a clear-cut definition of 
what the service or activity is to include. If a new depart- 
ment or activity is to be set up, it should be possible to de- 
fine >vhat this is to be and to become. The number, length, 
content, and types of instructional programs; the scope and 
amount of supervisory aid; the areas to be covered by re- 
search; the scope and I)lan of the business service— wherever 
one turns in a school system, there is work going on and it 
is a major function of government to define what that work 
is to include. 

Unification through organization. One can liardly sepa- 
rate the definition of the programs of service from a third 
essential clement and object in government, viz., organiza- 
tion. Organization applies to parts of the system, as well 
as to the whole, A program of service is not very clearly 
defined until one has shown how it is organized. Manage- 
ment has to think of work to be done partly in terms of an 
arrangement of the work for doing; and before one can go 
far in authorizing work to be done, he must have in mind a 
plan for doing it; otherwise, how would one decide how 
many or what kind of persons to employ and how to house, 
equip, and budget for the service? 

That programming and organizing must go on together 
should not blind one to the nature of either of these func- 
tions. The service being end, and organization being 
means, it is clear that organization is secondary, that it is 
dominated by the nature, purpose, and extent of the service 
and, in some measure, perhaps, by unchangeable external 
circumstances, such as limited finance, available housing, 
equipment, and staff. 

It is not uncommon in school systems to find a lack of 
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clarity in organization. This often comes from rapid 
growth of the system, but not infrequently from employing 
people before working out the plan of the service to which 
they are to be assigned. If the program of guidance is not 
clearly set up, it is quite easy for teacher and counselor to 
clash over the division of rights and duties. More than one 
school principal has worked under the handicap of not 
knowing to which desk in the central office to go with certain 
items of business. When an administrator settles questions 
that rightfully .should have been worked out by the staff of 
teachers, he is ignoring sound principles of division of labor. 
Clearly, these lines of cleavage .should be established govem- 
mentally in all school systems. 

Staff policies. A fourth major area for policies is that 
having to do with the school staff. The school program and 
organization come, finally, to be personal questions with each 
employee. Teamwork can result only if each member 
knows precisely his own assignment and how, in actual per- 
formance, it is to interlock with the work of others. To as- 
sign without knowing the full requirements of the job is next 
to impossible in a technical calling. Only by knowing the 
demands of the job can one choose the right kind of em- 
ployees. Once the right persons are found, they must be 
attracted to the available positions; once they are in those 
positions, if they do well, they must be attracted to stay in 
them. In an enteiprise as changing as education, continu- 
ous study is nccessaiy", so that some plan for this is needed. 

Thus, to make certain that the schools will be well manned, 
there must be reasonable certainty on all matters pertaining 
to eligibility, selection, assignment, work program and con- 
ditions, transfer, promotion, compensation, tenure, leaves, 
retirement, resignation, dismissal, growth in service, and 
bases for judging efficiency. Clear plans and definite as- 
.siirances upon these matters are so much a part of organiza- 
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tion that it is diflBcult to think of either without the other. 
These are all important subjects for policies in all school 
systems. They should not be left to chance or to spur-of- 
the-moment decisions, but should be clearly fixed in the 
system of government, so that they form a basis for every 
contract and for all services. 

Policies affecting business and 'properties. As for finance, 
housing, and business, the situation is different in some re- 
spects while it is the same in others. It is true that law goes 
far toward safeguarding the order and sense of security that 
are needed in these areas. To some extent, too, school laws 
add much here beyond the protection afforded by the laws 
governing personal and property rights. Yet, to compel 
boards to be orderly in the laying of taxes; in the budgeting, 
spending, and accounting for funds; in the construction and 
operation of buildings; and in the granting of contracts does 
not provide all the needed certainty about these matters. 
The laws do not fully guarantee that properties shall be 
purchased and operated in a manner to fit the requirements 
of the educational service, rather than in terms of what they 
cost alone. Although economy is wanted in schools, it is not 
economy of cost alone, but economy in the cost of the special 
things needed. Tlie chief end of private business is profit; 
of public business, service. Both try to get what they want 
at a reasonable cost, but what is reasonable when the end is 
profits or saving in expense may not be reasonalJe when the 
end is service. Properties purchased witli a view to the 
contribution they may make to the training and care of 
children would often not be the ones purchased if the object 
were the kind of economy used in private business. 

School business must be business for schools, precisely as 
bank business is business for banks. The over-all policy here 
should establish school business, in this position, as a means 
and not as an end, and as in all particulars subject to the 
controls of education. This affects tlie nature and purposes 
of the school business service; it affects organization— the 
plan for a division of labor with its placement and flow of 
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authority; it aflFects the choice, care, development, and op- 
eration of properties; and it bears upon the many questions 
aflfecting the personnel. 

Although a general statement would serve to establish the 
basic principle, subordinating business to education in 
matters of authority and of values, yet in large systems this 
principle would need to be specifically interpreted and ap- 
plied at many points to govern requisitioning, purchasing, 
storing, inventorying, accounting, budgeting, plant develop- 
ment, plant operation and maintenance, contracts, financial 
reporting, and the use of school properties for other than 
school purposes. It is in evidence constantly. Tn the prac- 
tice as well as in the theory of school business administra- 
tion, one sees the need for a careful and complete and con- 
crete application of this general concept in the form of 
specific measures at all points where education needs to 
deteiTTiine choice, decision, or procedure in the management 
of school properties and business. 

Policies affecting procedures. Finally, there is the matter 
of procedures. Procedures are so related to authority and 
to purposes, organization, program, staff, and materiel that 
they are in part provided for by policies covering these 
matters. Organization locates authority, but so much of the 
authority needed has to be discretionary that the plan of or- 
ganization does not and e innot easily provide fully for the 
routing of school business. When an employ-ee is assigned 
to a job, he is thereby made responsible for certain work but 
is allowed and expected to use his own methods of doing the 
work. It is characteristic of every school job, however, that 
its duties are closely related to those of other jobs, and one 
aspect of every assignment has to do both with keeping its 
work clearly delimited and with keeping it coordinated with 
the work being done by others. Action in one oflice or at 
one point in the system must be taken with respect to actions 
being taken elsewhere in the system. 

Policies covering the major procedures would do two 
things. They would provide a time control and a control 
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over method, guaranteeing that all would move harmoniously 
in these respects. In these policies more is involved than 
the mere principle of coordination. There is a management 
issue, to be sure, but the development of these coordinations 
must begin with the needs of the services involved and be 
so built up that coordination results. Coordination is, in a 
sense, an end but, in attaining it, one cannot ignore the 
needs of the service, which must be regarded as the greater 
end. School calendars must first take account of instruc- 
tional problems, then of holiday dates, the weather, the va- 
cation habits and work life of parents, etc. Procedures 
covering budget control must not prevent purchases being 
made in terms of classroom needs, merely to assure that no 
budget item shall be overspent. 

Procedures may be defined in terms of a time for action, 
a place for action, a sequence of steps, amounts of things to 
be used and a description of steps to be taken. Thc^ dc- 
sci'iption may be in terms of the items of business to be 
handled and the form or method to be followed. The prin- 
ciple of management to be applied most often in policies 
affecting procedures may be called coordination, but the 
order and sense of security sought by such policies involves 
the establishing of a common understanding of the work and 
of how, when, and where it is to be done, and the fixing of 
controls covering the work. That is, in these policies, 
government is effected not without the authority of law, but 
mainly through the authority of knowledge or common 
understanding and agreement. 

Policies in this field may take the form of calendars, such 
as the school calendar or the special calendar for budget 
making; of programs— curriculiims with their administrative 
controls; of norms or standards or specifications, such as 
achievement and graduation standards, health norms, and 
specifications for items of supplies and equipment; of 
routines, forms for recording data or for transmitting reports 
or for use in locating information in files or objects in stor- 
age; of methods to be followed, such as those used in com- 
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puting salaries, in preparing payrolls, in earning promotion, 
in determining pupils’ progress toward graduation, in com- 
puting school costs, in reporting, or in presenting inquiries or 
requests. 

If the reasoning of this chapter is sound, it seems dear 
that school government can be conducted on a proper plane 
only if it is carried on in terms of sound principles, principles 
that can be developed only by a careful study of the educa- 
tional needs of the people and of the schools themselves, 
principles clearly formulated or openly declared as policies. 
It is clear that school policies cannot be separate from one 
another but must represent a unified system of government, 
government for schools that are designed in terms of the 
educational needs and possibilities of the community and as 
expressions of and in the interest of the people— their 
political, economic, cultural, religious, and recreational in- 
terests, purposes, processes, and aspirations. 

In the development of policies, it seems clear not only that 
school policies must be sound as to purpose and be based 
upon the nature and processes of education in the case, but 
that they must be formulated by the people most responsible 
for their application in management. As to the nature of 
the policic\s themselves, it is clear that they are not to func- 
tion as law only in the sense of restricting action, but to 
move largely as a guide 1o all thinking and all fonns of 
activities. Sound policy provides for a right placement and 
use of authority and for a right and proper use and applica- 
tion of facts and of the public will, as well. 

Sound policies fonned to fit local conditions arc needed 
in small and large schools ^like. The policies for a school 
system should represent a major feature of its system of 
government as set forth in its book of rules and regulations. 




Chapter 10. PROFESSIONAL ETHICS AND 
SOCIAL USAGE AS ELEMENTS 
IN THE ADMINISTRATIVE 
PROCESS 


This chapter is concerned with the part played in admin- 
istration by the forces that make up what we call our way of 
life. What the nature of sucli forces is, why they must oper- 
ate, what their practical bearing is, how they affect mle by 
law, how they may combine with and be enhanced by the 
powers of science, how they may conflict with self-interest, 
and how they can be turned to positive account in adminis- 
tration are considered. 

The administrative function is examined, to show how this 
social element helps to complicate the problem of safeguard- 
ing the element of responsibility where discretionary power 
is at work. Though discretion is held by law, in part, and 
by the force of facts, and by the M^ay of life, it rests some- 
what with the individual to decide its use. This raises the 
question of how to ensure that the individual may will to be 
responsible. 

Three approaches to a possible solution of this problem 
are examined. Can we compel men to be responsible? 
Can we induce and lead men to be responsible? ^Vhat are 
the possibilities of self-willed responsibility? It is shown 
that law, facts, and public will can be marshalled as com- 
pelling forces; it is shown that by instruction, good will and 
leadership, men can be induced to right action; it is shown 
that by proper choice of leaders and by proper public recog- 
nition there is reason to dxpect that, in the main, school ad*^ 
ministration will be in the hands of men of character. 

357 
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Typical weaknesses resulting from irresponsible leadership 
are examined as a basis for consideration of practices 
through which a sense of responsibility may be developed 
and the practice of it may be induced or enforced. For 
this, stress is placed upon advanced planning, upon a coin- 
plete code of rules or system of pohcies, designed for keeping 
the public informed and conscious of its responsibilities, and 
rewarding leadership. 

1. Complexity of Administrative Work 

However we may view it, administration is highly com- 
plex. Its energizing powers range from that of highly ob- 
jective and impersonal law in any of many forms, through 
.social usage, either as firm as old customs and moral .stand- 
ards and language or as ephemeral as current style, to per- 
sonal habit, attitude, and native impulse.’ In admiiystra- 
tion as a process, some five separate types of activity are 
easily distinguishable, and often these can be further broken 
down. As a mechanism, administration is built up partly 
of human beings; partly of formalized principles, rules, and 
routines set out on paper; and partly of the physical proper- 
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ties, with the circumstances and time that constitute en- 
vironment. Finally, its objects, too, represent almost end- 
less variety. To keep its behavior stable and true to its 
course requires clarity of purpose, harmony among the 
powers that drive, coordination of parts and of procedures 
undertaken, and assurance that no element will fail to play 
its part. 

Here our special search will be for this needed sense of 
soreness and, so, for the nature of the element we call re- 
sponsibility, and for a way to keep it functioning. Where 
there are so many elements at work, there is always the 
possibility that some may clash with others or may play their 
parts too soon or too late or not at all. After all, a man is 
one person, not ten, and he can go in but one direction at a 
time. He cannot give both tlie answer Yes and the answer 
No to one question; nor can he both act and refrain from act- 
ing upon an issue. Executives cannot hope to escape by 
side doors from the many dilemmas that await them around 
almost every corner. If one wields the power of the ad- 
ministrator, he nmst face its problems as tliey are and bear 
its responsibilities. 

There are obvious reasons why men try to dodge this re- 
sponsibility of facing things as they really are and deciding 
them on the merits of the case. It often sums up as an un- 
pleasant experience— a situation that might, in some cases, 
create enemies to be feared. Again, the decision is difficult 
because often there arc merits in both ways, or there are 
friends who plead for a decision that the facts do not 
warrant, or the right decision would favor people or means 
or ends that are disliked. But this is administration as we 
know it. If to these possibilities of error we add a lack of 
will to serve right ends in face of opposition, or a mind un- 
trained to the task or lacking the power to judge; or if, with 
all these personal powers to do the right, the social forces 
opposed to right are still more strong, then the task of being 
responsible is difficult indeed. 
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2. Discretion and Responsibility in Administration’^ 

Discretionary authorUy a necessity. Administration with- 
out some discretionary power is ahnost unthinkable. Law, 
regulations, contracts, and job assignments may go far to fix 
the limits within which an officer or an employee must work; 
but in a job that requires intelligence, a job that must deal 
with unforsecable facts or circumstances, or one that must 
find out what work is to be done or by what method it may 
best be done, exercise of discretion is necessary before that 
job can be performed well. In business, government, social 
life, religion, and education, alike, whenever many workers 
are engaged upon a task, or whenever the task involves the 
use of technical procedures or technical instruments or 
special skills or knowledges, management cannot be fully 
prescribed in advance. Within this realm, government by 
man has been and must be our answer. 

The freedom to use one’s intelligence in his own way is 
one of the greatest of freedoms. It may extend no farther 
than tlie regulated boundaries of one’s office; yet it is highly 
cherished and is greatly stimulating to most’ people, even 
though there may be an occasional exception. In case 
government is established by law or by written assignment, 
officers and employees who are operating under the law 
find in the law both directions and limitations. Where the 
law ends and discretion begins, there is the beginning of a 
new or a greatly increased responsibility. There the officer 
must determine directions and restraints for himself. When 
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the law defines action, those who are being governed by it 
have recourse to the law in case of neglect or abuse by an 
ofiScer; but when action is discretionary, there is no recourse 
except to claim that it exceeds or violates the law. Within 
this realm of discretion, which in some cases must be wide, 
there is no control except that within the person governing. 
Here we trust the employee to judge the intent of the law, 
to find die best way to attain its purpose and to operate in a 
manner fully consistent with it.* 

What powers behind discretion? It is with this realm of 
discretion, or with the misinterpretation or abuse of it, that 
we shall be concerned mainly here. How far can we trust 
people to act and to direct their subordinates and to deter- 
mine what shall be done for our children? How far can 
people be responsible for the interests of others? Can we 
compel men to be responsible? Can we aid them? What is 
the nature of responsibility in administration? When duty 
calls and criticism or threat or entreaty clamors against it, 
what is it to be responsible, to be faithful to a trust? Can 
we expect men to give right orders and to suffer criticism 
when slightly ivrong orders would gain diem popularity and 
prestige? Can we expect one to share his authority when 
he can easily “hold others in line” by retaining it? Discre- 
tionary power should mean freedom to find and to do the 
right; but such freedom does not preclude the use of wrong 
methods or the pursuit of wrong search, in order to make 
a show of justice in the choice of an end prex iously decided 
upon. It does not preclude pursuing wise and honest search 
and following it by action inconsistent with its findings. 
What is it to be responsible in service to others, with such a 
variety of conflicting motives welling up within us— some 
supported by our sense of right and others, by our fears of 
criticism, our ambitions, our desire for popularity or power? 
Discretion without the restraining and guiding power of a 
will to be responsible, or otherwise of some compelling fear. 
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is hopeless.® It is the nature of school administration to re- 
quire wide use of discretion. Can we expect responsibility? 
Can we make sure of it in advance? 

3. Some Practical Implications of Discretion in Administra- 
tion 

Limiting discretion by regulations. There are several as- 
pects of this problem of how to make sure that responsibility 
shall do its proper work in school administration.*^ The 
laws, board regulations, and assignments to duty may go as 
far as we find it practical to go in defining and setting limits 
to jobs. That far only can we use compulsion for a cer- 
tainty. Ones job is his responsibility. By the nature of 
school service, jobs cannot be sharply and completely de- 
fined; nor can they be entirely separated from one another, 
either by definition of rule or in actual performance. Be- 
tween jobs there has to be a continuous adjustment-a^ive- 
and-take—that can result only through willing cooperation 
of those concerned. This “no maiVs land” that lies between 
jobs is sometimes greedily* preempted by those seeking 
power, or is carefully shunned by those who wish to dodge 
responsibility. In these areas, power seekers clash and re- 
sponsibility shunners hasten, each to blame the other for 
neglect or mistake. 

These lines between jobs and functions— which, for con- 
venience, we may call no man’s lands— are many and are 
becoming more and more numerous and complicated as 
small school systems grow large and as all educational proc- 

However one may dislike some of Machiavelli’s concepts of 
government, one must admire the shrewd and penetrating way in 
which the crafty statesman ferrets out those elennents of man's nature 
and of society that can be most .surely relied upon to determine what 
man or society will do under pressure of danger. See especially. 
The Prince, in Harvard Classics, New York: P. F. Collier and Son, 
1910. Vol. 36, for English translation. 

' See the author s “Administrative Discretion vs (or with) Rules 
and Regulations.'* 
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esses become more complex and intricate with the develop- 
ment and introduction of whole new functions— guidance, 
research, public relations, curriculum making— previously 
unknown as separate services or as distinct features of the 
administrative mechanism of the school. Whenever a new 
function has entered, a large readjustment has had to be 
made; for each new function has dravvm out various phases 
of oth(ir functions and shaped them into a new and more 
specialized service. This took authority and opportunity 
and responsibility from one place and put them to work in 
another. 

Mans natural reactions to the use of discretionary powers. 
In work, as well as in recreation, men like to use their 
talents; they aspire to higher and higher achievement and 
glory in each forward step. Men enjoy giving expression to 
their talents and ambitions in their work. In a job wherein 
they are not quite free to do this, they chafe and often be- 
come frustrated— at times, aggressive-over whatever is in 
their way. Men also like to have, to be known to have, and 
to exercise authority in their wwk. They like to sense 
others as dependent upon them. In both these natural 
traits, men vary greatly— in the former, from the dull in- 
difference of extreme lethargy to the enthusiastic drive of 
genius; in the latter, from a love of anonymity to an un- 
controllable will to conquer and to dominate. Whom 
among these men can w^e trust to be responsible in a posi- 
tion? 

Luckily, such urges of self-expression and desire to rule 
are but part of man s native equipment. There is also the 
urge to be liked by others, lo want to be chosen as leader, 
to want to be respected for talent or for achievement, to be 
admired or loved for qualities of modesty , gentility, honesty, 
sincerity, and humaneness. Man has the freedom and, pre- 
sumably, the power and the intelligence to choose at will 
to which of these native drives he will respond— those which 
please and benefit himself alone or those which are in the 
interest of others; those "toward present, or those toward 
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future, needs. In management, these interests often may 
be harmonious; but quite as often they must clash and, 
whether he likes or not, the oflBcer must choose which im- 
pulses he will follow. One who habitually acts in the in- 
terest of those whom he serves, regardless of consequences 
to himself personally, is said to possess a fine sense of duty, 
a strong character. We trust such a mail and speak of him 
as highly responsible. 

Can discretion be made compatible with responsibility? 
It thus appears that being responsible in practical manage- 
ment is an extremely complicated matter. First, it is com- 
plicated because of the nature of the school service as a 
whole, of the character of the various functions essential in 
the service, of the necessary working relationships of those 
who serve, and of the limitations of law as a means of direc- 
tion and control over workers. Second, it is complicated by 
the fact that human nature, being both complex and widely 
varied among men, is constantly facing dilemmas or situa- 
tions in which decision to act involves a clash of interests in 
which choice to serve responsibly involves subjection of an 
urge to personal gain, which some have not the courage to 
suppress. 

This reasoning seems to conclude only that being respon- 
sible, or assuring that employees shall be responsible, is com- 
plicated and difficult— easily possible for some, perhaps, but 
virtually impossible for others, and involving some struggle 
of will by the majority of men. For ages government has 
sought for ways to compel men to be responsible, but per- 
haps this is a new problem for each age and each institution 
and each position. There is, however, the further question, 
whether men can be persuaded or assisted, as well as com- 
pelled, in their task. 

4. On Compelling Men to Be Responsible 

Perhaps compulsion and persuasion are little more than 
separate points of view or angles of approach. Action under 
compulsion is, after all, by choice made among the possible 
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ways to act and this is true of action by persuasion or assist- 
ance, or by free choice. Yet, there is a difference. Who- 
ever acts by coercion puts little will to his efforts; if one acts 
by persuasion, there will be some will; but if by free choice 
and purpose, there will be the stronger will. 

Compulsion by law and by custom. Compulsion may be 
effected by several forces, as, by law, customs, accepted 
moral standards, social proprieties, or such inner drives as 
habits, ideas, and tastes. Consider compulsion by govern- 
ment. Law is an external and impersonal compulsion, as 
contrasted with compulsion by personal motives from within. 
What the law commands, the officer or the employee or the 
citizen may or may not desire, but he must ol>ey or accept 
a penalty. Yet, with discretion involved, the law’s reach is 
somewhat short of need. Or consider control by public 
opinion. Our own theory of government relies much upon 
public opinion to hold officials true to tlieir proper functions. 
Though somewhat ready at hand for use and with a quite 
different form of penalty, its power, too, is very real. 

Since law and public opinion are to control men, these 
must be formed to fit the natures of men. What men fear, 
what they love and strive to get, what they are intellectually 
and aesthetically capable of, are keys to the natures which 
it is the purpose of the law and of public opinion to govern. 

But there is still another force that is in no small part ex- 
ternal also. We may call it the social code. If, by their 
own natures and the nature of society, men are held to cer- 
tain ways of life, then law is not needed to cover all those 
ways. Such ways, tlie law can assume, are already guar- 
anteed. Thus, compulsion, external, may be in part b) 
law, in part by public opinion— knowledge and judgment- 
in part by the customs, conventions, proprieties, manners, 
morals, speech— the way of life- of the people. These 
social forces are in a manner external, objective forces, 
which compel within their reahns as effectively as does the 
law. 

Self-control as compuhion. But all the external forces 
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that bear upon and compel men do so, to a great extent, in 
terms of the inner drives that motivate men. Fear of the 
penalties of the law and fear of public opinion or of break- 
ing the social code hold men to duty. But love of praise, 
of friendship, and of public commendation also tends to 
cause one to adhere to the requirements of law, of public 
opinion, and of the social code. 

Our laws assume the existence of these other controls and, 
in many cases, are direct instruments for enforcing them 
upon recalcitrants. There are legal penalties available for 
use against many possible abuses of the moral code. But 
social penalties fall automatically upon still other offenders 
not quite reached by the law. The law can punish for 
murder or theft or personal abuse, but hardly for the simpler 
forms of impoliteness or even for forms of conduct we would 
call very coarse or even immoral or vulgar. Yet most people 
would be almost as careful not to acquire a reputatioh for 
social crudeness as they would be to avoid breaking a law. 
The jail, a fine, adverse public opinion, and social frown or 
scorn or banishment— these are alike compelling to most 
people. This is the way of civilization, the nature of 
civilized individuals. These forces operate as controls and 
as drives to action. 

Public opinion is a product ot the intellect, fonned by a process 
of discussion and exchange of information and ideas. Judgment and 
knowledge are its powers. The social code is not solely rational; in 
fact, at points it may be mere unbounded prijjiidice or habit or fetu*. 
By long use it is a social force. Howevc^r, it is powerful, because in 
its essence it is personal belief, habit, attitude, will. Basically, its 
power is personal and internal, rooted in the self of each member of 
society. Breaking the social code offends each individual member 
of society and invokes dislike, disgust, or even hatred and attack 
against the offender. See A. Lawrence Lowell, Public Opinion and 
Popular Government, New York: Longmans, Green & Co., Inc., 
1913. 

* James Barr Ames, “Law and Morals.” Harvard Law Review, 
22:97-113, December, 1908. Also: Frederick R. Coudert, Certainty 
and Justice. New York: D- Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1914, 
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5. On Encouraging and Assisting Men to Be Responsible 

Man and his system of culture. Friendliness, coopera- 
tion, mutual protection and affection are characteristics of 
society. Underlying these are human nature and human 
need. The family is biological as well as cultural in origin, 
and society is but an extension of the same forces.® Need 
for companionship and for protection and for power to win 
against enemies held people together. Life together pro- 
duced habits, attitudes, tastes, and modes of life that 
brought pleasures and security, and these added greatly to 
the reason for living together. The way of life grew wiser 
and more complex. As civilization grew, many personal 
urges had to be submerged in favor of interests of the 
group.^” Deep-rooted drives of nature not infrequently 
suffer frustration and break the bonds that society's ways 
have formed, whereupon the offender loses caste, as a pen- 
alty, or runs afoul of legal restraint. Sometimes society may 
learn something useful from such breaks wuth established 
ways, whereupon social change, perhaps progress, results. 

In the course of social evolution this native cement that 
holds men together exists as \’alaes that have become real to 
man; it is no less a fact after the coining of laws than be- 
fore. From family to tribe to state is a matter of slow' 
evolution. In the process the old forms of control are dis- 

The purpose here is not to assume that the biological and cultural 
origins of traits are wholly separable or that there is any point in 
trying to separate them, but only to stress the fact that some of the 
drives that lead to action are very strong and deep-rooted, while others 
are weak in comparison because they arc of but recent origin. 

If one considers how a culture is developed, it should not only 
be easy for an individual to bo devoted to the interests of his society 
and of his own institution, but it should be natural for him to have a 
strong inclination to be so devoted. For a consideration of this point 
see Ralph Linton, The Cultural Background of Persorudity. New 
York: Applelon-Century-Crofts, Inc. 

Roland L. Warren, “The Place of Values in Social Theory.” 
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carded but slowly, if at all, for they are deep-rooted in 
man's nature, and each of the old native forces has to be 
borne down by more urgently needed ways of life. Need 
for a new way of life may exist for ages before the need is 
clearly felt or before a suitable way to meet it is found. 
Much of the way of life that we call civilization is highly 
complex and is distinctly rational, eveft though in the origin 
of its parts it may rest upon a stratum of more instinctive 
ways of life. The higher one goes in the scale of civiliza- 
tion, the more complicated is the task of growing into tnie 
membership in one's society. 

The teacher or the school administrator lives a life far 
back from the immediate task of outwitting old sabertooth 
or finding food by long and dangerous search. The field of 
education is a realm of safety and calm, as far as these basic 
needs and these more primitive ways of life are concerned. 
Indeed, success in the realm of education is dependent upon 
the use of processes that must run counter to many forms of 
felt need that were so useful and that comited for success 
in primitive times; education is a realm of know-how.^® 

School administration must use the power that is implicit 
in our culture. If so brief a sketch does not mislead too 
much, several things may be inferred fiom it. School ad- 
ministration is, in a manner at least, scientific. It has to be 
learned. Since it is carried on by and for and in terms of 
individuals, it will have to recognize all the factors that 
motivate human beings and not those alone that have been 
acquired by study and experience. This is a great task, and ’ 
neglect of it is almost sure to cause some measme of failure. 
Men usually work well together if it is in face of common 

For a most stimulating treatise on the use of social factors in 
practical administration see Alexander H. Leighton, The Governing 
of Men. Princeton, N.J. 

^*For a stimulating study of need as a basic consideration in the 
development and maintenance of the elements of a culture see 
Bronislaw Malinowski, A Scientific Theory of Culture and Other 
Essays. 
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danger and better still if, besides the urge of danger, they 
feel joy in the companionship involved or in joint achieve- 
ment. In either case they will accomplish more if they 
know well all the purposes, rules, and techniques of the 
enterprise. 

In school administration there is present some urge to 
make sure of safety— against accidents, fire, infections; nor- 
mally there is joy in professional comradeship, strongly sup- 
ported by personal and professional ambition; as for knowl- 
edge, it is always present, but seldom fiilly adequate. Ad- 
ministrators may know education, they may know what to 
do and how the schools should run, they may know teachers 
and children and parents and school boards. But knowl- 
edge can play its part well in school management only if all 
who are concerned possess it. To see that all shall possess 
it in kind and amount and at a right time is, indeed, a func- 
tion of administration. Only when full knowledge is pos- 
sessed by all of society can it give birth to new and com- 
pelling social power over men. 

It is not enough to feel the urge of anxiety, as from danger 
of fire or a broken banister or a jammed door; full knowledge 
of such danger and of all possible ways and plans for meet- 
ing it, and a spread of that knowledge to all who might need 
it are quite as important. It is not enough that there shall 
be good will among children and staff, there must be some- 
thing for that good will to accomplish, something upon 
which its energy can be spent. Morale that is achieved by 
backslapping and expressed in social exchange alone may 
be better than morale that is broken by factional strife and 
personal antagonisms; but a morale that results from com- 
mon purpose and understanding, backed by a common 
ambition and will to achieve, is a morale that will last far 
longer, for it will give stimulus to work as well as to relaxa- 
tion. This is because it rests upon things of true value, 
things that really attract or drive men to action. 

In this interpretation it is easy to see not only the obliga- 
tion, but also the opportunity, of administration. In a way, 
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such analysis reveals the raw materials with which adminis- 
tration must work and suggests approaches for stimulating 
and assisting action toward responsibility, f'or, if full con- 
sciousness of possible dangers to self or others or to one’s 
reputation must be kept alert; if full and widespread knowl- 
edge for all, of purposes, materials, and processes, is essen- 
tial; if will to achieve can be enhanced by welding such in- 
dividual wills into a common group enthusiasm, having a 
goal consistent with, the purposes of the management, then 
a “forward-together” movement must result. Can manage- 
ment contribute leadership for this and not try to achieve 
the welding l^y false propaganda and indoctrination rather 
than by rational illumination?^* 

6. On Rcsponsibilihj Self-willed 

Why do men strive through life? Can man find satisfac- 
tion in carrying tlio burdens of others? Perhaps sq^, when 
such burdens are identified with and inseparaldc from his 
own interests. But that is dodging the question. It is 
natural to strive for what one wants, but it seems equally 
natural to avoid unnecessary effort or effort toward un- 
wanted ends. School work is interesting to many people, 
but it is exacting and fatiguing. To stand up to full duty, 
day in and day out, requires endurance and a certain zeal 
for the work itself or for the ends it serves or for intelligence 
and honesty in service or, perhaps, for all three of these. 

Ends that men work for are both immediate and remote. 
To gain a remote end, one’s efforts may appear more self- 
sacrificing than they really are, since at the moment they 
seem to be so unrewarded. It is less the nature of man than 
of other animals, however, to live in the present alone. The 
squirrel hordes food for the winter and builds a nest for its 
anticipated offspring, but man goes far beyond these pri- 

The element of leadership must play a large part in an activity 
that is so much an art as is administration. See Harold W. Stoke, 
''Executive Leadership and the Growth of Propaganda.” 
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mary needs to plan for years ahead or even beyond his gen- 
eration, In many ways each man becomes a partner in an 
ongoing stream of human effort to achieve ends, not for 
self alone, or for family or business, but for community, 
church, club, school system, city, country; or for ihf^ fur- 
thest goals of science or art or philosophy. 

Thus man’s urges are as wide-ranging in type as in their 
reach through time; and though they may often aim at 
present needs first and, in the distance, at security first, yet 
that is not the end, for tliey often point quite beyond one- 
self and one’s own time. In the strength of these uiges 
and in the ability to act effectively upon them men vary 
widely, as they do in their relative emphasis upon the selfish 
or the social ends that they seek. 

What makes for our choice of career? In the choosing of 
a career, one’s native tastes and abilities may assert them- 
selves strongly or be pressed into the background by ac- 
quired tastes, attitudes, sets of forces, beliefs, habits, knowl- 
edges, or external circumstances— whichever of these may be 
stronger in the case. When one has taken extended train- 
ing for a career, it is reasonable to assume that the choice 
has stood some preliminary test. A career in education 
offers reward of pay, but not a large reward. Society pre- 
fers that those who enter this career should do so— in part, 
at least— because the work itself is rewarding. Society 
prefers to be served educationally by people who see in such 
a car<3er a chance for self-realization and for cultural growth. 
To serve well in education, since education is clearly our 
majr)r direct instrument of social progress, one must believe 
in its purposes, possibilities, and processes; he must have 
physical, mental, and personality capacity for the work. 
Whoever is driven to work by the urge of salary only will 
likely measure his efforts against financial returns and seek 
opportunity to add to such reward. Whoever serves be- 
cause he loves the work will measure his efforts against his 
own strength, intelligence, and aspirations and against the 
opportunity and need for his efforts. Few will ever serve 
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from one or the other of these motives alone. The range 
of relative emphasis upon one or the other will be wide, 
even among carefully selected men. 

The long period of training with its wide variety of tests, 
the practice tryout period, the in-service education program, 
and the careful selection of leaders from those who have 
demonstrated executive talent are otir means of sorting 
out those who have capacity to serve. But choice, at the 
start, can be made only from among those who come. 
People who see in education a suitable chance to accom- 
plish their goals of life will not come to it if it is clear to 
them that the financial reward is so small or that living and 
working conditions are so mean as to make achievement of 
their goals unlikely. So, neither in the applicant’s nature 
nor in the external reward for service do we find the one 
suitable approach for getting men who have both right 
motives and sufficient talent. Reward and career t)ppor- 
tunity are bound together as drives. Jobs seek men and 
men seek jobs. Accordingly, as society raises its demands 
for quality it must raise its reward for service to fit. War 
service drew many away from education, partly by force of 
law, but partly by force of opportunity offered. Commerce 
and industry, too, make their appeal. 

On choosing men who have a will to serve. This much we 
can be sure of: Man has a tendency to choose a career that 
fits the urges of his nature; effort, in strength and quality, is 
strongly affected by tlie character of the urges back of it; 
we know what types of urges are best adapted to the re- 
quirements of service in education; we can train best for 
our service those who have natural likes, as well as talents, 
for it; by proper study and tests we can choose those with 
suitable native equipment, interest, and will to serve. It 
seems a fair certainty, therefore, that in education a large 
percentage of those in service have better than average 
capacity for self-willed effort to be responsible in that serv- 
ice. True, we have known exceptions. The domineering 
boss, the climber, the shirk, the show-off, the know-it-all— 
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the schools could hardly fail to have a few of each of these, 
for “promising young men” sometimes do not attain the 
expected goal; and some who strive, at first, become frm- 
trated by a little failure or unexpected opposition and turn 
cynic. Furthermore, life goes on, the relative strength of 
one’s inner drives can change greatly— almost certainly must 
change. When the stimulus of novelty is gone, when the 
test of strength is severe, when things go wrong all round, 
perhaps because someone played false, one finds his sense 
of values altered. For one, such experiences may end in 
broader perspective, a deeper understanding, and more 
determined will to serve; for another, in indifference, a 
sense of defeat, or aggressive discontent. 

Because large numbers are concenied, we must think in 
terms of averages, of the modal type, and not of the few 
extremes at either end. Among men engaged in school 
administration, this a\'erage should be high, not merely be- 
cause the law holds men responsible here, as it does in other 
callings, but also because we sort out and try to choose 
men who are driven as much by their own desires to serve 
and to attain the goals of their assignments as they are by 
money compensation. We try to apply the principle that 
being responsible is best assured when the object of the 
inner personal urges of life and the object of the task are 
one. 

7, Where Responsibility Often Fails to Function 

Can our reasoning he applied in practice? In this bare 
outline, we have attempted to indicate the framework or, at 
least, the essential elements of a theory of how to approach 
this matter of getting responsibility to function in admin- 
istration. We may turn now to the question of applying 
and testing these ideas and principles at work. In practice 
do we sufficiently regard the possibilities of compulsion by 
such external forces as law, public opinion, professional 
ethics, social standards, or even physical forces and circum- 
stances? Do we take proper account of the possibilities of 
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control from within by native impulse to strive for right 
action, by the driving force of impulse, or the beckoning 
power of ideals? 

Administration takes up where legislation ends. The law 
commands or permits; the board of education specifies how 
the law shall operate; and administration executes, reports 
back, and recommends. To run a school system requires 
properties, personnel, program, and equipment. It requires 
the formulation of purposes and the organization of plant 
facilities, personnel, program, and children. It requires the 
development of intricate processes, the handling and care 
of materials, and the care and instruction of children. Chil- 
dren and teachers and administrators, all alike are moved 
to action by their own natures, as well as by external forces 
and circumstances. The parents, too, and taxpayers and 
citizens are parts of the enterprise. Administration must 
interpret its orders; it must plan, organize, direct. Coordi- 
nate, and control these many factors. It is responsible not 
only for doing, but also for finding out what should be done. 

Administration is guided as much or more by the prin- 
ciples and facts and skills of science and art in education 
as by the dictates of statutes and rules and decisions and 
orders from above. Back of every task there is the ques- 
tion, antecedent, of how the task is to contribute to the 
major purposes of education. When a move has been de- 
cided upon as necessary, there is the question of how it 
should be performed and when and by whom. Administra- 
tion must go further and determine whether the work was 
done and how eflBcieritly and must estimate the worth of 
the contribution it has made; and go on still further, to order 
that it be continued, repeated, changed, or stopped and, if 
the latter, to decide what shall be chosen in its stead. 

Application by no means simple. Typical difficulties 
arise. Rules for ordering materials about do not apply so 
well in ordering people. What one is told or asked to do 
might be quite acceptable or fully desired by the doer, were 
it not for the manner of the asking or ordering. Orders that 
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should be expressed as knowledge or information are offen- 
sive when they are enforced by authority alone. Doing 
things without previous planning is often wasteful and an- 
noying, but being responsible for plans made by others and 
received as an order, can be even more so. It takes time 
to be forever explaining, say some executives, and more time 
to reach a decision by discussion, argument, and wrangling; 
therefore, it is better to order than to argue— some people 
are so talkative; others, so insistent or so sensitive or so slow 
or so impatient. 

Some executives love to hold every grain of autliority, 
lest others might take some initiative or lest their own 
powers may be so much depleted. Some try to use their 
authority for personal ends, to cover which they will avoid 
straightforw^ard dealing; or, protected by the dignity of their 
positions, may reach beyond their powders and try to achieve 
their ends by bluffing. Some who prefer always to do the 
right will fail as to courage w^hen pressed by fear of criticism 
or the clamor of friends. A superintendent w^ho fears his 
board's displeasure may find it easier to follow than to op- 
pose its wishes, even though he must thus impose upon the 
schools injustice or unscientific procedures. A domineer- 
ing faction within a staff may often compel administrative 
decisions to an extent quite out of proportion to the merits 
of its demands, all because the administrator lacks the 
courage of his convictions. 

In the management of so complex an enterprise as a school 
system, one cannot expect smooth running everywhere. 
Endless difficulties aie sure to arise, endless differences of 
view are sure to appear. There will be conflict in setting 
up purposes and at every step along the way to evaluation 
of the final output of effort. If there were no conflict of 
opinion or judgment, no effort to have one decision made 
in preference to another, it would be queer indeed— and a 
fair indication besides, that things were not going w^eU for 
the children. It is only because there are such difficulties 
that administration has heen separated from performance 
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and elevated to a position of power. Solving difiBculties is 
the function of administration. This function is a scientific 
one when by its study and ingenuity it is able to solve most 
of its difiBculties by anticipating them. That this work 
should constantly test a man's knowledge and his personality 
and character there can be no doubt. Authority is an es- 
sential element, but authority in edudation cannot enforce 
full responsibility; neither is it of a nature to protect the 
administrator from having to face continuous tests of his 
ovra will to do the right. 

Ruling in advance avoids many forms of difficulties. Man 
made the laws; men make the rules, develop the policies 
and plans, and later give the orders. Thus, twice, the nat- 
ural inner urges of man have a chance to assert themselves 
—once, wliile making the laws and, once, when enforcing 
them. A failure to see and do the right in either case is 
possible, either because of inadequate knowledge and finder- 
standing, because of lack of skill, or bcjcause, for some hid- 
den reason, a wrong way is deliberately chosen. 

It should be easier, because less personal^ to deal justly 
and wisely when making a rule or a plan for future use than 
when passing judgment on a case at issue. Rules are for 
the future and must try to anticipate the future's needs— 
and thereby settle troublesome issues before personalities 
are attached to them. Yet many administrators fear to 
make rules and plans and decisions that reach far ahead. 
Some fear because they themselves, along with others, must 
take the consequences of such advance decisions. It might 
fall to the administrator to enforce the rule against a friend 
or in favor of an enemy; and if he is only a little vain, he 
feels that it would at least rob him of the pleasure of having 
people wait to hear his decision on a case when it had come 
to hand. 

Thus, our human weaknesses do battle with our better 
selves through life. Wliether it is ignorance or native urge 
that leads to wrong decision may not be clear at times. 
Both of these powers are strong and ever present in all men 
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in some degree, at least. Some who consistently will to do 
right, but often find themselves doing wrong, usually suffer 
from ignorance, often backed by inertia or laziness. Some, 
who are able in knowledge and diligent in developing it as 
needed, have lack of will to act upon it, or sometimes, they 
exercise both will and skill in getting around the facts to 
wrong decision. But administrators, as a rule, are not mere 
putty to be pushed this way or that, whether by knowledge 
or a lack of it, or by any single inner urge. The majority 
of them are positive, aggressive, on-going men. They try 
to know, they try to choose the right, they act with fair 
courage and reasonable skill. The majority of them can 
and do decide and act with fair balance between prompt- 
ness and deliberation. It is because they have this balance 
and possess favorable qualities that it is worth while here 
to try to find what a proper use of knowledge and right im- 
pulses can do in management and how to arrange to bring 
these favorable powers to fruit in responsible service. 

8. Keeping the Law Abreast and Active 

Laws and rules provide for decisions in advance. By law 
let us agree to mean, here, not statutes and board rules 
alone, but also, all official adoptions or decisions— plans, 
programs, assignments, routines, forms, in whatever mold.^^ 
Whatever represents the power of legal authority— for pur- 
poses here, that w^ill be called law. The constitution, the 
school code, state board of education regulations, local 
board rules, all board decisions— the acceptance and sign- 
ing of a contract, formally requesting the superintendent to 
recommend on a case before it, adopting a curriculum, 
ordering the introduction of a specified system of reports 

Concern here is with the nature and use of our *‘way of life” as a 
force for helping to keep administration responsible. Our laws are 
but a specialized expression of our traditions, ideals, and social needs; 
and use of law in administration is bound somewhat by these same 
matters. Laws are more formal but may, in fact, be no more bind- 
ing or compelling than are 9 ur customs and social proprieties. 
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and accounts— all these have the force of law. Some are 
law in the sense of providing for the disposition of cases in 
advance, some are decisions on matters that are to operate 
as guiding plans or procedures, others are but final disposi- 
tions of cases that end and merely stand to enforce that end. 

It is suggested above that there is better chance of decid- 
ing things on the basis of fact and justice if they are dealt 
with in the abstract and before the facts and principles are 
attached to a concrete case, since, through cases, personali- 
ties enter to distract attention from fact and principle. It is 
obvious that in the handling of a school system there are 
many thousands of problems that cannot be foreseen and, 
so, cannot be fully provided for in advance. At the other 
extreme there are other thousands that can be foreseen and 
quite fully planned for. Between these extremes are cases 
upon which planning in advance might help; but unless the 
plans were very wise and farsceing and perhaps elastic, the 
planning might prove a hindrance. There is certain to be 
difference of opinion among men as to how far to go with 
rules in this middle realm. -The timid and ignorant or vain 
man, as well as any who likes to wield authority, will likely 
not want to venture far. 

Weaknesses in this area of administration. By and large, 
we have not gone far enough in most school systems, either 
with planning or with regulating in advance. For this there 
are many obvious reasons. Our school systems have grown 
so fast that it has been diflScult either to fit existing laws to 
the changing tasks or to devise new laws. One cannot draw 
a rule to govern a situation until he knows it and knows what 
he wants to accomplish and how to accomplish it. Laws 
and rules to detennine action in a school system cannot 
ignore the laws of science as they apply to learning, teach- 
ing, counseling, supervision, administration. Here, too, 
there have been rapid advances, and parallel to science is 
the question of ultimate ends— tlie values that we seek to 
gain through schools. To write the rules for running the 
schools, one must know his science and philosophy of edu- 
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cation, as well as the constitution, the laws, the people, and 
the available resources and facilities. 

Tradition and inertia, too, have played their parts in keep- 
ing planning at a low ebb and preventing law from growing 
in school management. Ways of doing have grown up bit 
by bit and, because they worked— or at least, did not clash 
too much with the accepted way of life— have come grad- 
ually to have the force of law. Whether viewed as inertia 
and complacency or as the pressure of custom, they have 
been hard to change because whatever is backed by com- 
mon acceptance has force such as that of law. To change 
such established ways of life is extremely disturbing; and 
it is not unusual to find practices long accepted that are, in 
fact, quite inconsistent with the dictates of knowledge. At 
times, it will be argued that to change these would do more 
harm than good. 

A third reason why school practice is behind in its 
development and use of laws and rules in administration is 
that too many lack the knowledge required to prepare a set 
of rules. A survey of the books of rules now in use in ou^ 
school systems is most convincing on this point. An ade- 
quate set of board rules would provide a full coverage for 
all major purposes, plans, and programs and of the mate- 
rial, organization, personnel, and processes essential to a 
school system. It would establi.sh authority and provide 
for its proper flow, for the definition of responsibility and 
who should bear or share it, and for the development and 
use of knowledge to fit the authority and responsibility re- 
quired. Such an instrument of government would express 
our social, political, and educational philosophies; it would 
express the findings of science as these might dictate the 
processes of teaching and learning and management, or of 
health and economy and social life in the school.** One 
cannot prepare a set of rules which, in effect, is a master 
plan for aininistering a school system without having a 
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wide and deep knowledge of education and its purposes in 
our country. 

The need for laws, rules, policies, plans, can and should be 
met. These difficulties— rapid changes in school systems 
that are due to growth and to scientific developments; to 
tradition, inertia, and established ways of doing things, ways 
that resist change; and to lack of knowledge and under- 
standing required for such a task— are standing and always 
\^t 11 stand in the way of progress in this as in other fields of 
effort for social improvement. Lack of vision, lack of cour- 
age, and lack of understanding have always held out for the 
status quo, good and bad alike. 

To say that the task of setting up a system of intimate 
law to guide the schools of a district is difficult does not 
prove that task impossible. The reasons for a system of 
rules, as for advanced planning in any project, are compell- 
ing. The importance of having carefully considered^ goals 
and guides to action for reaching them is obvious; to be 
ready and to feel that all others concerned are ready to 
move in harmony assures economy of effort; lessened anx- 
iety, and a sounder morale; to have carefully developed 
purposes and studied plans and procedures assures less trial 
and error, with the waste they entail. As to the difficulties 
and possibilities of formulating a sound system of rules, let 
the administrator face these truths: If we know our purposes 
in education, we can set them out in words. If we cannot 
state our purposes, surely we cannot plan for them or give 
directions for their execution. That is, the function of ad- 
ministration exists at all only if it can plan and direct; other- 
wise, there is no excuse for it. What is true of purposes or 
aims is true of program, of personnel, of organization, of 
major procedures, of plant and equipment and care of chil- 
dren. Thus, administration dares not admit that it cannot 
set up a system of guides and rules for running the 
schools. 

Responsibility rests with educational leaders. If such a 
system of law so obviously is needed for schools, if adminis- 
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tration is compelled by the logic of its ovra position to pro- 
vide for such rules, how does it happen that so many schools 
do not provide for this need? The answer has been given 
above— the complexity of the task, tradition, inertia, and 
ignorance are responsible. That is the diagnosis, and for it 
there is a sound prescription— use law to compel action. 
State school laws have empowered school boards to pre- 
scribe such rules. Boards have only to command their em- 
ployed experts to prepare such codes. Lawyers cannot 
prepare them, for they must embody and clearly reflect the 
laws of science as these laws apply in education, and only 
students of that science can be entrusted with the task. If 
school administration is anything more than time keeping 
or clerking, if it is more than bossing or than traffic directing 
or running errands, then building and rebuilding this system 
of rules is the heart of the job; for in these rules there are 
the purposes, the policies, tlie plans of action, the proce- 
dures, the controls that guide. 

If the case appears the other way round— if the employees 
want a system of rules but the board objects, as sometimes 
happens— then action cannot be forced by authority of law, 
but, instead, must depend upon the power of leadership and 
logic. It cannot be argued that the school executives or 
that any school employee has no responsibility in this mat- 
ter. It is their responsibility, as experts, to point the way 
to right action. This responsibility is inherent in the nature 
of the service they are employed to perform, in the fact that 
they can perform such service only if they have been legally 
certificated as experts. The authority they hold is not only 
the legal authority to serve as the board may assign, but 
also, the authority of the knowledge that tliey possess and 
the authority inherent in their obligation as experts to apply 
that knowledge in their work. When a board neglects or 
refuses to have a book of rules, there is in the nature of edu- 
cational service— especially, of executive service— the obliga- 
tion to point out the need for rules as a means to orderly 
planning and to economy and equity and justice in manage- 
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ment. Whoever does not meet this obligation is failing in 
an important way to be responsible. 

9. Keeping Social Forces at Work 

The culture pattern, a force for control in administration. 
It is asserted above that men are in no small way held to 
their responsibilities by social forces (ff by what we may 
think of as om way of life. This includes our common 
traditions and beliefs, our customs, conventions, moral 
standards, proprieties, forms of speech, and manners; it in- 
cludes public opinion, which, once formed and known to 
exist, stands as a threat of active attack against, or of sup- 
port for, its object; and it includes professional ethics, the 
specialized set of proprieties and interpretations that, by 
long usage and often by fonnal adoption, has come to 
govern the more important relationships among people en- 
gaged ill the work of education. 

To some extent tliese social forces are so much a part of 
the individual that they operate automatically to govern his 
life.” They are personal , habits, attitudes, beliefs, and 
tastes that cannot easily be set aside. Once established, 
they are traits or characteristics of the self of the individual. 
Others are less a part of the individual, in that they arc 
more recently learned, less often made actual use of, less 
apparent in practical affairs, and in that they exist in the 
mind more as standards to be respected than as personal im- 
pulses or motives or tastes. Still others are as clearly ex- 
ternal to the self as is a statute or a regulation; they are 
norms, which one respects becau.se others respect them, be- 
cause they represent what others regard as necessary and 
proper in the case. They are looked to as guides to con- 
duct, held to as bases for interpreting the conduct of others, 
and feared as standards against which our own conduct may 
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be judged. Finally, there are those which are wholly new, 
wholly rational, and which are specially created for each 
occasion, as may be required, being formed from study of 
facts and by exchange of opinion. A sense of decency, 
forms of conduct at school, the obligation of every citizen to 
vote, and public opinion on any issue would serve to illus- 
trate these several types. 

How these social forces are brouf^ht to hear. By their 
natures it follows that some of these social forces have only 
to be touched off by circinnstances— stimulus brings response 
—while others have to be thought of to be applied, much as 
one applies a tool. If I hold fast to a certain belief as a 
deep conviction— say, a principle of conduct— and if I am 
faced with a situation in which that belief is involved, I can- 
not easily avoid acting in accordance with the belief, and 
that quite regardless of whether it is l)ased upon reason or 
only upon prejudice or fear or superstition. On the other 
hand, if faced by a situation in which a social standard, a 
propriety, or a commonly held view, or a professional norm 
of conduct is involved, I am likely to act less promptly, 
waiting to weigh my personal inclinations over against the 
social norm involved and then to weigh the consequences 
of losing the object of my personal interest against the pen- 
alty I would suffer in acting in a manner to bring social 
disapproval upon me. The degree to which and the cer- 
tainty with which I shall l>e punished if I err socially are 
likely to be judged carefully before I decide. 

The individual and society alike use and depend itpon 
these social mechanisms as means of understanding, ot self- 
expression, and of communicating with each other, as w’ell 
as for bases for mutual trust and confidence.^* One can use 
them to guide and also to justify his own conduct and, 
whether one likes it or not, he is conscious that society 
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judges him by the care and wisdom he shows in applying 
them in his social relations. It is possible to bend as well 
as to drive a nail with a hammer blow; similarly, our 
social norms can be clumsily applied or positively misap- 
plied, if one chooses. That is, by the imputation of wrong 
motives in a given case, it may be possible to change a 
socially white act so that it wiU app^r as socially black. 
But this possibility of abuse merely extends the range of 
usage of these social forces in social intercourse and govern- 
ment. It adds nothing new about their nature as deter- 
miners of action. 

Who may use these social forces. In a study of how these 
social devices may be made effective in keeping people 
responsible in administrative service, it is well to think of all 
the interests involved. The administrator, the subordinate 
employee, the school children, the parents, the citizens and 
taxpayers, the public in general, the district, statet and 
nation— all these are partners in the enterprise. The admin- 
istrator may shirk responsibility from ignorance, from de- 
fective personality, or from choice. Subordmates may err 
in their judgment of their chiefs from lack of understanding, 
from honest diflFerences over ends sought or the values or 
methods involved, or from their own personal dislikes or 
prejudices. So it may be with children, the parents, and 
the school board. But these social forces will operate, re- 
gardless of what it may have been that set them going. 
Either a false or a true report may rouse public resentment 
or produce public approval of one’s acts. Here, as else- 
where, too, fire can be used to fight fire, as when a true re- 
port wipes out the resentment roused by a previous false 
one. 

'Hms it is that these social forces are available to all alike; 
they have only to be released and focused upon us to make 
us take notice of them; they can be used fairly or unfairly 
and to good ends or bad. They are likely to be released by 
any sort of incident that involves personal interests or even 
by tibe most casual public utterance or information. They 
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seem to swirl about us like the breezes, comforting or de- 
lighting us here and annoying us there, a constant source of 
refuge or of danger, a medium of communication and of 
understanding, forces by which we may be led or driven, 
and which we may use or have used upon us. They are, 
in fact, our way of life. 

Social pressures compete with personal interests. How to 
use and what use to try to make of these forces in holding 
men to duty is our problem here. It can be assumed that 
they will have a place as a matter both of our natures, social 
and individual, and of our necessities. They are as neces- 
sary as they are unavoidable. TJiey are sure to be used 
and, clearly, if we are ingenious, they may be used with 
great wisdom and to far distant as well as to immediate 
ends. 

If one takes these social forces apart to see what makes 
them work, he finds these important elements— personality 
traits, information, and the pertinent facts and circum- 
stances of environment in the case. Bound up in person- 
ality are our wants and our capacities to deal with the 
people, the facts, and the circumstances of the case. Our 
wants create urges to effort; our social skills and understand- 
ings— t.c., the facility we have in manipulating these social 
forces— determines what kind of efforts we will make to 
satisfy our wants; and the case in question, limited by our 
skills and ingenuity, will indicate what outside facts or con- 
ditions can be used directly or as points of reference. 

To illustrate, when an administrator is selecting a teacher, 
he may have before him ten names. He may want several 
things— a competent instructor, one w^ho will be industrious 
and socially acceptable to the staff, one who will be liked 
by parents and who will take part in community life, one 
who will accept orders without question, one who will 
accept orders but who will insist first upon expressing a 
view or upon having a say in the planning involved, one who 
is young and vivacious but stable, one who is a close friend, 
one who has views and convictions and expresses them but 
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who is not a fanatic or too self-willed, one who is of this 
or that political party or religious faith, and on and on. Of 
all the wants that tug at the administrator s mind some will 
urge him strongly, others but little. But those that urge 
him most may or may not be found in combination in even 
one of his entire list of candidates. Then will come his 
balancing of values and, finally, his choice. If he decides 
to take a yes man or a close friend, he is likely, first, to con- 
sider what his other teachers may think and say. Whatever 
he may decide, it is fairly certain that his own personality 
and character, as well as his judgment, will have a say. 

Social forces need the support of science. As to the part 
played by information in the choice, tliat, too, in no small 
way may depend upon the relative power of the administra- 
tor’s several wants. Ideally, facts about the requirements 
of the job and the candidate (technical, personal, social) 
should come first, and yes-man characteristics should be 
treated as evidence of incompetency. There is point in 
taking account of what the staff (those who must work as 
associates of the selectee) may like; but it is important here, 
also, not to overlook what the staff ought to like in the case. 
On the question of having infonnation play its proper part, 
we reach a point where decision need not be determined 
only by tlie chief administrator's personal likes, or by his 
judgment, either. Specifications for the job of teaching 
should be prepared by the principal of the school in the 
light of general policies and plans understood and accepted 
by the superintendent, but not by the superintendent alone. 
Infonnation about the candidate should be available to the 
principal, so that he, too, could recommend intelligently. 

Thus, by having a proper way for information to develop 
and to flow to points where it is needed to play a part, the 
danger that one personality may go along unchecked is 
avoided. When the candidate's name comes to tlie board 
for action, it is not only possible but desirable that the 
board should insist upon seeing a file of the information by 
which the choice was made. This may be a mere formality. 
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or it may become a genuine cross examination of the ad- 
ministrator. But that is an important board function, and 
only if the board really performs it will the administrator 
feel the pressure of the legal power of the board and, with 
that power, the social pressure through a somewhat public 
examination of the motives that led to the choice. 

What outside environmental matters may be brought into 
the picture will depend upon the circumstances of the case 
and the way it develops. If a school principal is asked to 
assist in a selection, he will do one thing; if ignored, he may 
do another. He may protest, he may bring the matter to 
the attention of his own staff, he may file an objection with 
the board, thus bringing into the case the pressure of legal 
authority, of professional ethics, and, in a small way, of 
public sentiment. If the principal is incompetent or has 
nothing to offer, then the superintendent must go ahead 
without him. What part these social forces may play will 
depend greatly on what sort of persons the principal and the 
superintendent happen to be. 

It is apparent that the administrator may be moved to act 
by his own personal wants; that he has power to develop 
and to use or to ignore pertinent information; and that in 
seme measure he can manipulate the case in hand to avoid 
unwanted pressures from the environmental situation. It 
is equally clear that he can dominate a situation more 
easily if the social forces are inactive than he can if they 
are active. Our question changes, therefore, from what 
part social forces may plav to how provision can be made 
for their being active, how it is possible to make sure that 
they are operative. 

Social forces can and must be used aggressively and with 
understanding. Above, consideration was given to the 
question of how to keep the forces of law active so that 
legal authority would do its proper work. Properly used, 
law creates authority, places it in specific positions, and de- 
fines its limits and its uses. It establishes all the major pur- 
poses, programs, material; personnel, machinery, and proc- 
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esses of the school system. Incident to this, it provides for 
the accumulation and use of information in the management. 
If this job is well done, there will be a clear-cut program, a 
clear definition of purposes, well-defined assignments, and 
established routines. There will be place for knowledge, 
just as there will be for authority; and all will expect and 
depend upon knowledge, as they do «ipon authority, to do 
its part. 

It is obvious that any group of professional workers must 
use authority to carry on such a complex social, govern- 
mental, and educational service as a school system, and 
that there is great point in using that authority wisely, not 
only to direct and control but also to provide needed infor- 
mation. But as has already been noted above, much of the 
work has to be discretionary and its proper performance is 
assured, not by law, but by the worker’s sense of loyalty to 
his obligations to carry on in terms of the requirements of 
facts and principles and the ethics of his calling. To get 
knowledge and ethics to do their proper work is the problem. 
It is not enough for one merely to refrain from being un- 
scientific and unethical. What is needed is for all to be 
actively, even aggressively scientific and ethical in their 
work and in their relationships with superiors and subor- 
dinates and with the public. 

The obligations of administrators to lead in the develop- 
ment of ways and of standards of conduct in these areas is 
very great. First, the administrator should use and insist 
upon scientific and ethical procedures and should definitely 
discourage any other kind. If his own example is not 
enough, he should use his authority to compel it. Further, 
he should encourage and never discourage honest question 
or criticism, even if it should fall upon his own work. He 
should find suitable ways to penalize bluflSng and pretense, 
or overmodesty or general inertia. To meet his obligation 
in these matters, he must be alert, active, cooperative, and 
able to take and to give information and criticism. A fac- 
ulty whose membership holds to proper standards in these 
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matters would soon develop a morale that would be sound, 
because it would be built of the proper stuflF. Such a mo- 
rale, as an established way of h’fe, would stimulate an interest 
and give enjojonent to all concerned; but at the same time, 
it would tend to hold all alike to their proper respomdbili- 
ties. Thus, as administration develops and enforces stand- 
ards upon others, it develops a morale and establishes a 
way of life tliat it likes even though the way turns back up<m 
itself and compels it to live up to those same standards. 

Normal and healthy social relationships, providing a free 
flow of these social forces, tend to bring information into 
play; and the more information we use, the more likely we 
are to be properly discriminating. The more we rely upon 
science, the more we are likely to bring equity and justice 
and good comradeship into management. The point to 
stress here is that these social forces can operate either on 
a very low plane or on a very high plane. If they are left 
to be what they will, no one can say in advance on what 
plane they will operate. Selfishness, dog-cat-dog, personal 
pxill, domineering, holding to the past as such, and power 
politics represent social forces working badly. Frankness, 
cooperation, wade and constant development and dissemina- 
tion of facts, free expression of opinion and criticism, and 
fair play represent the same forces operating on a high level. 
The one is mean, sordid, and negative and is based on the 
lower impulses of small people. The latter are cultivated, 
stimulating, and positive and are the fruits of higher im- 
pulses of civilized people. Toward which of these extremes 
the social forces of a given school system may lean most will 
rest largely with those wh»> serve. Without aspiration to- 
ward them, and without positive effort day by day, all stand- 
ards of cultivated life tend to be neglected and, later, to be 
lost* Civilization is a thing achieved, a thing that has to be 
maintained; only the bare circumstances permitting it hap- 
pen by chance. If we want to be in a profession that rep- 
resents a highly civilized use of these social forces, we 
must not only use them wisely ourselves, but we must help ^ 
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to make it both rewarding and necessary that those about 
us shall use them wisely. 

10, Keeping Ourselves Responsible 

Administration not wholly objective. It is apparent that, 
however fully we may use legal authority, however intelli- 
gently we may use knowledge and social forces, we cannot 
reach complete objectivity in the administrative process. 
Behind all our external forces there still stands the admin- 
istrator, himself, never quite separate from the tools that he 
uses and the powers that he commands. And of those 
through whom the administrator works, the same is true. 
Employees can be commanded only so far; beyond that, 
they must rely upon their own impulses, capacities, and 
choices of conduct. 

A profession cannot be held together or made to do its 
work l)y use of external force— legal, social, or fa<?tual; a 
profession is more than that, whether one thinks of the 
people in it, or of the body of knowledge and skill repre- 
sented, or of the processes by which its work is carried on. 
Professional work is at least partially scientific and in so far 
as it can be guided by facts its workers are obedient 
to and rely upon the facts and principles of science. Also, 
professional work is carried on by processes that respect 
and apply principles of justice and social decency, that is, 
by ways (a system of ethics) specially suited to its purposes 
and activities. Whoever joins the profession accepts the 
obligations to live up to and work by its standards— legal, 
scientific, and social, alike. To fail to use fact where fact 
is needed, to ignore fact in favor of self-interest, to ignore 
or defy the ethical standards is to undermine one’s right to 
membership in the profession. 

The nature of professioruil responsibility. There is a vast 
diflFerence between formally accepting the obligations of 
membership and living in full accord with them. Accept- 
ance may mean only that the obligations are regarded as 
logical and sensible, and that, if carried out, they would be 
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a good thing for society. This kind of reaction is typical 
of one who seeks the benefits of membership and who re- 
gards the obligations as satisfactory, or at least as not ob- 
jectionable, but one who has no feeling of being an active, 
working, responsible member, who has no inner drive to 
maintain the standards implied in membership. Such a per- 
son goes into membership as he would go into a house— as 
into something ready made, something whose walls and 
furnishings must not be abused, but something apart from 
himself, something not really his to hold or maintain or re- 
shape or defend. 

This matter of being a member (of any group whatever) 
is not one-sided. Membership means responsible partner- 
ship, and not the mere formality of signing up. To be a 
member is to believe in and to care as to what becomes of 
the enterprise in question. One is not a member in fact 
unless he cares about what the group stands for and feels 
responsible for its activities and its reputation, as well as 
for the prestige it may bring to himself. When the term 
is thus defined, it is apparent that many who so conspic- 
uously wear the insignia of membership in this or that are, 
in reality, not members, but only hangers-on— in short, 
parasites. Of such parasites there are several types— the 
lazy, the incompetent, the timid who join to gain shelter, 
the climber, the self-advej tiser, and the power seeker who 
join to get opportunity to show off and to exploit self. It 
could hardly be that, with more than a million people en- 
gaged in educational work in our country, we should not 
find a few such parasites in any sizable group in the field. 

Since people are free to enter educational work or not, 
and equally free to try to get into administrative positions, 
it is a practical certainty that the great majority are not 
hangers-on, but that they are seekers after opportunity for 
self-realization in a genuine public service. The majority 
of them have looked upon their entrance to this career as 
a positive upward step in life, and not as a step toward a 
calling beneath them, or one to be used as a mere waiting 
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place. Most of them are aspiring, forward-looking, vig- 
orous, hopeful, energetic people, who believe in themselves 
and in their work. To them the work offers a genuine chal- 
lenge, and they enter upon it with the expectation that they 
will continue to be challenged by it, but in the belief, also, 
that they can win a place of respectability and self-satisfac- 
tion in it by their own efforts. 

If this is a correct picture of the men and women who 
make up the group we are here dealing with, it is inevitable 
that there should develop a special set of proprieties to 
cover the activities of membership in the group; that is, 
that there should be developed a system of ethics for the 
profession. It is a fair certainty that such a system would 
be a true expression of the wants and the inner urges of the 
individuals. When people want the same thing, they strive 
for it and, when it is attainable for all that come, they tend 
to work together toward it; so, in time, they form a special- 
interest group. Incident to this development, certain ways 
of life sift to the top as the accepted best ways, and these 
become the ethics of the group. As these ways take clearer 
form, the members use them more consciously and discover 
that they can shape them by open agieement and use them 
both as guides to and as standards for judging conduct. 

A group that has thus formed and has grown to be a pro- 
fession must have in it individuals with capacity for intellec- 
tual and social growtli. These qualities are rooted deep in 
individual natures and can be relied upon to hold men true 
to the purposes of their callings. With such people, to shift 
from the true course is to give up, to admit weakness, and 
to feel degraded; to hold on with energy in face of dis- 
couragement gives them a sense of courage and power. 
Admitting that tliere are many exceptions, it still seems safe 
to believe that, mainly, om school administrators are this 
kind of people. 

On being responsible in administration. Really profes- 
sional people will do two things. They will work for self- 
improvement and they will support the development and 
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the use of sound methods in their work and of professional 
ethics to guide their relationships. In so far as eflFort is 
devoted to these ends, there is a drive not to compel, but 
to achieve, responsibility, and that in the very highest sense. 
It is clearly the duty of the administrator to set an example 
and to provide leadership that will stimulate and encourage 
others to strive for this type of self-development, without 
which there can be little spontaneity in a corresponding 
group development. Only when an individual begins to 
work and to tliink as a member of his profession can he 
expect to enjoy the real fruits of membership and to sense 
himself a part of a movement, a cause, or a great work 
that at once rewards and inspires to greater effort. 

The hope of keeping men responsible to duty does lie, in 
part, in our power to compel them by the guidance and 
penalties of law and by the pressure of the social mecha- 
nism, or the way of life, of the people. Finally, however, it 
rests with the nature and the will of the individual. Wlien 
that nature and will are of low order, the law and social 
standards will function on a low plane of efficiency; but 
when nature and will are of high order, then law and social 
norms tend to function on a high plane. Our ultimate hope 
is in the individual. As far as possible we should choose 
only those who have capacity. These we should test and 
train and then encourage and support, to the end that each, 
in his own development, will reach a point where he is in 
fact receiving encouragement and rewards and challenges, 
where he is really living his life greatly, because he believes 
in the upward and onward march of a great cause and feels 
himself a part of it. 




Chapter 11. ADMINISTRATION’S CONTACT 
WITH SUPERIOR AUTHORITY- 
A PARTIAL ANALYSIS OF THE 
LEGISLATIVE PROCESS IN 
LOCAL SCHOOL GOVERNMENT 


This chapter is coiicenied with the line of cleavage be- 
tween administration and the siiptirior authority, legislation. 
As concepts, the two functions are easily separalde; but in 
American government, practice brings them so close to- 
gether that at times both become confused as to their proper 
responsibilities. 

In our examination of the practice, the functions of a 
school board are compared with those of various national, 
state, and local administrative bodies. This affords an op- 
portunity to note how legislative, administrative, and judi- 
cial functions are necessarily interlocked in our plan of 
government. This analysis serves, also, to reveal some of 
the problems that this method of government creates for 
school administration. 

The nature of the legislative process is examined in the 
light of the law that creates the board, taking account also 
of the power of discretion provided in the law, but with 
reference, here, as throughout this book, to the nature of 
the process involved — the process by 'which work of the 
board must be done. As the governing body, the board 
functions through a code of rules (general policies or prin- 
ciples), through special instruments or devices for the con- 
trol of the actions of employees, and through direct action 
upon specific cases. 


395 
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Examination of the board's work as a process is made by 
the separate study of a number of typical cases. In each 
case the procedure is analyzed, step by step, to show who 
is acting, what is being done, and what are the nature and 
the place of power and responsibility at each step. Through 
these case studies a fairly clear line is drawn between ad- 
ministration and legislation and it is ^own how the former 
must contribute to the latter. This adds to the administra- 
tive process no characteristics that have not been previously 
noted, but it reveals administration at work in what is, per- 
haps, its most difficult area. 

J. The School Board as a Governinent Agency 

Legislative responsibility of the school hoard.^ It is 
widely asserted in the literature that a school board's duties 
are legislative, with almost no exception save that of choos- 
ing a superintendent. This assumption is implied i» school 
laws that empower boards to make rules for the government 
of their schools. It is implied, also, in laws that empower 
boards to employ trained .executives and other types of ex- 
perts. The fact that laws provide for lay boards but for 
certificated executives seems to indicate recognition of the 

Elsewhere the writer has examined the functions of the school 
board from the standpoint of the devices and procedures that a board 
may use in the exercise of its control over a school system. For 
brevity, the concept of the board function and of tlie devices and 
procedures of board control, as there explained, will be assumed as 
representative. Here, concern is with ffie nature of the process by 
which the board formulates and brings its various devices of control 
into action in doing its work, and especially with the natme of the 
part played in legislation by administration, or with the contact that 
the administrative process makes with the legislative process. See 
“School Board Control—The Necessary Tools and Procedures.” 
Educational Administration and Supervision, 28:561-580, November, 
1912. For a somewdiat parallel study of this relationship in the 
management of business enterprises, see John C. Baker, Directors and 
Their Functions. Boston: Division of Research, Graduate School of 
Business Administration, Harvard University, 1915. Chap. II., “Di- 
rectors and Their Problems.” 
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principle that division of labor between board and executive 
will be based upon this diflFerence in ability to do the work 
— technical work for the technically trained and lay work 
for laymen. 

By virtue of his training and through his actual contact 
with the schools, the executive is in a position to know the 
schools’ needs. It is considered to be his business, as exec- 
utive, to indicate existing need for board action and to 
advise and inform the board so that, as a lay group, it can 
decide what the district should do. Even with general 
acceptance of such a concept of the board’s position, how- 
ever, it remains true that, in practice, this principle is diflB- 
cult to apply, for where lay types of problems end and 
technical problems begin is not always clear. 

Since at the outset the board holds all authority for the 
management of the schools, the school staff can operate only 
as the board dictates. For this reason alone, administra- 
tion must work close to legislation. Besides this basic mat- 
ter of authority, however, there is another reason why legis- 
lation and administration must work together. One can 
neither legislate for nor administer education without a 
knowledge of the purpose, the nature, the needs, the proc- 
esses, and the products of education in the case. Since 
administration is controlled by legi.slation, its nature must 
be closely related to the nature of legislation. If legislation 
is to guide administration, those who legislate must know 
what administration requires for its support. From this 
it follows that legislation must be gtiided by what adminis- 
tration knows about the schools. 

Precisely how these two functions come together must be 
as important in the nature of the one as in the nature of the 
other. A study of this point of contact should tluow light 
upcwi both processes. Sinc'e the major concern of this book 
is with the nature of the administrative process, we may 
ask at the outset; Is this realm of administrative activity a 
separate division of the administrative process, coordinate 
with planning, organizing) directing, coordinating, and con- 
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trolling, or is it merely an application or extension of some 
of the aspects of those types of activities? 

Wide use of administrative boards in our government. 
Boards and commissions are widely used in our national, 
state, and local government. Each of these bodies is 
designated in law as an agency of the government for di- 
recting a specified public service. Ia all cases the service 
and the powers and duties of the board or commission are 
set forth comprehensively in a statute, a charter, or an ordi- 
nance. The Interstate Commerce Commission, the state 
board of public health, the municipal board of public works, 
and the district school board, are familiar examples of this 
kind of government machinery in national, state, municipal, 
and school-district affairs, respectively. 

Legislative and administrative powers of such hoards. In 
law almost all of these units are thought of as administrative 
arms of the government, establi.shed for enforcing a^statute 
or for directing the performance of a service. In some cases 
the law involved is a single statute; in others, it may be a 
number of separate acts or parts of acts or an- organized body 
of law called a code. When the task is at all complicated, 
the board or the commission is empowered or required to 
create a set of regulations to govern its own procedures for 
guiding those whose affairs are to come under its jurisdic- 
tion. In the case of the Office of Price Administration, of 
any state railroad commission, or of almost any large city 
board of education, this collection of regulations may be an 
extensive and complex body of law— law, because in court 
it has the force of statute law. 

Power to adjudicate disputes. In some cases the board 
or the commission has power to adjudicate disputes that 
arise in its work. Thus, power to make rules, to legislate; 
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power to enforce the rules, to administer; and power to try 
cases in its field, to adjudicate, are not separated but lie 
together in the hands of one small group of men. In our 
country this complex process is commonly recognized as 
an administrative function. 

Likenesses and differences among these hoards. Though 
in a broad governmental sense these national, state, and 
local administrative units are alike, they also are quite un- 
like. They all have wide discretionary powers and operate 
independently in a broad field, and many of them utilize 
judicial and legislative, as well as administrative, procedures 
in their work. However, some are mainly law-enforcing 
and operate as checks; others are mainly directive and in- 
formative, making the rules and authorizing action on cases; 
while still others are creative and constructive, sotting up 
and carrying on specified services. Most of them have all 
three of these types of duties, but with a major emphasis upon 
a special one. The particular one for the school board is 
creative— to give form to and to carry through a service; in- 
cident to this, the board enforces school-attendance laws 
and prescribes directions for its emplo\'ees. 

The powers and the activities of these tribunals also vary 
widely with the nature of the assignment. In most cases, 
however, there has been need for broad policy making to 
guide the handling of cases. In most of them there is need 


Rules made by such administrative bodies do not create new law; 
they only direct the operation of a more general but .superior law. 
Tlie broader the creating act, the wider leeway a commission has for 
its own .sublegislation or rules, the more complex is its enforcement or 
directing or administrative activity, and so, the more chances there 
are for differences to arise that lead to need for judicial decision. 
For a discussion of the rise and development of this idea in govern- 
ment see James M. Landis, The Administrative Process. 

There is a large literature on this rule-making function. See O. 
Douglas Weeks, ‘‘Initiation of Legislation by Administrative Agencies.’' 
Brooklyn Law Review, 9:117-131, Also John Preston Comer, 
Legislative Functions^ of National Administrative Authorities.. 

New York: Columbia University, Ph.D. 
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for inspection or checkup— control— to ensure law observ- 
ance. There frequently is need for decisions covering a 
wide variety of cases, often involving the adoption of plans, 
the establishment of organization or procedures, the assump- 
tion of obligations, the assignment of duties, the approval of 
executive acts or recommendations. Many of them have 
disputes to settle. In most of the c^es the board will be 
dealing with matters that lead quickly into technical fields 
of law or engineering or medicine or public health or taxa- 
tion or government or education, to handle which highly 
trained experts are required. 

Most boards deal with several types of services. In edu- 
cation, expertness is widely used. Teaching, guidance, 
health work, play supervision, curriculum work, library work, 
laboratory equipment, many aspects of housing, record sys- 
tems, organization, legal matters, public relations— these all 
suggest matters for the management of which technical 
knowledge is a necessity. In whatever legislating such 
boards may do they must take account of what the knowl- 
edge of these experts reveals about the problems dealt with. 
To formulate a policy for the government of the enterprise 
—whether it is to govern a school system, to control tariffs, or 
to enforce observance of standards in the field of weights 
and measures— requires that the technical findings shall be 
respected. Here legislation by laymen must be guided. 

Although most of these administrative boards must em- 
ploy experts, there are aspects of the board work wherein lay 
knowledge and judgment are adequate. In a school sys- 
tem, the expert may reveal what is needed, how to meet the 
need, and what the cost may be; yet there is the further 
question of whether, in the light of its many needs, the 
community would want this one fully or only partly met. 
Here, the lay board can have what should be a really ex- 
pert judgment; for it is not a question of fact, but of the 
wishes of the people. 

It is easy to see how a lay board of education could con- 
tribute wisely to deliberations upon many problems that are 
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in some respects quite technical. How far should the 
schools go with their health program, the size of the school 
budget, the purchase of school grounds, the question of a 
bond election, public hearings, types of buildings and con- 
tracts— these are technical in part only, and the common- 
sense aspects cover important areas. 

The problem of this chapter. In a study of the contact of 
legislation with administration many questions arise: Where, 
in the process of deciding a question before a board, does 
the legislative process end and the administrative process 
begin? What are the possibilities for harmony or for a clash 
between the two? For instance, to what extent may ad- 
ministration, by virtue of the technical nature of its prob- 
lems, tend to impose its will upon legislation? Or in its de- 
liberations and decisions, wliat is to prevent a board from 
dictating in great detail what the administrator should do, 
and how, why, and wlien he sliould do it? Legislation could 
reduce the administrator to the position of messenger boy. 
On the other hand, in practice, an executive might be so in- 
sistant upon the importance of tcdmical demands in the 
case that gradually the board would become little more 
than a rubber stamp. These points of contact between the 
administrative and the legislative processes are quite as im- 
portant an area for understanding practice as for a theoretical 
identification of an act as administrative here, but legisla- 
tive there. 

All these boards are administrative agencies in the broader 
sense, that each is administering a special unit of service. 
The congress, legislature, or city council that creates the act 
which the board is to administer thinks in terms of a single 
government project, a job, a service, and enacts a law that 
is to define and govern the project. It is left to the officer 
or the board to find a way to do the work required. On the 
other hand, a student of government, interested in the 
nature of the governing process in all its different stages, 
will want a more intimate view of what the board does and 
why it does it. In a school system, the board, the superin- 
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tendentj the principal, the teacher, the librarian, and many 
others operate together to produce the school service. Leg- 
islation, administration, teaching, supervision, and other 
types of activities, each plays a part. Together they form 
a unified process, which at one point we call legislative; at 
another, administrative; at another, instructional; at another, 
clerical; and so on. Here, our concern is with how the leg- 
islative and administrative processes come together, what 
each does to or for the other, and how we may identify any 
particular act as administrative or as legislative. Are there 
to be found in this contact any new aspects to the nature 
of the administrative process or any new ways by which 
administration uses its various forms of power in doing its 
proper work? 

2. The General Character of SchooUboard Work 

The school hoard and school law. The problen>of dis- 
tinguishing between the legislative and administrative func- 
tions is admittedly more difficult in practice than in theory.'^ 
A board must know the law it is to administer, it must know 
the schools, it must know the government and the people it 
is to serve. In theory the l)oard is responsible for seeing 
that the school laws are put into effect; it has wide discre- 
tion in interpreting how the laws shall be expressed in prac- 
tice, but it must stay within the law;® it performs lay types 
of service only, using employed experts in technical matters 

See Hans C. Olsen, The Work of Boards of Education. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 

On the basis of recent rapid expansion in the use of administrative 
boards in our country, we have learned much about how bureaucracy 
can get started in a democracy. Federal tribunals are far from the 
people and, so, are likely to be called to account less quickly for 
exceeding their powers than would be true of local school boards. 
See Erwin N. Griswold, "Government in Ignorance of the Law.” 
Harvard Ijaw Review, 48:198-213, also William B. Munro, 

"Our Vanishing Government of Laws.” California Law 
Review, 31:49-58, December, 1912. 
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to advise it and to execute most of its decisions. The board 
chooses its chief executive, enacts policies, adopts plans and 
procedures, approves or disapproves recommendations, signs 
contracts and warrants, and the like. This all seems clear 
until one considers that, in doing these things, a board 
seldom works alone and that, on most, technical considera- 
tions are involved directly or indirectly, requiring the talents 
of experts. 

The board’s first concern is with the law under which it is 
to operate. The governmental theory is that, for directing 
the learning of children, no detailed law can be written for 
all individuals and all communities alike. The task of in- 
struction is intimate and personal with the individual, and 
must vary widely also for different types of communities. 
Scientific study confirms this assumption. Accordingly, state 
school law is very broad and provides that the local school 
board shall be responsible for filling in the gaps necessary 
to produce sound practice in the schools in question. The 
board's responsibility is to interpret the law for its applica- 
tion in the district. Most of our state school laws are readily 
understandable by a layman; yet the amount of litigation in 
which school boards arc continuously involved indicates that 
the task of “filling in the gaps” of the law is not simple.^ 

The board and the schools. The board's contact with the 
schools seems clear enough when one considers that the 
board employs an executive to advise as to what it should 
do and how and when to do it, and that it makes all its con- 
tacts with technical school probk^ms through this one official 
channel. The complexity of this contact appears, however, 
in the very wide range of proldems that has to come to the 
board for decision. In almost any case, the board must 
consider the school law and, perhaps, city ordinances and. 
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often, the general laws of property and contracts; but be- 
yond these it faces the practical situation locally and, with 
this, the scientific involvements of the problem, as well. 
Since the law holds the board responsible, it is as necessary 
as it is reasonable that the board should never make a de- 
cision rmtil it is convinced that the right one has been found 
and that the decision is needed at the time. The board 
must know the problems it is dealing with, therefore, and be 
able to judge what effects its action may have. Often, too, 
a board must judge whether its executive is bringing to it all 
the problems that should come. 

Practical aspects of problems brought to the board are 
widely varied. There is the question of cost, the plan of 
action, or the form of wording for a policy; there is the ques- 
tion of how the piiblic may react, of what pressure groups 
may do, or of the effect on the teaching personnel. What 
the people want is not always what the children nefed most 
in education, in which case the board must decide whether 
to act in light of the knowledge and the advice of its experts 
or the wishes of a traditioft-bound, a selfish, or a shortsighted 
public. A board can defy the people but, by so doing, may 
lose a greater stake for the children later or, perhaps, its own 
position in office. 

The separation-of-powers principle. How to carry out 
the school law, how to bring the wide range of teclmical 
knowledge to bear in its work, how to keep the schools close 
to the people and the government— all without confusion in 


We in America take social progress to be as much an obligation 
of our government as is safety or the general welfare. How to make 
progress is often a puzzling question, not of how to reveal the people’s 
needs for improvement or of how to bring it about, but rather, how 
to get the people to want it. De Toqueville called attention to this 
characteristic over and over, in his Democracy in America. 
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the process— is the board’s problem. It is also administra- 
tion’s problem. By definition, legislation is law making, a 
process supposed to be separate and distinct from law en- 
forcing or from judging the law’s application. Our prin- 
ciple of separation of powers assumes the possibility of this; 
yet, as is obvious in our many Federal tribunals, in practice 
we frequently set this principle aside. In local school gov- 
ernment, however, the tendency is to sharpen this line of 
cleavage and to hold the school board more precisely to 
legislative service alone. 

It is easy to show that tlie three governmental functions— 
legislation, administration, and adjudication—oftcn are 
closely interlocked in practice. Common law exists and 
operates, even though it was not written or made, by a 
sovereign legislature. It exists because legislatures and 
courts alike recognize it. Custom became law. Our courts, 
rather than our legislatures, fix the exact meaning of statutes, 
and to that extent they contribute to the making of statute 
law. In administering a service, the executive often must 
interpret law; and as he applies it to a wider and wider 
variety of cases, the law comes to have meanings not thought 
of by those who formed it. Thus law is said to grow widi 
use or, better, by use, to keep alive.*" We commonly think 
of law as applying to the future, and of administration as 
dealing with matters of tlie present. Yet, statutes often 
merely give form and legal status to practices long exist- 
ing; and administration is constantly planning, and many of 
its decisions are in anticipation of, other possible cases to 
come. Thus, often and unavoidably, legislation may be in- 
timately related to other gfwemment processes at different 
stages, from its origination to its final application and test- 
ing. 

The closer one gets to these processes the less sure he is 
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that they are totally separable in practice. In a sense, 
the legislative process is incomplete until the judiciary has 
given its output recognition in court. Likewise, though 
recognized by the courts as law, the administrative decision 
may prove to be incomplete— in the sense of its being legally 
ineflFective— until confirmed by a court or by a superior rule- 
making body. Thus it is that these three types of activities 
are, in reality, but points of emphasis, phases, or interlocking 
parts in a more comprehensive but unified process, which 
w’e call government. What is needed is a distribution of 
power and responsibility that will produce effective legisla- 
tive service and be practically workable. Let the board 
and the executive each govern where its powers and abilities 
can produce the best results. Often in legislation a board 
can supply a part and the executi\'e, with his expert knowl- 
edge, a different part. A closer analysis of the legislative 
service should help to reveal how each of all the available 
sources may best contribute. 

3. The Field of Legislation in Local School Systems 

Legislation and teclmical matters. If the school laws are 
to function, the board of education must determine the edu- 
cational needs of the district and take steps to provide 
facilities as wisely as seems practicable under the law in the 
case. The educational needs of a community are not readily 
apparent in detail to an expert and much less so to a layman. 
To ascertain them in a given case, wide use of technical 
knowledge is required. It requires an engineer to deter- 
mine whether the plan for a building is safe, an architect 
to determine whether it is appropriately designed, an edu- 
cator to determine whether it will be suited to house the 
program and the people for whom it is to be built, and a 
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lawyer to prepare the contracts involved. Thus the de- 
velopment of a building or a building program is not or- 
dinary business. In a way, it is a technical matter. 

In the handling of such a problem, the board’s responsi- 
bility is clear. It must employ experts to do the planning. 
While these experts arc employed, however, there is room 
for lay judgment, besides. The board can judge whether 
to plan for an elaborate or a modest tvpe of building. It 
can decide what experts to employ and what it thinks of 
their recommendations. It can decide many matters con- 
cerned with financing the project and with contracts for con- 
struction. It should know the tastes and the attitudes of the 
people who are to pay for it. 

It is necessary for the board to have this technical knowl- 
edge if it is to legislate regarding a building program.^" 
Such knowledge should be presented to the board as in- 
formation for its use in legislation; luit how the knowledge 
is to function in legislation is for the board alone to decide. 
The men who prepared it were emploved as experts, not as 
legislators. 

This seems to reveal one of the boundary lines to the field 
of board legislation and to show how the board is to treat 
that line. Contacts of this nature with the fields of law, 
architecture, engineering, education, public sanitation, medi- 
cine, and accounting and finance are inevitable and frequent. 
It is true that a board could employ only such experts as 
would underwrite what the board might wish. This, how- 
ever, is not the intent of school law. The cure for such 
abuse of power is the same as for ciookedness or inefficiency 
in general. The people aie quick to recognize such a prac- 
tice for what it is and, in due course, they correct it by their 
votes. 

In the business world one thinks here of how the board of direc- 
tors relies upon the cliief accountant or comptroller to provide tliis 
technical knowledge and advice. See Melvin T. Copeland and 
Andrew R. Towl, The Board of Directors. Boston: Division of Re- 
search, Graduate Scliool of Business Administration, Harvard Univer- 
sity, p. 85 f . 
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Legislation and community interests. A second border- 
line that is of importance to board legislation is the point 
at which its work contacts the interests and will of the 
people. By the will of the people, here, reference is made 
to the proper interests, aspirations, and desires of all the 
people, not just part of them. Contact with this boimdary 
is not unlike that between legislatioi^ and the realm of ex- 
pertness, in that a board should be held responsible for 
knowing what the public really wants in the way of schools. 

It would be digressing to argue this principle of board 
responsibility at length here. The principle is insisted upon 
as basic, however, because education is so vital to everyone 
personally, and so essential as an expression of our way of 
life, as a feature of our social and political philosophy, and 
as a guarantee of the safety and success of oiur government. 
Education cannot function eflFectively to these ends in our 
kind of coimtry unless tlie people individually ancf collec- 
tively regard it as their own concern and maintain an active 
personal and community interest in its management. Wlien 
the people do not come to the school, it is the responsibility 
of the board to see that the school goes to the people until 
that relationship is restored. For this the school must be- 
come, in fact, a vehicle of community expression. 

For a board to get expert help it has only to go to experts. 
To get at the feelings of the people is not quite so simple. 
A sound public opinion does not develop, or come about 
simply at call, and on many matters it does not exist. People 
who have no special objections to what the board may be 
doing are inclined to remain silent. Only a few are both 
capable and willing to go to the board with constructive 
suggestions. Many who have genuine objections to what 
the board is doing will remain silent. Some may complain 
to their friends, yet make no eflFort to carry the criticism to 
the board. Too often the people who do tend to make 
themselves heard are individuals and groups who wish to 
use the schools for their own interests, or they are those who 
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have been put in their proper places by school authorities, 
or they may be the occasional chronic grumblers. 

A board can easily misconstrue the silence of the public on 
a school matter; it can misconstrue the sales tall^ of pre- 
tending benefactors to the schools. Yet, it is the Ix^ards 
business to know whether it is moving in terms of the in- 
terests and will of the people. For this purpose they can 
find dependable sources of information. The schools pre- 
sumably maintain a public-relations program, by which the 
people are kept informed, and which brings to the school 
officials a continuous stream of information on the attitudes, 
suggestions, and criticisms of parents, elul:)S, and school em- 
ployees. The results of this program should be reflected in 
what the superintendent presents to the board. There are 
parent-teacher organizations, local government officials, 
faculty groups, church and social organizations, business and 
professional organizations, all easily contacted and most of 
them readily interested in the schools. 

The technique for tapping these sources must be mainly 
informal and incidental; yet, there is much to be said for an 
organization made up of representatives of all local organiza- 
tions. In any case, contacts with all these sources should 
be maintained and the fruits of such contacts utilized in 
legislation for the schools. 

Legislation and other government services. There is a 
third boundary of board legislation, that which separates 
public education from other branches of public service. 
As a part of our government, the schools have both oppor- 
tunity and obligation to see to it that the schools fit into 
and operate effectively as a part of our system of govern- 
ment, both philosophically and practically. To achieve 
these ends, the schools prepare the children for responsible 
participation in the affairs of the state, first of all, by direct 
instruction. They do this, in part, by classroom study and 
teaching aiid, in part, by making the school into as fine an 
example of the spirit and working of democracy in our gov- 
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eminent as it is possible to produce for the conduct of the 
school service; this latter, in order that our children may 
grow up with understanding, with appreciation, and with 
some skill in respect to our government’s problems and its 
principles and processes. 

On the management side, the board should keep the 
schools operating not as if they were a separate interest of 
the people, but as if the education service were but one of 
many government services. The schools should not spend 
so lavishly that the people could not have an adequate 
sewer system; decent hospitals, parks, and playgrounds; 
safe streets; and sound police and fire protection; nor, on 
the other hand, should tlie board fail to keep the schools 
apace with developments in these other fields. To keep 
these services together in harmony calLs for continuous con- 
sideration of their many points of conflict with each other 
and of the over-all program of government activities. » There 
are endless points at which the schools need to work with 
other government agencies. On questions of public health, 
on traffic control, on matters of discipline and delinquency, 
on fire protection, on recreation programs, and in dealing 
witlv many public questions— such as work on housing— the 
schools must coordinate their practices with those of the 
city, county, and state governments. This cannot be done 
well if contacts of the board with pohce, courts, fire depart- 
ment, and public-health department arc made only when 
there is some difficulty to be ironed out. There should be, 
instead, a continuous contact on a constructive community- 
wide program. 

A proper recognition of these three boimdaries to the 
board of education function will go far toward keeping local 
school legislation within its proper realm, and toward pre- 
venting the development of no man’s lands or ajiy over- 
lapping between the various services. Further, it strongly 
suggests interests and people who might wisely be drawn 
upon for contributions to the legislative process. 
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4. Types and Methods of Legislative Work 

Wide range of hoard activity. To establish and maintain 
oversight and general direction of a school system, as state 
law commonly requires of local school boards, involves a 
wide variety of work. Much of the board’s work will be 
creative, in the sense that the board applies the authority of 
state law to the task of developing and running a system of 
schools for its community. The board literally develops a 
school system. Because this task is complex and the actual 
work must be perfonned through employees, and because 
efficiency is difficult to determine, it will be Jiecessary for 
the board to emphasize the concept of control, along with 
that of creation or interpretation. 

Because of its wide range, the work done by the board 
will require acts ranging from the formulation of broad 
policies to such details as approving minor acts already com- 
pleted by its employees. Sound management of legislation 
would call for some analysis of this w^ork and the use of 
methods suited to the various types of activities. Through 
long experience we have built up three general types of 
acts; one might think of them as three methods of exercising 
the legislative function in local school systems. The more 
general and comprehensive acts would be and usually are 
organized into a code of board rules. Subordinate to this 
code there would be, secc'nd, a large nimil^er of special acts 
providing for detailed application of rules to cases. Both 
of these types would provide for rule by law— law for the 
board and its employees to use, daily in their work. Third, 
beyond this, the board would deal with actual cases of 
business, to which it would apply existing state laws or its 
own regulations. 

How each of these methods is used and how administration 
contacts the legislative function in developing and using 
them, is our further concern here. 

Creative and control types. Within its own realm, the 
See Chap. 6, on administrative control. 
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board of education must bring the school laws into action. 
This it does by legislatiog. Its first act, however, is by 
necessity administrative in nature. After its own organiza- 
tion, the board employs an executive and empowers him to 
carry out the work that its enactments n^ay authorize. For 
all diat may happen the board will have responsibility, but 
it will exercise responsibility only occasionally by direct per- 
formance, mainly by enacting laws to authorize performance 
by its employees. 

Two types of legislation, aimed at two major objectives, 
will be needed to run a local school system. First, there is 
the type that authorizes and empowers action, and, second, 
the type that establishes controls or prevents action. The 
action may be that of the board, as in signing a contract or 
approving a recommendation, or that of its oflBccrs or em- 
ployees who carry on the work of administration, teaching, 
guidance, and other activities needed in the conduct of the 
schools or in the developiT\©nt, operation, and care of its 
properties and records. The former type of "work, which 
functions positively, creatively, in developing and operating 
the schools, represents the board’s interpretation of the in- 
tent and purpose of the school law. The latter operates to 
safeguard and guarantee efficiency and integrity in per- 
formance. 

In the performance of its duties of the positive or creative 
type, the board, keeping in mind the three boundaries above 
noted for its field of activity, will have the following tasks: 

1. It will determine and authorize what purposes the 
schools are to serve: what population is to be provided for; 
what types of schools and of instruction are to be available; 
what objectives, concepts, and standards are to guide. 

2. It will authorize programs of instruction for schools 
and classes and individuals in accordance with the purposes 
adopted and in line with the needs of those who are to be 
provided for. 
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3. It will establish an organization of schools, of pro- 
grams, of officers and employees, and of children, designed 
to fit tlie functions to be performed and the ends to be 
served, and to provide a corresponding distribution of au- 
thority. 

4. It will authorize a system of housing designed to keep 
the housing fitted to the needs of instruction. 

5. It will adopt policies and procedures to guide opera- 
tions in all parts and phases of the machinery, program, and 
processes of the schools. 

6. In order to take proper account of the boundaries 
above noted and to assure orderly conduct of its business, 
it will systematize its own procedures by the adoption of a 
routine of business and a set of principles and procedures 
to guide legislation. 

For exercising its function of control, the board has tvro 
possibilities. It may efiFect control either by the enactment 
of regulations, or by the process of inspection. The former 
would be impersonal and would be accomplished by ad- 
vance notice of requirements, Tlie latter might be by per- 
sonal checkup or by impersonal application of standards or 
by use of compulsory reports. A budget controls spending 
mainly by advance notice. An audit controls it by inspect- 
ing its results. 

This division of board legislation into creative and control 
types of work is suggested here merely to emphasize the two 
points of importance in board legislation. A board is at all 
times cither creating or controlling and often does both at 
once. Though these two fimctions seem quite separate, 
they are in a sense but phases or aspects of each other. We 
check up on results in order to know the value of what we 
have created. Hie kind of control that compels honesty and 
efficiency is provided not merely to catch or punish oflFenders, 
but mainly to prevent our creative work from being thwarted. 
Thus, to control is to guide by redirecting creative efibrt 
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Rules and case precedents in board legislation. Many 
of our administrative boards, national, state, and local, are 
required or empowered to enact rules by which their serv- 
ices are conducted. Boards of education are not required, 
but are given the power, to enact rules for the government 
of the schools. Laws do not say specifically what such rules 
may cover or how extensive or detailed they may be, but the 
laws do require that all such rules shall be consistent with 
the state laws and that they shall be reasonable. 

By establishing such rules, a school board undertakes to 
particularize the state laws for the management of their 
local schools. Such a set of rules, if it is comprehensive and 
thorough, could serve to guide employees and also to con- 
trol the management throughout. It would tend to as- 
sure, too, tliat the schools would be developed and carried 
on in terms of a plan. Such a set of rules could hardly^ be 
developed without giving thought to purposes and to the 
relative importance of things to be done, or without thought 
of the placement of authority and responsibility for doing 
them, and ’without thought of an actual program of instruc- 
tion, with ways, means, and procedures for carrying it out. 
It would seem to assure a broad perspective for each prob- 
lem dealt with and a solution in terms of basic principles, 
as well as of local circumstances. 

Many boards have not undertaken such a systematic 
handling of their work, but have preferred to deal with 
each problem on its merits as it has arisen, taking account 
of previous cases in which experience might be helpful as 
a guide. Properly done, it would be possible by this method 
to develop a set of case precedents, which might come to 
stand as sound bases for decisions. That is, in a series of 
parallel cases, there would be discovered a common domi- 
nating idea or principle that would, in fact, constitute the 
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equivalent of an official rule. Such a case precedent would 
have the added value of bringing past experience into the 
board’s deliberations; but with this, there could be a 
tendency to examine only those elements of cases that 
could be used to support the board’s opinions or prejudices 
and to overlook the basic idea or principle. 

Anyone who has a standard of measure that is clear and 
ready for use, as in a rule, can hardly fail to apply it; when 
the standard is covered up by the more concrete matters and 
circumstances of a previous experience, as would be true in 
trying to use a case precedent, there is less chance that the 
principle would ever be applied. A judge who has had 
years of legal training can follow principles through cases 
where a layman might miss them. Accordingly, if the ob- 
ject is consistency and sound perspective in government, 
then the use of rules would seem the wiser plan. 

The nature of a rule hook. In the preparation of a set 
of rules to guide the manageraemt of a school system, con- 
sideration would have to be given to educational purposes, 
to programs expressing tliose purposes, to staff, to organiza- 
tion, to housing and finance, to policies and procedures, as 
outlined above. In the devising of rules to cover these 
matters, account would have to be taken of the nature and 
aims of our government, of the nature and trend of our 
culture, of the capacity of the people to provide schools, 
of the science of teaching and management, all as they apply 
to the children and the community in question. Summed 
up, this calls for preparing rules in the light of a theory of 
education, as well as in the light of such obvious matters 
as the state school laws, ihe financial ability of the district, 
and the desires of the community. 

Such a code of rules should provide a soimd basis for de- 
ciding any question that might come to the board for de- 
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cision. In a book of rules, however, it could not provide 
answers to specific questions. The rule book would func- 
tion as a body of law, not as a set of specifications or blue- 
prints. The rule book would be tliought of, therefore, as the 
first unit in a system of local school government, a system 
beginning with the state constitution and or state statutes, 
and extending to the district, in part through state board- 
of-education regulations. As law, the rules on finance, for 
instance, would lay down principles for governing compen- 
sation but would not specify what salaries would be paid. 
Specifications would appear in the special device known as 
a salary schedule. 

Special administrative instruments. Beyond the rule 
book, the board would need a considerable number of special 
devices to direct or control action in specific matters. This 
group of devices might be regarded as a second unit in the 
system of board government. Its object would be to pro- 
vide specialized tools for use in applying the principles set 
out in tlie rule book. Important in this unit would be de- 
vices for accomplishing such ends as the following: 

1. To control and direct the use of finances, the rule book 
authorizes a budget, an accounting system, schedules for 
wages and salaries, wage and salaiy rolLs, and various busi- 
ness and record forms, depreciation formulae, and routines 
of business procedure, each of which has to be constructed 
and authorized as a board law, for use in the system. 

2. To attain instructional objectives, it adopts specified 
curriculums, courses, promotion and graduation standards, 
a marking system, work schedules, report cards, norms for 
class size, scholastic and other recoi’d forms, and school 
calendars. Each of these, when drawn up, becomes a de- 
vice for controlling the schools. 

Besides these fairly well established devices, each school 
system is likely to have many other minor ones, particularly 
those for oflBce-management work and for control of the use 
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of library, gymnasium, and playgroimd, or for governing 
games, student social activities, and the like. 

Many of the acts creating these special instruments, such 
as the budget, have to be rewritten anew each year, though 
others, such as the accounting system, may stand in the 
original form for many years. Wlien the change is very 
frequent, we may think of the board’s procedure as a piece 
of legislation that is little different from that of approving 
the superintendent’s request for the purchase of a piano or 
an additional order of teaching supplies. In both cases— 
that of budget and that of piano order— the board legalizes 
action, the former in conformity with a rule that says the 
schools accept and will apply the principle of budgeting, the 
other, in conformity with the budget itself. 

It seems clear enough that, as long as the board works 
either at setting up major rules, or at making or enacting any 
of these important special instruments of control, it is mak- 
ing laws, or legislating. By adopting such devices, the 
board delegates authority or makes decisions for specified 
application of authority by specified officers or employees, 
for the accomplislmient of specified ends by specified pro- 
cedures, all impersonal in application, as in form. 

The difference between tlie rule book and this collection 
of special devices can be defined in general terms only, and 
there are likely to be exceptions. The difference is that a 
rule is general and applies to many types of cases; whereas, 
these devices are specific, their object being not to declare or 
adopt principles but to provide for the application of prin- 
ciples to specific tj’pes of work. iTiat there can be no sharp 
line of division betweem what goes into a rule book and what 
stands outside as a separate instrument is obvious, for the 
same reason that what we find in a constitution in one state 
may be foimd as a special statute in another. It is partly 
a matter of personal preference or, often, of the circum- 
stances at the time of adoption. The difference in the 
nature and function of the two is not less important for 
this fact. 
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Transacting business concerned with cases. Once a 
board has enacted a code of rules and created the special 
administrative devices above described, it has provided gen- 
eral directions and fixed important limitations for the man- 
agement of the schools. Basic as this work is to sound man- 
agement, it is by no means all that a board has to do. These 
rules and special administrative instrument's are major pieces 
of legislation. They provide a basic theory and plan of 
government for the district and, so, set the stage, as it were, 
for disposing of the continuous stream of business that has 
to be handled day by day. The items that appear on the 
agenda for a board meeting, once the above major legisla- 
tive work has been completed, would run like the following: 

Shall we erect a building now and at the location sug- 
gested? Shall we approve proposed alterations at tlie high 
school? Shall we develop a technical high school? Shall 
we grant a hearing to the group demanding a new tvp<f of 
school health program? Shall we assume the cost of medi- 
cal aid given to a student injured in the school gymnasium? 
Shall we grant the use of a school auditorium for a proposed 
controversial address? Shall we demand the closing of a 
certain student club under the rule governing fraternities? 
Shall we regulate the dress of students participating in a 
certain school celebration? Shall we approve a proposed 
new course as part of the curriculum? Shall we employ an 
assistant to the director of guidance? Shall we go to court 
to get the insurance settlement we believe is due the dis- 
trict? Shall we approve recommended changes in the 
boundaries of certain attendance areas, in face of the com- 
plaints received? Shall we abandon or try to rehabilitate 
a building that has been condemned by the fire and health 
boards of the city as unsafe? What interest rates should 
we provide for on the proposed bond issue? Shall we pro- 
vide rifles for use of the high school rifle club? Was the 
medical care given in a certain case in conformity with the 
board^s rule? Shall we own or rent busses for the new 
student transport route to be opened soon? Shall we pro- 
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vide a rotating fund for use in support of a proposed new 
project at the high school? Shall we buy supplies at local 
stores when we could save 10 per cent by going elsewhere? 
Of far more trivial details there are endless numbers. 

These are questions that should be settled in the light of 
broad policy and of general purpose and plan, and by sound 
procedures, such as would be clearly set out in a rule book 
and in the special devices noted above. However, these 
questions do not come to the board as matters of theory; 
they are concrete cases that have appeared in the course of 
school work. They are enmeshed in practical circumstances 
of varied importance. Few of them stand alone; mainly 
they are parts of larger wholes and their handling will affect 
other parts. On many of them there is a community in- 
terest to be reckoned with; some have to take account of 
scientific matters; some have legal bearing; and all have 
economic aspects. Often these interests are not iji harmony 
as to how the board should act. Should the board act in 
the interest of scientific or legal or economic soundness, and 
perhaps defy popular demand? Or should it do the oppo- 
site? Or, if necessary, liow can a suitable compromise be 
found? 

To these questions the answer is not Yes or No. Rather, 
the answer depends not alone on what people want the 
board to do, but also upon how well informed the people’s 
wants are. Nor does this settle the matter. If the people 
want something that is illegal or contrary to science or to 
sound economy, it should be the duty of the board, if pos- 
sible, to save them from such a mistake. This the board 
could do, not necessarily by choosing to be right rather than 
popular, but by seeing to it that the people are informed. 

It is by such consideration of the board function that one 
is made to realize that legislating is a very broad type of 
service; broad in the kinds of problems it has to face, broad 
in the kinds of activities required to treat the problems, and 
broad in the contacts that the board must have with people 
and forces outside tlie board that should help to shape its 
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decisions. If the board must reckon with science, law, and 
economy; if it must take note of informed public interest, 
then it must have ways of bringing these factors into part- 
nership with it as it works. Here our concern is to find out 
how administration behaves as it contacts this complex of 
activities that enter into the process of legislation, A closer 
look at the way these factors can be broiijght together will 
be in order, therefore. 

The steps or stages in legislation. Legislation centers 
about problems. Problems of general policy are dealt with 
in a rule book; problems concerned with form or procedure 
or control of a more specific type are often disposed of by 
authorizing special instruments or devices with fixed and 
limited use in management; and problems that are still more 
detailed are treated individually on merit, but with recogni- 
tion of any general rule or act under which they may fall. 
Problems may be brought to the board for action from any 
of many sources. They may arise automatically by force 
of state law and the passing of time; the board may think 
of and raise them for consideration; or they may come to 
the board from a citizen’s committee, a group of teachers, 
or— more often, perhaps— from the superintendent. Thus, 
the board can initiate legislation or it can legislate upon 
matters brought to its attention by others. It cannot set 
aside any state law that lays a specific responsibility upon 
the board, such, for instance, as the power to legislate. 

Having taken up a problem, the board proceeds by de- 
liberation to seek a solution for it. It is at this stage that 
the board tries to determine the full nature of the problem 
and the various implications it may have for other matters. 
The nature of the problem with its implications may point 
clearly or only vaguely toward a solution. In any case, 
the search for a solution is likely to go along with and 
closely to follow the study of the nature of the problem. 
Tliese are but separate phases of the board’s task, however, 
and there is danger that search for a solution may get ahead 
of the study of the problem itself, in which case the discus- 
sion is likely to become confused. 
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It is in the study of the problem that the board should 
determine whether there are scientific or legal or economic 
matters that need attention and in which thought should be 
given to what interest the public has and what interest and 
understanding the public should have in the matter. This 
applies, also, to the later stage, the effort to find and formu- 
late a solution, which concludes with the official decision, or 
enactment of a ruling. 

The executive's contact with legislation. The question 
here is what may be the responsibility of the board’s execu- 
tive in this work as it proceeds from stage to stage. A lay 
board cannot be expected to see all the implications of the 
science of learning and teaching and managing a school for 
such work, for instance, as the development of a school- 
building program. Is it the business of the board to ask 
the superintendent's help, or should the superintendent take 
the initiative and offer the required kind of special help as it 
is needed? If we accept the idea of a lay board, we have 
to accept the idea that the board shall have available for 
use such technical help as it needs for its decisions. If we 
accept the idea that education is technical in a far-reaching 
sense— as surely we must do— then, in order to manage a 
school system, one has to be trained. The idea of highly 
trained school executives has long been accepted and is 
well established; so, by virtue of his training, and by his 
responsible contact with the job, out of which the board’s 
problems arise, the superintendent can— and, therefore, must 
—provide the technical advice needed by legislation. 

This is to say that the superintendents position in the 
government mechanism, by its own nature, clearly makes 
him responsible, not merely as a consultant, but as a 
leader. This must apply whether the problem under treat- 
ment was brought to the board by the superintendent or by 
someone else. In either case, the executive function is posi- 
tive and aggressive as an element in the total process of 
governing the schools. Wherever or however action may 
be required, it is the executive function to consider that 
action in the light of school needs and to advise at the appro- 
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priate time, regardless of whether it is in the early or the 
late stage of legislation, or in that of administration, or even 
of execution on the job. This right and duty to advise does 
not give the executive any power to decide matters. De- 
ciding is the essence of legislation. 

Once the board has found and enacted a solution, the 
legislative function is ended and the administrative function 
begins. Here, responsibility and the authority to act shift 
from the board to the executive. Instead of advising alone, 
the superintendent must now lead in performance. The 
only way the board could stop its executive in this part 
would be by advising, l^y repealing the act in question, or 
by issuing a special order. It could not presume to act 
directly in his stead. 

Responsihility of the individual board member. To look 
a bit more closely at the school-board function, we may need 
to recall that a school board is an administrative boardmnd 
that it is expected to provide educational service for the 
district. In doing this it will not only have to be respon- 
sible for knowing tlie law and for formulating rules and 
devices by which the board's employees may put the laws 
to work, but it will have to remain alert and ready for con- 
tinuous action on matters as they arise from day to day, as 
above noted. The board has the authority and must trans- 
act the business of the schools as it arises. 

A school board is composed of individuals. Each mem- 
ber of a board is free to think, to suggest problems to the 
board, to inform himself on school matters, to participate in 
board deliberations, and to vote as he chooses. Also, each 
member is a citizen, elected to represent the people of the 
community. By virtue of this position, it is his duty to 
learn what the people want, to listen to people, and to give 
them infonnation about the schools if they request it. How 
a member conducts himself in these contacts with people, 
in getting and giving information, is his own business as 
long as he respects his obligations to the schools. In a 
speech before a club, he may undertake to inform and advise 
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the community on the needs or the activities or the achieve- 
ments of the schools* If he is a doctor, he may be invited 
to advise on the school health program. If he is an account- 
ant, he may contribute special advice on certain curric- 
ulum content. If he is an insurance expert, he may render 
special help in that field. All this kind of work is legitimate 
work by board members. It is not board work, however, 
and it is not legislation, yet it is entirely legal and can be 
highly useful in the management of the schools, in the 
broader sense, if, in performing it, the member does not in- 
fringe upon the administrative function or in any way try 
to obligate or predetermine board action. 

5. Case Study of the Nature of the Legislative Process 

Summary of the above analysis. By the above analysis of 
the school-board function two points arc made clear— that 
the board function is a broad and complex type of service 
and that the contact between legislation and administration 
(between the board and the executive) is, by the nature of 
tlie two functions, very close and at many points intricate, 
so that in practice it may be difficult to separate one from 
the other. Under the school law the whole responsibility 
for developing and operating the schools rests with the 
board. The board must pioduce an educational service: 
(1) that reflects the theory and philosophy of our govern- 
ment; (2) that expresses and keeps alive our cultural ideals 
and pattern of life; and (3) that respects and applies scien- 
tific methods, facts, and principles pertaining to the nature 
of the processes of learning, teaching, care, and manage- 
ment of children at school, ft requires great wisdom to 
harmonize the philosophy, science, and practical circum- 
stances and pressures of life in the building of a school 
system. 

The school board is composed of laymen, chosen by the 
people from among the citizens of the district. This sug- 
gests the necessity for, and indicates our purpose of, keeping 
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education very close to the people— close, because we want 
it to be of the people, of our way of life; we want it to pro- 
tect us and to help us on progressively toward our social 
and political goals, which include the goal of perfecting 
the individual as an individual. Being laymen, the mem- 
bers of the board cannot cope directly with all the implica- 
tions of science and philosophy for edu^^ation, and so the 
law provides that technically trained persons shall be em- 
ployed for that purpose. In this provision, tlie laws have 
implied that the board shall not perform technical service, 
even in its own work, and, on the other hand, that the tech- 
nical employees will perform that service whenever it is 
needed in the system. This clearly brings to the technical 
staflF the responsibility for contributing their knowledge to 
legislation. 

A board, in order to keep ihe schools close to the people, 
must keep the people informed and interested and,’ so, must 
draw the people into the school. To keep the schools sound 
scientifically and politically, it must draw the experts into its 
work and it must keep the schools in line with otlier govern- 
ment services. To bring these interests and talents together 
in legislation, the boai:d must rely upon its executive to 
guide it in technical matters and upon the people to help 
it interpret the practical needs and the cultural aspirations 
of the community. Since by law the power and respon- 
sibility for decision in legislative matters rests with the 
board alone and cannot be delegated, it follows that the 
executive’s contribution to legislation must be in terms of 
information and advice and not in terms of authority. 

The school-board function is creative and constructive, 
in that it develops and operates a plan of education; it is 
restrictive and evaluative, in the sense that it must control 
what it creates. Board legislation classifies readily into 
three general types: (1) that which governs on a broad 
over-all scale, (2) tliat which provides government for spe- 
cial classes of cases, and (3) that which cares for individual 
items of business. The first is quite generally provided 
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through a book of rules and regulations; the second, through 
specialized administrative devices; and the third, by specific 
handling of individual items of business. 

The legislative process includes several stages: the dis- 
covery and definition of a problem, study of the problem to 
determine what needs it may involve, formulation of a solu- 
tion or a plan for meeting the need, and enactment of a 
rule or decision to authorize the use of the solution. Dis- 
covery of a need for board action may be made and brought 
to the board by anyone for action. With the board's per- 
mission or invitation, anyone might contribute, also, to the 
study of the prololein or to the search for a solution of it; 
only the board, however, could make the decision upon it. 

The executive, being close to the school system and reg- 
ularly engaged in a study of its needs, and being specially 
trained for this, must be responsible for leadership in legisla- 
tion, in the sense that he keep the board informed of school 
needs and of the solutions called for. 

In the light of these concepts of the legislative process 
and of the way the executive function relates to it, we may 
now turn to a closer view and a more detailed examination 
of how administration is to play its proper part in legisla- 
tion. 

The task of applying these concepts to cases. If the above 
reasoning has revealed the concepts and values that are es- 
sential in board legislation, it .should be possible to apply 
these concepts and values to indixddual cases of board work 
and thereby to reveal their meaning in more concrete terms 
and to show how the administrative function contacts that 
of legislation. F'or this purpose, choice of cases will be 
made with some regard for the wide range of proldcms with 
which a typical school board must deal. This range is wide, 
whether we think in terms of the legal aspects of board 
work, or of tlie educationally technical aspects, or of the 
social implications, or of the political bearings, or even of 
the process of legislating itself, as such. The difference 
legally between settling upon a plan to issue bonds for the 
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district and deciding to approve payment of a bill for cur- 
rent supplies is very wide. The difference scientifically is 
wide between acting upon the adoption of a curriculum, 
with policies covering its administration, and approving 
the assignment of a newly employed kindergarten teacher. 
Dealing wisely with community interest or a lack of it is far 
more diflScult on matters about which thekre is a community 
controversy than on those concerning which thei e is strong 
and united sentiment. Similarly, the enactment of a book 
of rules and regulations calls for a far more complex legisla- 
tive procedure than would the enactment of a salary sched- 
ule, and to enact a salary schedule would be far more com- 
plex than to decide what the salary of a newly employed 
teacher should be. 

For dealing with all problems, large or small, difficult or 
simple, the board is responsible and has the required author- 
ity; but it may not have the understanding. Where it lacks 
understanding, however, it may—and the law clearly im- 
plies that it will— turn to its expert employees, any one of 
whom it can call upon through its executive. 

It is possible to accept the idea that the board will not 
act upon any matter that may have a bearing upon the 
operation of schools without knowing the attitude of its 
executive, and to accept the idea that the school executive 
will keep the board informed about the needs of the schools 
and not wait for the board to call upon Iiim for help. The 
difficulty here, however, is one not of theory, but of a prac- 
tical working relationship. A board can decide contrary to 
its executive's advice if it chooses to do so, even though it 
may accept his facts and reasoning on the case. On the 
other hand, a superintendent can present the soundest of 
facts and reasoning in such a manner as to evoke a negative 
reaction from the board. 

To meet such possibilities we cannot have a superpower 
to judge whether either board or superintendent is function- 
ing properly. Either of the two could function badly, either 
by will or from poor judgment or inadequate understanding. 
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The law makes it possible for each to support or to chal- 
lenge the position of the other, as the case may require. 
Within accepted proprieties, each may defend its position 
openly or, if necessary, may appeal to public opinion. This 
should be control enough in most cases. Beyond that, tliere 
is tlie election that board members must face, and there is 
a reappointment date that the executive must face. 

In dealing with cases here it will be helpful to keep in 
mind that on some cases action is closely shaped by law or, 
possibly, by board rules or case precedents, while on others 
it may be largely discretionary. Since the legislative proc- 
ess will be likely to vary with the nature of the business in 
hand, we may expect to find a full recognition of the above 
concepts when the case in hand is well covered by law and 
perhaps less recognition of them when action is mainly 
discretionary. Again, we may expect a difference in ad- 
herence to these principles when, on the one hand, the 
board is dealing with problems in which the right action is 
fairly obvious or, on the other, with problems concerning 
which there can be an homjst difference of opinion as to the 
needed action. Then, problems closely related to matters 
previously legislated upon tend, to some extent, to have 
their decisions partly determined in advance. Action in 
anticipation of future problems is less hedged about than 
that on problems affecting things already accomplished, or 
that on business in hand. A problem with regard to which 
there is an active public sentiment may be handled more 
circumspectly by a board than one regarding which the 
public shows no concern. In general, the extent to which 
the law or board rules or ])revious decisions or the open 
nature of the problem itself or public interest or the activity 
of the executive tends to reveal the rightness or wrongness 
of hoard action, to tliat extent the board will be most likely 
to apply the above concepts in carrying on its work. When 
none of these restraints is present, it will tend to be aflFected 
by personal interests, as well. 

Case 1. Preparing a hook of rules. The most compre- 
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heiisive, the most important, and the most dfficult piece of 
legislation a board can undertake is that of setting up a 
code of rules for the conduct of the schools and school busi- 
ness. Many local boards operate without formal rules; 
many have rule books that are very much out of date; but 
increasing numbers have carefully developed codes that are 
revised at intervals, as circumstances aiid changes in the 
school law require. For a school system without rules the 
following procedure might be t)q)ical. 

1. It might occiu: to someone that a book of rules could 
be helpful. This someone might be a board member dis- 
turbed by the time cost of handling so many similar cases 
separately, each on its merits and without reference to any 
principle of action; it might be a citizen or a group of citi- 
zens concerned, perhaps, because their appeal to the board 
had been answered in a manner inconsistent with what^vas 
believed to he established practice; or it might be the super- 
intendent, concerned because the board wanted to settle 
matters that, it seemed to him, could be better handled by 
the administration. Having conceived the idea of the value 
of a book of rules, the same someone might propose that the 
board consider the matter. The suggestion might come to 
the board as a written communication or as an informal 
proposition presented at a board meeting. 

2. The board could ignore the suggestion, but propriety 
would require listening to it, at least. If the board should 
regard the proposal as worthy of thought and ask that it be 
taken up for discussion, this might be done by inviting the 
one who suggested it to present his ideas. The board might 
have been impressed by two things in the proposal: as an 
idea for improving the school management, it sounded rea- 
sonable; since others outside had thought of it, this might 
be evidence that the schools needed some changes in their 
scheme of government. Either of these considerations 
would provoke thought and discussion. 

3. Discussion would be expected to bring out the possible 
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advantages and disadvantages, would throw light upon the 
question of what a rule book is like, what it is for, how it 
can best be developed, and how it could be used. If the 
discussion seemed to indicate that such a project would be 
worth while, it might lead to a proposal that the superin- 
tendent formulate a plan for such a code, together with a 
plan for its development, the two to be presented at a later 
meeting. 

4. At this point, three things would be decided: (a) 
what the book of rules would contain; (fo) what would be 
the procedure in developing and using it; and (c) whether 
the board shoiild undertake tlie project or not. If it were 
not accepted, the matter would be dropped. If it were 
accepted, the plan for its development would be carefully 
studied and finally formulated and approved by the board. 

One’s first thought might be that, since the rule book is a 
book of laws, it could be made only by a lawyer. Yet, a 
man trained in law could no more prepare such a code with- 
out the help of educators than he could prepare a contract 
for handling a complicated engineering project without the 
help of engineering experts. There is much more than law 
in the schools’ rule book. The thing that is difiicult is not 
the legal principles and processes so miich as the applica- 
tion of these in the processes of managing the schools. For 
managing schools wisely die laws most difficult to apply are 
those of learning and of teaching, of growth and develop- 
ment. The laws of government are simple in comparison 
with laws of the mind, the emotions, the body, and social 
relations. Tire kind of knowledge that is required for the 
task is to be found mainly within the schools, because the 
plan for developing a rule book must be a plan that brings 
the intimate knowledge of the teacher, the principal, and 
the .supervisor to bear upon the problems of organization 
and management. 

The point here is that the rule book must use both au- 
thority and k-nowledgc, applying authorit>' in the task of 
management, but applying it in terms of Imowledge of the 
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task itself. For a working plan, the superintendent would 
likely be free to work out a procedure in its details and to 
choose the staff that would develop the rules. 

5. A proposal for a set of rules having been formulated, 
the next step would be the presentation of the rules for the 
board’s study and deliberation. In the presentation, the 
superintendent would have an opportitnaity to focus the 
thought of board members upon tlie main purposes and the 
way in which each of the purposes is reflected in the organ- 
ization and the content of the rules. He could indicate 
where authority is placed and how it flows to different parts 
of the system; what principles are followed in shaping tlie 
organization and the major procedures; and especially, how 
the rules reflect and can maintain in force the accepted 
philosophy and the science of education. It is in the light 
of this concept of rules and in these terms that the super- 
intendent should contribute to the board’s deliberations, 
and it is clearly his duty to see that the rules are thus under- 
stood by the board. This would be the proper function of 
administrative leadership. 

At this stage, the question would likely be raised as to 
how present and past practice would fit into such a code, 
should the board adopt it. This should lead to a checking 
of the rules against past actions and probably, also, against 
the school laws and the state board regulations. The board 
might desire to hold an open hearing on tlie proposed rules, 
giving opportunity to any interested persons or groups with- 
in or outside the schools to question, criticize, or offer sug- 
gestions on the proposal. 

6. With its study completed and with such changes as it 
desired in the light of its discussions achieved, the board 
would proceed to vote its approval or disapproval of the 
finished document. This action might require a repeal of 
any and all existing board rules that were in conflict with 
the rule book, as well as a formal adoption of the new rules. 

Such action by the board would establish the responsi- 
bilities of all employees anew. It might alter programs at 
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some points, it might change the duties of some employees, 
it might alter the old routines by which the business of the 
schools had been transacted and, so, alter the contacts be- 
tween the schools and the public. It would be necessary, 
therefore, for the superintendent to inform the school em- 
ployees and the public of the new code. That is, the enact- 
ment of the code, which ends the legislative process, auto- 
matically sets up the administrative task of putting the code 
to work. 

This description of the main points of a reasonably tj^ical 
procedure for handling the problem shows that the legisla- 
tive process may be complex in several ways. Here the 
problem itself is extremely broad, because such a code is 
to govern the board, every school employee, students, par- 
ents, all business firms that may wish to do business with 
the schools, and the general public, alike. Such a code 
establivshes all the functions that combine to make up the 
school system; it provides machinery and the authority, not 
onl)' for the government of the schools, but for carrying on 
all the activities required; it establishes objectives and pro- 
grams; it fixes standards and procedures. All these pro- 
cedures have to be consistent with law, with the aspirations 
of the people, and with the science and philosophy of edu- 
cation. 

A lay board can judge whether or not it wishes to have 
such a code; it can judge fairly well whether any proposed 
set of rules would help or hinder in its work; it certainly can- 
not formulate the rules, smee it knows the philosophy and 
science of education only as they are reflected in our tradi- 
tions and in our culture pattern; and it previews them by 
such features as are readily grasped through common obser- 
vation. The members of the board cannot judge how well 
any plan of management is likely to facilitate the tasks of 
learning, teaching, curriculum making, supervision, guid- 
ance, health care, and discipline for a school. The board, 
representing the people, must be responsible for judging 
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whetlier a proposed code sounds reasonable. Since the 
board governs for the people, it should not authorize any 
ruling until it does sound reasonable. 

The division of labor here seems to be decided, not merely 
by the law, which places all power witli the board, but very 
much by the nature of the task. The board— composed of 
all laymen— has authority. The members use their expert 
employees to do the technical work of forming the code, but 
they accept the proposals of the experts only after the ex- 
perts have convinced them of the value of those proposals. 
Clearly, the experts have two jobs— to devise the rules and 
to inform and advise the board. The board’s duties seem 
equally clear— to listen to the suggestion that they might 
improve the schools by having a rule book, to authorize the 
development of one when convinced that it could be of 
value, to study and finally to judge the rules proposed by 
their employees, and to enact the rules as law wher^ con- 
vinced that they are in finished form. 

The code is the product of legislation. In the process of 
its making, authority, technical knowledge,^ and possibly 
community interest were used for shaping it. The board 
functioned by authorizing, judging, deciding, and enacting; 
the employees took their part by suggesting the idea, for- 
mulating a proposed code, presenting and explaining the pro- 
posal, and recommending its adoption; the community, 
through individuals or groups, expressed interest, en- 
couraged the idea, and cooperated in shaping, action as 
requested. Legislators held and used the authority re- 
quired; administrators and other experts provided knowl- 
edge and leadership; the community provided support 
through public discussion. Actual control of this impor- 
tant act of government remained with the people’s represent- 
atives throughout, even though the administratiem may 
have initiated the process and developed the code. Thus, 
by authority, the people use expert leadership in governing 
themselves. 

Before this case is set aside, the question may be raised 
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as to how leadership works with authority in legislation. 
Leadership can be very aggressive and insistent or very 
reticent and retiring. Obviously, the degree of aggressive- 
ness used will aflFect results. In one case, administration 
might oflFer a suggestion and then follow through with such 
power of persuasion as to get approval of a proposed act 
before the board had had opportunity to fulfill its function 
of study, deliberation, and judging. In such a case, the act 
might be desirable yet do great haim by its having dwarfed 
the lay contribution to the point of its being wholly un- 
critical and submissive. At the opposite extreme stands 
the executive who will rarely make a positive proposal to 
his board, but who waits to be consulted. Such men are 
followers, not leaders. Their supposed extensive knowledge 
might as well not exist, since the board receives little help 
from it. There are many varieties of this negative type of 
administration. Its representatives vary in intelligence, in 
courage, in integrity, and in other important traits of per- 
sonality. They are alike in that they are forever busy 
watching trends instead of trying to shape them. 

What is true of the executive may be true of boards or 
board members. Historically, the functions now performed 
by school superintendents were performed mainly by school 
boards. These functions have been shifting slowly from the 
board to the superintendent. There can be no hard and 
fast line of cleavage that separates legislative from executive 
action, except at the point where the legislative action has 
to be performed by authority. Even that line of division 
is hard to find at times; for if the schools need a decision on 
some question of management, there is always the question 
of whether it is an administrative or a legislative decision 
that is called for. On many questions there will be a differ- 
ence of opinion. 

The way that the personalities of board members and 
superintendent get on together is likely to affect the work- 
ing relationship here, A too-domineering superintendent 
is apt to be held in leash by the board if it is strong, while 
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the board will probably be dominated by him if it is weak 
A domineering board may min an excellent leader by dis- 
couraging him from trying to lead. 

The only way to find how the various players should play 
their parts in legislation is by making a study of the case in 
question; by recognizing the rights and obligations of the 
players to contribute, in terms of their abilities, to the solu- 
tion; and by remembering that administration has only such 
authority as legislation has granted to it, but that its respon- 
sibility for leadership is positive and far-reaching. 

Case 2. The conduct of a hearing. As a part of the 
process of legislation in Congress, in state legislatures, in 
city councils, and especially, in our many administrative 
tribunals, the hearing is recognized as an important feature. 
For school boards it is a growing feature. 

Hearing, in this case, refers to a procedure by which the 
board grants pennission to some person or group to present 
some matter to the board, A hearing may permit the pres- 
entation of a proposal, of suggestions, of facts, of argu- 
ments, of plans, or of requests. It may allow questions to 
be asked. A hearing may be conducted informally or much 
after the fashion of courtroom or trial procedure. The 
board may limit the hearing as to time, as to speakers, as to 
subject matter to be covered, as to what may be oral and 
what in writing, as to conduct of speakers and the order of 
procedure, or as to other matters. 

The steps in a hearing before a school board might be 
roughly as follows: 

1. Receive a request for a hearing. 

2. Consider request by deliberating. 

3. Grant request by a majority vote. 

4. Prepare general plan for a conduct of hearing. 

5. Hand plan to executive to arrange for and announce. 
(The board does not order, for it is the executive’s business 
to execute acts passed by the board. ) 
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6. Meet formally for hearing, president of board presiding 
unless otherwise provided. 

7. President conducts meeting and enforces plans— what 
can and what cannot be discussed, how long speakers may 
have floor, interfering with speakers, presentation of certain 
things in writing, record of hearing, etc. 

8. President adjourns meeting of hearing, but not of 
board. 

9. Board delil)erates upon results of hearing. 

10. Board reaches conclusions and enacts resolutions em- 
bodying them. 

11. Board hands resolution to executive for action, if any 
is required. 

The total procedure here involves a variety of activities. 
In general the procedure seems to correspond very well with 
the six steps outlined in the previous case. Taken as a 
whole, the board is engaged in the study of what it believes 
to be a situation that may require legislation to adjust. The 
process of study may be more formal, perhaps more public, 
but as a whole these acts arc legislative in purpose as well 
as in character and subject matter. As one notes tlie prog- 
ress, it is apparent that the activities are under continuous 
control and are being directed. The control is partly 
through prearranged rules and plans of the board, but in 
part it is by direct management by the board’s president— 
that is, control is in part by law and in part by administra- 
tion (directing procedure and enforcing rules). 

The fact that outsiders play a part in this type of board 
activity does not seem to re\"eal any new elements in the 
nature of the board's activities. The process of directing 
deliberations in a hearing is a bit more formal but not dijffer- 
ent in kind from that process when the board is working 
alone. Besides that of presiding, the administrative work 
in case of a hearing— such as correspondence; sending or 
posting notices; arranging for time, place, and facilities for 
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the meeting; care of records and documents— is handled by 
the board’s executive as his part in the total of this legisla- 
tive activity. 

Individual items of business. Tinning now to legislation 
that is concerned with specific items of business, of which 
the range is very wide, let us assume that the board has a 
letter from a realtor offering for sale a iaertam piece of land 
for a school site and presenting evidence upon which he 
bases an assumption that a site is needed in that area. Pro- 
cedure: Board has letter read and asks superintendent to 
comment; superintendent sends for copy of the building 
program and, turning to the area in question, states that 
the proposal is not wholly inconsistent with the oflBcial plans, 
though not in conformity, and adds that, since the land in 
question is less expensive than the piece called for in the 
building plans, it may be wise to look into the proposal. 
The board discusses the matter and agrees, asking h®w to 
proceed. The superintendent suggests that he have the 
proposed plot checked for its suitability in their long-time 
building program. This being an educational task, he will 
have it attended to if the board desires. To this the board 
agrees and finther discussion awaits this report. The board 
requests the secretary to acknowledge the letter, saying that 
the suggestion has been referred to the superintendent and 
will be taken imder advisement. At a subsequent meeting, 
and upon a favorable report, the discussion proceeds with 
matters of relative cost and the trend of cost for the two 
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sites in question. It considers whether to purchase now or 
to delay, and, following this, a proposal is made that a com- 
mittee look into the whole question of availability and cost. 
For this purpose a committee is appointed by the president, 
to report at the next meeting. 

For a different type of case the procedure would be as 
follows: A contractor notifies the board that a given build- 
ing is completed and ready for the boaid’s acceptance and 
asks for formal acceptance. The board hears the notice 
read; the chairman appoints a committee, including the 
superintendent, to inspect the building; he asks the super- 
intendent for a full report of the technical check made by 
his assistant superintendent of new construction with the 
aid of the architect in charge and by the city fire and health 
departments, and he sets a date for considering these re- 
ports. In this case there are a few different contacts, but 
the process .shows no new elements. The board seeks for 
information to aid in its deliberations upon a problem and, 
for this, calls upon its executive to perfonn his own proper 
function of aiding with the process of legislation by gather- 
ing up the reports essential to making a decision on the 
question in hand. 

A still different problem— the consideration of the annual 
budget— might be a more complicated item of business and 
would likely include a public hearing; but again, tliis is a 
question of studying the problem, deliberating, judging as 
individuals what is best to do, and deciding by vote. When 
the superintendent presents his recommended list of teach- 
ers to be added for the year, the question is whether the 
budget covers this, whether the positions are available, and 
whether the list seems reasonable— study, deliberation, judg- 
ment, and decision. Yes or No. 

On any question there is room in deliberations for objec- 
tion and criticism, provided that it is used as a means of 
reaching a board decision. If the opportunity is used 
merely to pimish someone, or as a means of robbing some- 
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one of power, or of getting some personal advantage, then 
it has no proper place in board work. It is legitimate for 
a board or for any board member to criticize any proposal 
that the superintendent may offer, for instance, the ninth 
name on the list of new appointments recommended. Such 
criticism can ask why a certain other name is not there, in- 
stead, and can argue that the other nan^e would l)e better. 
However, the other name is not before the board and, al- 
though it can be discussed, it cannot be voted upon unless 
the superintendent puts it on the list. This is because of 
our theory of the division of labor between board and super- 
intendent. Selecting teachers is technical in character and 
is clearly an administrative act for the board’s executive. 

A somewhat different case would appear when a teacher 
claims that the principal and the superintendent have de- 
nied to him certain rights connected with his absence on 
account of illness. This might come to the board »s an 
appeal by the teacher for a redress of his grievance. A 
hearing is held, and the superintendent presents the matter. 
He explains that he accepted the principal’s report of the 
facts in the case and decided it in the light of rules, which 
he cites by number and quotation. After this he presents 
the teacher, who states his grievance. The board hears, de- 
liberates, and decides. This procedure has all the form 
and earmarks of a judicial act. Yet the act included hear- 
ing or getting information, deliberation, and deciding as in 
legislation. The fact that it settled a dispute (as to what 
the facts were or what the right interpretation of the rule 
might be) seems to have brought very little, if anything, 
new into the board’s activity that is not apparent in the 
cases above, except that the effect of the act settled a dis- 
pute instead of establishing a policy or deciding to authorize 

This last assertion is well enough as a hope, but consideration of 
how to prevent such abuses or of what would happen if legislators 
were not allowed very wide freedom as to their methods leaves one 
wondering whether such abuses are not their own best cure. Men 
are not angels and legislation must be not alone for, but also by, men. 
Read Jerome Frank, If Men Were Angels-^Some Aspects of Govern- 
ment in a Democracy. 
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action on some item of business. Perhaps this is not adjudi- 
cation so much as it is merely answering the teacher’s ques- 
tion as to the rightness of the superintendent’s action in the 
case. The teacher has recourse to the court if he cares to 
use it. Such cases serve to illustrate how the board may, 
on occasion, perform acts tliat are to some extent judicial in 
character. 

A final case, showing more specifically how a board per- 
forms its inspectional function, may complete our list of 
samples of the board process. In practice this function is 
performed both directly— as, in inspecting a proposed school 
site— or incidentally, w'hile the board is working on other 
matters. In any of the above cases a board can watch tlie 
superintendent at work in board meetings and judge what 
he knows, how he is getting on with his staff, and how he 
plans and directs work. One of the specific ways for a 
board to do tliis in.specting is by noting the reactions of the 
public to the superintendent’s work, and especially through 
his own formal and informal reports to the board. There 
are the superintendent’s annual reports, the yearly budgets, 
the agenda sheets for board meetings, many specially pre- 
pared reports, and his many formulated recommendations. 
From a study of these documents alone, a board could judge 
very well the efficiency of its superintendent and, to some 
extent, all the members of the central-office staff. In the 
case above in which the superintendent called for his build- 
ing program before commenting on the realtor’s proposal, 
one sees the best of evidence of efficiency. That superin- 
tendent knew exactly how to go to the heart of the question; 
he acted quickly and got his data quickly, showing that he 
had a good filing and record system and competent clerks. 
He did no dodging or guessing and showed readiness to use 
a suggestion that came from the outside. 

Little has been said here of the board’s function of in- 
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spection. The omission has been intentional, for the reason 
that this function is performed by a school board not as a 
major independent service, but primarily as a means of 
keeping itself informed on its problems. It is a phase of 
legislation, just as it is a phase of the administrative function, 
and as it might, in a sense, be a phasO of the judicial process. 
Whenever a board’s inspectional activiflips begin to fimction 
otherwise than as a means of evaluating its own past deci- 
sions as well as those of its employees, the aim being to pre- 
pare the basis for understanding and judging what future 
action to take, the inspection is not a board duty or a board 
power. 

6. Administrations Contact with the Legislative Process 

Perhaps at the expense of some repetition, an answer may 
be given to the question raised at the outset as to how the 
executive’s legislative activities fit into the administeative 
process. If the above reasoning is sound, the relationship 
between legislation and administration in the government 
of a local school system is not a matter of pow.er and person- 
alities alone, but also, of principles. That the two functions 
must each contribute to the other, that they often go on to- 
gether, and that each is a phase of the government process 
as a whole is clear; but that each is also independent of the 
other and separately responsible for a special realm of gov- 
ernment is equally clear. 

Legislation and administration must operate in harmony, 
because they are concerned with the same thing— education 
as a special service for the people. Both are responsible to 
the state as the source of the authority they require in their 
work and as the determiner of certain major purposes of 
education. Both have grown up as elements in oiur culture 
pattern and are means of perpetuating and of enriching or 
improving the substance of our culture. Further, lack of 
harmony between them would almost certainly defeat the 
purposes of both. 

By their natures, however, legislation and administration 
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are separate and distinct functions. Legislation determines 
what action may be taken; administration carries out the 
action. Legislation makes decisions and sets them down 
as law; administration picks up the law for execution: with 
the law in hand, the administrator decides how to proceed 
and sets out a program and an order for his staff to follow. 
The legislative decision says, ‘"This is what may be done.” 
The administrative decision says, “This is what we shall do.” 
Since legislative decisions must provide for all the school 
services, many of which arc highly toclinical, tlie board 
must go to its experts for guidance. Also, since the school’s 
needs can be met only if the board authorizes appropriate 
action, the superintendent must explain those needs to the 
board and request tlic necessary legislation. Thus each 
functionary must be both aggressive and receptive in his 
attitude toward the other. Each must hear the other, not 
nieredy because of the law, but because of the part that cadi 
must play in the other’s work. 

No doubt, the first superintendent was chosen to execute 
the board’s orders rather than lo advise the board what 
orders to formulate. As education has become more com- 
plex, however, this advisory service of the executive has 
grown in scope and importance. That is, in proportion as 
legislation has to provide for technical matters, it must pro- 
vide for a way of getting the infonnatioii it wall need. 
Accordingly, the executive has had to become expert as an 
adviser in legislation. The board seeks information and re- 
ceives it; the superintendent develops information and pre- 
sents it to the board. Although we commonly think of the 
superintendency as an administrative office, yet, by force of 
the nature of its place in the government, we find it being 
drawn into the legislative service. Just how separate* then, 
can.the two functions be, and how independent of each other 
can they operate? 

This shows that, although boards are supposed to legislate 
and superintendents to administer, the superintendent must 
actually participate in legislation. Thus, the legislative proc- 
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ess is not carried on by the board alone. This situation is 
often reversed, as when the superintendent explains some 
problem to his board and asks for a discussion of it before 
he starts action upon it. Often the deliberations of the 
board may lead to the superintendent’s changing his plan of 
action. In such cases, information and advice from the 
board influenced the administrative decision. When in 
these cases the final action of the board or of the superin- 
tendent is actually changed by the information or the advice 
and it gains by such exchanges, must we assume that the 
principle of separation of powers is gone, that the two func- 
tions are not separate in practice? 

The legislative power and responsibility, by our laws, 
clearly rests with the school board. The process of legis- 
lation was seen to include a number of separate forms of 
activity-developing information and judgment ( about what 
the laws provide for, about what the schools need, arbout 
what the people of the community want or will sanction 
for their schools, about the success with which the schools 
are operating), deliberating upon the problems with a view 
to decision, making the decision, and judging the effects of 
the decision. To get its knowledge the board must go to 
the source of the knowledge it requires. By going to the 
best possible source, the board does not lose either respon- 
sibility or power. It is the board’s business to judge when 
its executive has given it complete information, and it must 
judge how to use that information. 

By this relationship the administration seems to partici- 
pate in legislation in a purely impersonal way. But, is this 
way so impersonal in fact? It is the business of the execu- 
tive, as an administrator, to plan and direct the school serv- 
ice. Within the laws and the board rules, he must decide 
what are the schools" needs and how to provide for them. As 
an executive, he must present these needs to the board and 

There are certain matters, such as issuing bonds and electing 
board members, upon which most states provide that power to legis- 
late shall rest with the voters of the district. In some states this 
power of direct legislation by the people is very broad. 
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indicate what action will be required. This is not informa- 
tion alone; it is also advice. Back of what the superintend- 
ent advises there will be much that rests upon facts, but on 
most problems there will be, back of the facts, assumed 
Values, by which the superintendent is moved. The curric- 
ulum he recommends is not only a question of facts; almost 
more important in his recommendation are the educational 
values, principles, and goals, with respect to which tlie 
facts about the curriculum are chosen. 

What a superintendent may leave unsaid, what he may 
not advise, could be important. What he does advise might 
be presented with bias, with a show of siireness and of per- 
sonal zeal that might be misleading. Of these matters the 
board must judge; surely an executive without confidence 
in his own program, without qualities of leadership, would 
be a poor alternative. We cannot escape the fact that both 
legislation and administration have to be carried on by men 
and that all men are human. Whether in a given case of 
such abuse the power of leadership is badly used by the 
superintendent or whether the power of law is sometimes 
badly xised or neglected by the board might be hard to 
determine. Our plan of government established the prin- 
ciple of separation of powers, not to keep board and super- 
intendent apart, but to make the use of power b)' eitlier 
of them clearly appropriate and respojisible. Certainly it 
was not designed to stop the flow of knowledge or the func- 
tion of leadership. In the development presented in earlier 
chapters it was seen that the board is responsible not only 
for maintaining a positive program, but also for preventing 
interferences vdth that pr<*(;ram. It must judge when its 
own members or its own officers are interfering. 

This reasoning seems to conclude that legislative power 
is separate, independent, and in the hands of the board, but 
that knowledge to guide legislative power is as much the 
responsibility of the executive as of the board. It seems 
to conclude, also, that whoever plans, organizes, directs, co- 
ordinates, and controls the operations of the schools, by that 
fact must point the way for the legislation that makes those 
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operations possible* Legislation alone can energize ad- 
ministration; administration alone can inform legislation. It 
behooves legislation to know when, in the processes of its 
work, it is applying or being influenced by the power of 
law, the power of knowledge, and the power of public opin- 
ion or social power; and also, when it is being informed and 
when it is being advised or led. \ 

In this contact of administration with legislation there ap- 
pears to be a realm of administrative activity that is not a 
close part of, and yet not quite separate from, the processes 
of planning, organizing, directing, coordinating, and con- 
trolling. All the matters presented to the board for action 
or decision are matters that pertain to, or that have grown 
out of, one or another of these five areas of administration. 
Yet, the process of presenting them to the board is itself dis- 
tinctive in character. If it is not quite distinctive in content, 
it is carried on with regard to a distinctive purpose; iofit is 
seeking authority to act, as distinguished from acting. Fur- 
ther, it is carried on by a distinctive method, the method of 
legislation. This assistance” to the board is much like 
planning, but it functions as a helper and without power to 
complete or conclude the board process. In many respects, 
also, it reflects characteristics of the other forms of the ad- 
ministrative process. 

To treat this area as a sixth division of the administrative 
process would find justification in the purpose and in the 
nature of the process, perhaps, but not so much in the con- 
tent with which it would deal. Also, such a separation 
might have the disadvantage of emphasizing a cleavage in 
the work of the executive between his working witli the 
board and his working with his professional staff on the 
same problems. To bring the legislative and administrative 
processes close together, by thinking of this field as a phase 
of the other administrative activities, rather than as an in- 
dependent area, seems wiser, since an executive's work 
with his board is and must be the growing edge of his work 
with his staff. 
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The Subject Alatter of Public School 
Administration Its Mature and Sources 




Chapter 12. OUR APPROACH TO A STUDY OF 
THE PROBLEM OF 
SUBJECT MATTER 


This chapt€3r opens a third approach to the study of the 
nature of the administrative process. Part I analyzed and 
described the process as it is observed in operation; Part II 
analyzed the powers that are used to initiate and energize 
the process; Part HI examines more intimately one of the 
forms of power revealed in Part II, viz,, that of knowledge. 
This study becomes necessary because, as already has been 
shown, knowledge is in fact a part of the process; but there 
is also the practical reason that today one can enter the ad- 
ministrative profession only by giving evidence of possessing 
extensive knowledge of what has come to be recognized as 
the subject matter of the field. It is a fair certainty that 
what one learns will somehow help to shape what he will 
do later as an administrator. Thus the choice of subject 
matter for the field becomes a factor in determining the 
nature of the process. 

This study presents three main problems: (1 ) What is the 
nature of this sul^ject matter and from what sources may we 
obtain it? (2) by what rea^'oning may one choose material 
from each of the several sources? and (3) In view of our 
unsolved problems and of present trends, what work lies 
ahead for the student of this field? 

The present chapter is concerned with the first of these 
problems. It is a search for the sources from which an ap- 
propriate subject matter may be obtained. Past experience 
is reviewed to see how present available subject matter has 
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come to be what it is. This reveals only a little of what 
we may accept as sotmd scientific or philosophical study of 
die problem so far; mainly we have studied and tried to ex- 
plain practice as it is carried on. 

Following this historical review of experience, inquiry is 
made into the factors that are indirectly, as well as direcdy, 
involved in practice, the aim being to thr^w light upon those 
elements with respect to which one must have knowledge, 
skill, and an understanding attitude, if he is to act wisely 
in a situation. This provided certain fairly well-defined 
liases, with reference to which one might recognize appro- 
priate materials. 

With a point of view with reference to the essential values 
in the field of administration established, the inquiry pro- 
ceeds to search for the sources to which one must go- 
sources from which the knowledge of essentials; the attitudes 
and skills and personal traits required; and the proper ftbli- 
gations to state, to society, to community, and to school 
may be understood. Besides the facts of administrative 
practice itself, this points to* a wide range of fields among 
the social and psychological sciences and reveals how the 
science and philosophy of administration are related to those 
fields. 

Tliis study of the sources of our subject m.'itter is followed 
by a brief consideration of a method of approach for the 
choice and organization of the materials. 

i. The Study of Subject Matter an Essential Part of an In- 
quiry into the Nature of the Administrative Process^ 

Knowledge does not function by itself. The function of 
knowledge as an element in the administrative process has 
been discussed at length in previous chapters. Knowledge 
was shown to be one of the four forms of power that, to- 
gether, energize and direct the process. These four de- 
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terminers— law, knowledge, social norms and standards, 
and personality traits— set the machinery of administration 
in motion, give it direction, speed it up or slow it down, and 
halt it. 

Law is developed consciously; so it represents knowledge 
trying to anticipate what needs are to be met and what 
forms of activity may be required. But law is more than 
this, for it embodies the power of the state to compel the 
actions that it prescribes. Although knowledge lacks any 
physical power to compel, it is equal to law in its power to 
persuade action by force of fact and reason. Knowledge 
differs also from social power— custom, tradition, public 
opinion— because it appeals to reason and understanding, 
whereas tradition appeals only to the sense of personal fit- 
ness and social acceptability. Where the force of law oper- 
ates, knowledge can operate only to set the law going and 
to facilitate the action of the legal power. Since by the 
nature of things, law must provide often for discretion, it is 
clear that we count on knowledge to do some things which 
law cannot do. Thus, we assume that tlic power of law will 
be supplemented by the power of reason and fact. 

Knowledge cannot defy the effects of the power of the 
law^ on the accepted way of life (the culture pattern) of tlie 
people. Further, knowledge has to be developed and put 
to work by people. For putting knowdedge to work, the 
force of personality becomes important. Often it is not 
what one is directed to do but the manner of directing that 
determines what the response will be. Human relationships 
are endlessly involved in administration, which is concenied 
with many people and with questions of great and small 
import, when harmony or friction in the work may result 
primarily because personalities come together in one case 
gracefully or, in another, in discord. 

These several forms of energy are separate but not wholly 
independent of one another. Knowledge is, in a sense, ob- 
jective and impersonal. Yet, the law is likely to have wide 
influence upon where and, how knowledge may work in ad- 
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ministration. Since knowledge is assembled and used by 
people and is for use in a service that is conducted for the 
people, it is clear that what knowledge does will be colored 
by the requirements of the prevailing culture pattern and 
by the character, ability, and personality of the one who 
develops and applies it to the service. Thus, as forms of 
energy, these four elements are as important for being united 
to supplement each otlier as for the capacity of each to con- 
tribute a special kind of power. 

Knowledge as facts and as subject matter^two problems. 
Our concern here is with knowledge both because it is in- 
volved as an element in administration and because one has 
to learn how to administer— how to get together the knowl- 
edge that is essential to an understanding of school adminis- 
tration. What knowledge do we need? Where and how 
can it be obtained? By what criteria may one judge facts, 
concepts, and principles to be useful? Knowledge of ad- 
ministration must cover a wide range if it is to explain all 
that is required for developing and directing a school system. 
Along with facts and prineijples, tlie administrator will re- 
quire many skills, cultivated tastes, a personality suited to 
the task, and an outlook upon life and upon education that 
rests upon values that society regards as essential starting 
points for the public school enterprise. 

The subject matter of this field must include much more 
than bare facts; therefore, even though other types of learn- 
ing required— such as learning skills, developing personality, 
learning to reason, learning to judge the implications of 
basic values as guides to action— may seldom be called for 
except in reference to some kind of facts. 

Various approaches to any search for the subject matter 
of this field readily suggest themselves. The first and most 
obvious would be to take account of what we are now 
using as subject matter and, especially, of any systematic 
studies that have attempted to discover what subject matter 
is required or to outline a plan for developing a suitable sub- 
ject matter, or to establish criteria for choosing what to in- 
cludci 
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Some of the practical aspects of these problems were dis- 
cussed by educators as early as 1910 , and many such 
matters have been re-examined more recently. Quite 
naturally, because of the pressing demand, emphasis has 
been put upon the question of what to teach and how to 
arrange and present the materials to classes. The basic 
reasons for our choice of materials and of procedures have 
not been entirely ignored, but so far, no effort seems to have 
been made to put the subject matter of this field upon a well- 
reasoned foundation of theory. We have developed an ex- 
tensive body of subject matter, have arranged it in text- 
book form, and then have left it to justify itself if it could. 
The belief of the writer is that we have a valuable collec- 
tion of materials, but that these materials would be of still 
greater value if we could show why and how they really 
cover the field or wherein they fail to cover it. 

However obvious the present foundations of this field of 
study may seem in their essential aspects (its connections 
with political science and with the science of education, for 
instance), sound scholarship requires of a subject, or of a 
branch or field of study, that the materials of its subject 
matter shall be essential, complete, consistent, unified, and 
useful as an explanation of any subject, branch, or field to 
which it applies. In school administration, it is not enough 
to know practice as it is. By teaching practice as it is we 
would be assuming that what we have is what it is desir- 
able to have. This might or might not be true. Neither is 
it enough to deal in generalities or to guess at the reason for 
practice. It is obvious that an administrator needs to know 
education, that he needs to know our government; but the 
important questions are how a knowledge of education 
functions as part of the knowledge of administration and 
what— out of the vast field of knowledge about education— 
the administrator reqi^es in order to know his own field. 

Anyone w^ho tries to answ^er these questions for all the 
things that a school administrator needs to know and for 
the many skills that his work requires, would find himself 
ranging far away and into many fields of scholarship. 
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Writers in the field have been conscious of these contacts, 
as is apparent from most of the recent textbooks on the sub- 
ject; but as one looks through university requirements for 
advanced degrees in this field of study, he is forced to con- 
clude that, so far, we have no very clear picture of what 
the school administrator needs from the various fields out- 
side that of school administration. 

’i; 

The subject matter of any fie;ld is built up slowly at best. 
Perhaps for most subjects it can never be entirely complete, 
for there is ever something more to learn. For any subject 
in the field of the social sciences account has to be taken of 
social change, so the subject matter for such fields must be 
thought of as less stable than the subject matter in the field 
of the physical sciences. This would not be true of all the 
facts of a social-science study, but it would be true of many 
of them. When education sets up nev/ ends to be served, 
as it is constantly doing; or when the size of the schools 
changes; or when, by invention and discovery, new ways of 
housing and living together have been developed, the man- 
agement will need to discard some of the old aims and proc- 
esses and to develop new ones. Thus, in developing the 
subject matter of school administration, one not only is con- 
cerned to find the new facts and principles that are needed, 
but has constantly to deal with obsolescence of materials 
that have hitherto been useful. 

It is not necessary to try here to prove that administration 
or any other part of the field of education is now developed 
into a science or that it can be. That school administration 
is a rational process, that it is based upon facts as well as 
upon philosophy is too obvious. The fact that administra- 
tion is carried out by man, man who acts by whim as well 
as by reason, does not alter this. It is the task of researdi 
and experience in this field to find out how so to shape ad- 
ministration that whim may be held to account. To curb 
whim without curbing originality and initiative is not simple. 
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but to say that such problems cannot be scientifically studied 
is to give up too easily. Further, no subject ever began as a 
science. It requires long and careful study to construct a 
science from what one learns about a field of interest. 

School administration is related in many ways to public 
administration, a field that has been studied for centuries. 
School administration became a special subject of study in 
this countr)'^ some fifty years ago, not so much because men 
were intellectually curious about its problems as that our 
school districts were in urgent need of intelligent leadership 
for their schools. During this time, a large literature on 
the subject has been developtid, the need for trained men 
in the field has grown apace, administrative practice has 
undergone extensive changes. These are good reasons why 
we may hope to profit by trying to take stock of where we 
stand in the development of a suitable subject matter for 
this field. 

Early attempts at developing mlyect matter for this field. 
In any social study, the past is usually important as an ex- 
planation of the present and, often, as an index to the future. 
To be able to evahiate what we now have as the subject 
matter of school administration, to develop criteria by which 
one may make a wise choice of subject materials, and to 
identify and locate the sources from which appropriate mate- 
rials may be found, we should be familiar with the way in 
which school administration came to he what it is in prac- 
tice and in the life and interests of the people, how the sub- 
ject gained its present position as a university discipline, and 
what thought we have so far given to tlie task of developing 
an appropriate subject matter. A few of the high lights 
of this development should serve at least to remind us of the 

From the bibliography at the end (rf this study it will be apparent 
that there has been much interest in the possibilities of developing a 
science of administration. The materials of such a science would 
obviously become essential as subject matter. See Herbert A. Simon, 
“A CcHnment on the Science of Public Administration,’ 
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importance of the historical approach to this subject, and 
they may, perhaps, reveal how little our studies, to date, 
have to offer on some phases of the problem of what is the 
nature of the subject matter of public school administration. 

Little research is required to show that, as a subject, 
school administration in this country has grown up in the 
face of many difficulties. The functioift itself came to ex- 
ist in a substantial way in practice only as our population 
centers grew and schools began to be arranged as school 
systems. Education itself was undergoing great change, 
late last century, and still is. Because our schools increased 
rapidly in size and numbers throughout the country in the 
eighties and nineties, their cost soon reached a point where 
the people began to ask why and to demand more efficient 
management. School administration was a crude practice, 
of course, long before we had begun to sense the possibility 
of its being a science or felt the need for a subject or a uni- 
versity discipline by that name. 

Thought of in rough terms, school administration is an old 
calling and, even as a somewhat technical occupation, it 
dates back hardly a century in this country. As a subject, a 
field of scientific study, a university discipline, however, its 
beginnings lie practically within the present century. Some 
administrative matters were treated, rather casually, in the 
early books on supervision and classroom management.® 

With the growth of schools and of school systems, as well 
as of school sentiment, toward the end of last century, how- 
ever, the problems of administration began to press for atten- 

The National Association of School Superintendents, now the 
American Association of School Administrators, was established in 
1865. 

William H. Payne, School Supervision, New York: American 
Book Company, 1876; John Gill, School Management. Chicago: 
Jansen, McClurg & Co., 1880; Amos M. Kellog, School Management. 
New York: E. L. Kellogg & Company, Copyright 1884; Joseph M. 
Baldwin, The Art of School Management. New York: Appleton- 
Century-Crofts, Inc., 1889; and Albert N. Raub, School Management, 
Lockhaven, Pa., 1882. These are fair examples. 
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tion, especially in our growing cities. For use at the Paris 
Exposition in 1900, Dr. Nicholas Murray Butler assembled 
a wealth of material describing America’s plan of educa- 
tion and explaining the nature and purposes of our schools. 
In this collection. Dr. A. S. Draper’s treatment of “Educa- 
tional Organization and Administration” foreshadowed in 
outline much of what was soon to become a substantial body 
of fact and principles pertaining to this field- Even before 
that, looking back from the present, signs of the develop- 
ment of the new profession and new science can be seen in 
the 248-page report of a study of Chicago’s schools, pub- 
lished in 1899, and in the appearance of a few do(*tors’ theses 
in this field, and in a number of articles and addresses on 
the problems of the school superintendency. 

With the opening of the new century, all these beginnings 
developed rapidly, as one can see by consulting the volumes 
of proceedings of the National Education Association; the 
pages of such joxirnals as Educational Review^, The American 
School Board Journal, and School Review; the official re- 
ports of state and local school officers; and, finally, the 
new books directly on the subject by William E. Chancellor, 
Samuel T. Dutton, and David Snedden. Of these books 
one is bound to say that their authors had found an abun- 
dance of subject matter which was obviously pertinent to this 
rapidly developing new function in the public schools, and 
that they had put it together in excellent form for classroom 
use. It was equally clear that these three men had more 
than a haphazard notion of what this function was in prac- 
tice at the time, and also of the principles that must be in- 

Nicholas Murray Butler, Education in the United States. Albany: 
J. B. Lyon Company, 1900. 

Commission, Report of the Educational Commission of Chicago, 
Illinois, 1889. Reprinted by the University of Chicago Press. 

William C. Webster, Recent Centralizing Tendencies in State Edu- 
cational Administration. Columbia University Studies in History, 
Economics and Public Law. Vol. VIII, No. 2, New York, 1897. 

J. M. Greenwood, “The Superintendent and the Board of Educa- 
tion.*' Educational Review, 18:363—377, November, 1899. 
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troduoed if it were to render effective service as a part of a 
unified system of government for public education. Much 
of the content of these books is as sound now as it was then, 
which is merely noting that here, as in all sciences, many of 
the facts and parts of their organizations are obvious and 
unchanging. But these books faced a situation quite differ- 
ent from the present. Today the functii^p of administration 
not only is more clearly defined in theory, but is quite gen- 
erally and imiformly established in practice. At that time, 
much of the administrative function was still in the hands 
of the lay boards of education, and the task of the school 
executive was not so much to administer as to get the board 
to permit him to administer. 

At tlie outset, the problem must have seemed less a ques- 
tion of basic theory than of directly practical procedure; it 
was an explanation of how to organize and manage a system 
of schools that was needed. Yet, any study leading to«uch 
an explanation would of necessity make choice of ends to be 
worked for and would describe the procedures for attaining 
those ends. Incidental to this, a discussion of the merits of 
the proposed objectives and of the plans and processes for 
attaining them could hardly avoid the philosophical ques- 
tion of ultimate values or that of the possible use of prin- 
ciples to guide action amidst such a miscellany of activities 
as must have been faced. The fact that we set out to find 
answers to practical problems and, in our search, developed 
a need for a science and a philosophy of administration was 
due simply to the fact that administration was becoming a 
big and important activity, which by its nature could be 
made rational all the way from its purpose through its struc- 
tiue and procedures to its end product. 

The activity of directing men on a large scale, and of 
handling materials and tools in terms of prearranged pur- 
poses and plans must have provoked serious thought 
throughout the ages. Building pyramids, temples, palaces, 
fenrts, roads, and ships; draining swamps; marshalling armies; 
conducting the affairs of tribe or state— these pursuits remind 
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us that administration has been as much a fact of life as has 
society itself. We build sciences about objects and forms 
of energy in nature that we wish to understand and use- 
plants, animals, minerals, light, sound, electricity, the 
weather— no one of which presents problems more immedi- 
ately pressing upon us, perhaps, than do those pertaining to 
the governing of ourselves and the management of our affairs 
as we live and work together. So, why not have a science of 
administration?^ ® 

Government as law making is a very old sul^ject, but the 
branch called public administration and the branch called 
administrative law, as distinct fields, are of relalivelj' re- 
cent development. School administration is a bit newer 
still. 

Whether more of our subjects— sciences and arts, alike— 
have got their start from pure intellectual curiosity or de- 
sire for self-expression, on tlie one hand, or from the urgent 
need of information to guide our actions in practical matters, 
on the other, it might be diflBcult to say. At any rate, for 
administration, whether of law, of state, of business, of re- 
ligion, or of schools, it seems likely that need for practical 
information must have been the starting point, however 
much intellectual curiosity may ha\ e added as its develop- 
ment went on. 

Early teaching of school administration. Judging from 
our catalogue announcements of courses, our professional 
schools offered instruction on some administrative matters, 
along with courses on methods and management, long be- 
fore they undertook to single out administrative matters for 
treatment in separate courses. For 1894 to 1895, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, announced a course— Peda- 
gogy XV— which included only administrative problems: 

’®See an illuminating article on tlie order of development of our 
sciences, entitled “Stars, Proteins, and Nations,” by Philippe I.e Cor- 
beiller, in The Atlantic Monthly, 178:78-83, December, 1946; also, 
Ralph W. Gerard, “Ihe Scope of Science.” The Scientific Monthly, 
44:496-512, June, 1947. 
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and in the year following, their course announcement showed 
a department of school supervision and law, in which the 
“major course” covered the duties of school principal and 
school superintendent. In 1897 to 1898, Dr. Cubberley, at 
Stanford University, offered a course called “Organization 
and Supervision of School Systems,” for “principals and su- 
perintendents,” and a “seminar in the . statistical study of 
school systems.” In the year following, he offered a 
“seminar in administrative problems.” Other universities 
followed. In 1902 to 1903, Chicago University announced 
a course with the title, “Administration of Public Education 
in the United States with special reference to State control.” 
In 1903 to 1904, Michigan University offered a two-hour 
course called “Superintendent’s Round Table,” which was 
concerned mainly, but not solely, with administration; but 
in their announcement for the year following, a course ap- 
peared with the title, “School Administration.” 

These samples illustrate how in our universities the sub- 
ject matter of school administration came into existence, and 
one can see how substantially the Chancellor books and the 
Dutton and Snedden book must have contributed toward 
laying the foundation for what we now have as organized 
material on the subject. 

That serious thought was being given to the question of a 
suitable subject matter for courses in administration was ap- 
parent in the fact that in 1910 the meeting of the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education was devoted to a 
consideration of this problem. The discussion covered the 
aims and methods, as well as the scope, of a course in public 
school administration. For the time it was written— and 
parts of it for any time— this discussion was excellent from 
the standpoint of what to use for subject matter, and it was 
not completely lacking in consideration of the criteria by 

Frank E. Spaulding, William Paxton Burris, and Edward C. 
Elliott, The Aims, Scope, and Methods of a University Course in 
Public School Administration. The National Society of College 
Teachers of Education, 1910. 
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which items of subject matter should be included. There 
seemed to be an intention to turn out students who would 
have extensive knowledge of the nature and place and also 
of the possibilities, of free schools in our country; to have 
the student know the schools and the practical limiting con- 
ditions and circumstances within w^hich the schools must 
work. But beyond this wide knowledge, there was recog- 
nized the need for men with skill in dealing with people- 
positive, aggressive, determined men, with ideals and the 
power of leadership. Though all this discussion was in gen- 
eral terms, it had the merit of pointing out what has since 
become the line of development. 

Since that first attempt to examine the question of what 
one should study in order to fit himself for work in school 
administration, there have been substantial developments. 
Many textbooks have appeared on the subject, extensive re- 
searches on special problems have been reported, a large 
general literature has developed, and the place of school ad- 
ministration in the curriculums of institutions of higher learn- 
ing has been universally recognized. Nor was this all. 
Parallel and related to these developments, certain out- 
side demands were put upon the teachers and wTiters in this 
field. The school survey movement began in 1910 and, 
along witli it, the testing movement, the playground move- 
ment, the school-hygiene movement; and all drew heavily 
upon the leadership of the field of school administration. 

Pressure for a practical^ rather than scientific, viewpoint. 
In all these developments the demand for action and deci- 
sion was everywhere urgent. Students wanted to learn the 
subject. For tliern this meant one thing— how to run a 
school system. Courses had to be organized and textbooks 
prepared. In a school survey one was obligated to show 
wherein the schools were good or poor and what to do next. 
At every turn the leadership had to face immediate practical 
needs, needs very close to actual school problems. The 
William E. Chancellor, Our Schools— Their Administration and 
Supervision. Boston: D. C. Heath and Company, 1904. 
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fact that aU tJiese demands came at a time when there were 
few trained leaders was fortunate, in that they provided lab- 
oratories and endless material for study. Certainly the out- 
come has been fortunate, for it has produced an extensive 
and somewhat systematized body of knowledge about edu- 
cation and the way to manage it. 

Work carried on under such presst|re was better cal- 
culated to produce competent practice in the form of tech- 
niques and patterns of procedure that would work than it 
was to produce a science or a philosophy of administration. 
It was likely to produce extensive knowledge of school prac- 
tice, but knowledge that was based upon a close-up view. 
Naturally, our first subject matter for the field was made up 
largely of recounted experiences and personal opinions. 
Then came the period of scientific study, which at the be- 
ginning was very short on scientific method and almost 
equally short on data. In these beginning stages we»^were 
less concerned with ultimate values than with guiding 
recipes for action. For many years, we taught and wrote 
descriptions and explanations of patterns and .techniques, of 
“how to administer.'" More recently, attention has been 
turning away from a mere “knowledge of how to get on in 
practice'" to a “knowledge of how to find out how to get on 
right,” as the aim of our teaching in this field. This reveals 
the beginning of an attack upon the foundations, as well as 
upon the superstructure, of administrative practice. 

The Spaulding report of 1910 must have influenced the 
teaching and the early textbook work in this field. The re- 
port's proposals seemed to express what the profession felt 
about the subject. Had the demand for practical knowl- 
edge been less urgent, one might have expected this report 
to be followed by others dealing more concretely with some 
of its general proposals about what kinds of knowledge an 
administrator needs. Individuals were piling up facts and 
more facts into textbooks on school administration, each 

A glance at the older books on school management shows this 
clearly. They represent observation and experience, but little in the 
way of scientific study. 
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writer choosing in terms of his own conception of what 
would be useful as subject matter. The general idea 
seemed to be that the subject matter was to be gathered by 
assembling facts and principles, if any w^ere found, about 
actual management of schools. These materials were to be 
sought by a study of practice. A present view would be 
that certainly such a study is the place to start but hardly 
the place to end a search for the proper subject matter for 
this field. 

In the literature following 1910, one finds volumes of 
material on school administration. Added up, it provides 
much that is clearly pertinent. It reveals study of school 
laws and of the place of the government in our plan of edu- 
cation. It shows tliat administrators were thinking much 
of education (teaching, learning, curriculum work, super- 
vision, research, health and personnel work), also, of the 
new subject of educational sociology; and a few saw value 
in the history and philosophy of education. Even w^ith 
these developments, administrative practice tended still to 
hold to the idea that administration was a field apart, a prac- 
tice that had its own principles and that relied on its own 
routines and methods. 

Later studies. The fact that, for a munbcr of years, one 
finds no further reports or discussion devoted specifically to 
the question of an appropriate subject matter for this field 
does not mean that the problem was forgotten. Smely it 
was not. In the textbooks on the subject there is clear 
evidence that the question was under constant study. 
When, in the late thirties, tlic question began to receive at- 
tention, it is not strange that mere speculation should have 
been replaced by studies of what our experiences had been 
—what we had learned so far— and of what people of train- 
ing and experience in the field thought we should be using 
as subject matter. 

A number of studies are worthy of listing here. Together they 
include most of the more direct attempts to deal with tlie problem 
under discussion. 

Clarence Carl Moore, ^‘Th^ Educational Administrator and his 
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. In Moore published the first installment of findings 
from his doctor’s dissertation, in which he made a study of 
courses offered in higher institutions on this subject, of laws 
and state-department requirements for certification, and of 
what training in this field superintendents had received. 
Lunds study covered a somewhat wider sample of experi- 
ence and was of value in that it brought together tlie views 
of those who were teaching and writing in this field. 

Wlien added up, these surveys of experience were ex- 
tremely valuable as a means of making available the best 
ideas and fairly complete information as to what was being 
taught and how much special training our administrators 
were receiving. It was all, however, in very general terms. 
One may know the titles of courses offered, the large topics 
covered, the number of units of work required for majoring 
in administration, the number and names of courses to be 
covered, and the experience required for certificatiouf and 
still have no real basis for a theory by which to prepare the 
appropriate subject matter for the field. Such information 
may be useful in revealing what is possible, but it is no sure 
index to what is good. For this, a basis for determining the 
degree of goodness must be found in a sound philosophy of 
school administration. 

It is as reasonable to ask how one can have a philosophy 
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of school administration without knowing the su1:)]ect as it is 
to ask how he can know the subject without having a 
philosophy of it. The truth is, the two must evolve to- 
gether, as they have been doing. We think of something to 
try, we try it; then, by reflecting upon it, we choose what to 
try or not to try again. Often, too, the reflecting reveals new 
things to try— pcrliaps, whole new fields to explore. To re- 
flect is to work with concepts, ideas, and facts; to reason; to 
imagine; to guess. Administrators and teachers and stu- 
dents of the subject, alike, have had to work so much with 
facts and with actual tasks that there was little time to deal 
with abstractions. The real has pressed so hard upon us 
that the ideal has been pushed aside. Thus, the subject 
matter we have built up consists more of recipes, directions, 
patterns, and gadgets than of the reasoning upon which 
these things rest. 

Trends away front mechanwal toward functional approach. 
Of late there are signs of a shift in emphasis— from adminis- 
tration as mechanism to administration as purpose and proc- 
ess or as function; from administration as an independent 
realm to administration as an aspect or phase of a total 
unified social process; from stress upon the how to stress 
upon the why of management; from stress upon power to 
stress upon responsibility and opportunity. This is notice- 
able in several recent textbooks; in a number of general 
treatises; and in numerous reports, yearbooks, and articles. 
The discussions of democracy in administration and of the 
nature and place of general education in its relation to pro- 
fessional education, the recent new stressing of the position 
of humanistic studies and of the place of the Federal gov- 
ernment in education, to say nothing of the studies of pro- 
fessional education in other fields— all these developments 
have clear implications for the study of school administra- 
tion, implications that point to deeper meanings and far 
wider reaches into other reahns of knowledge than are ap- 
parent from any study of the immediate mechanism or 
methods of administrative practice. 
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This hasty sketch may serve as a rough account of how 
the subject matter of this field stands after a half century of 
experience and study. It appears that we have begun to 
reflect upon our experience, that we have taken some pre- 
liminary steps toward the development of a science and 
some more modest steps, perhaps, toward developing a 
theory of administration. It seems i^pw that we should 
midertake a next forward step by trying to show concretely 
what we mean when we say that a school administrator 
should know government, sociology, education, psychology, 
and many other things. How and why does the practice of 
administration require these knowledges? What, in each 
of such fields, must an administrator know in order to under- 
stand his own problems as a manager? 

If we begin such an inquiry by asking what concepts, 
facts, ideas, and principles we need in order to understand 
and to perform the tasks of administration, we shall have to 
have some idea of what the administrative work is and some 
idea, perhaps, of what it ought to be. We may safely as- 
sume that our knowledge "of this is still incomplete— partly, 
because we know that education (along with all of social 
life) is continuously changing. This need not interfere, 
except to warn us that our conclusions must be regarded as 
in some measure tentative. This means that we shall be 
searching for the right sxibject matter of a field the nature 
and boundaries of which we do not fully know. That is, we 
shall hope to leani more about the subject, as well as more 
about the subject matter by which one may teach or learn 
the subject. 

At least we know much about the education process and 
the schools that are to be administered. We know that the 
general purposes and plans for education are set out in laws 
that create the schools. We know that the schools are very 
intimately a part of the community and of the government. 
We know that the customs, traditions, proprieties, and as- 
pirations of the people tie the school into the social past and 
give it direction toward a social future; and we know that 
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we shall be using the existing culture pattern, while trying 
to improve it for the generation growing up. 

It is in these ways that an inquiry into the nature of the 
subject matter for school administration can get its start 
from very definite, quite obviously essential facts about the 
nature of its job. 

2. Bases for Choosing Subject Matter 

The science and the subject matter of administration not 
identical. In selecting materials for use as stibject matter 
here, as in any field, we are compelled to think of the 
learner and of the activities of the learner, as well as of the 
things to be learned. And of things to be learned we must 
think not of facts and principles alone, but also of other 
things to be acquired-tastes; interests; attitudes; habits; 
social skills; physical coordinations; and the techniques of 
sound reasoning, judging, imagining, willing, and the like. 
This use of the term subject matter stresses the idea that 
education is concerned not merely with accumulating knowl- 
edges and skills, but also with acquiring understanding, wiU, 
and readiness as to the use of them when and where they 
are needed. It is not enough merely to know; so, with 
additions to one’s knowledge tliere must go changes in his 
personality— increase in capacity to appreciate, to judge, to 
strive, to decide, to make ones influenc’e felt by others. 
This applies especially in administration and in most of the 
social sciences, but quite diflFerently, perhaps, to physical 
sciences, wherein the end sought is ‘'knowledge, or knowl- 
edge to use in a search for more knowledge,^’ and not “knowl- 
edge to use in instructing, dealing with, or governing 
others.’’ 

When we speak of a subject here, we have in mind some- 
thing slightly difi^erent from what we mean when speaking 
of a science. A science is a body of systematically arranged 
facts and principles tliat are so bound together by logic as 
to make a unity of meanings throughout, all in terms of 
values that are uniformly acoepted as such. As soon as one 
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starts to teach or to study a science, however, he must think 
of its pui’poses, of how best to teach it, and of how best to 
learn it. It is not enough merely to know facts and prin- 
ciples, with their neat logic of ai'rangement and ultimate 
values. The final concern must be with what happens to 
the learner— what he will be like and how he will behave 
when he has learned the science. Thi^ subject matter for 
school administration would include the science of admin- 
istration, but beyond this, it would include many activities, 
since one learns skills mainly by practicing tliem and de- 
velops personality and character by developing desires, at- 
titudes, aspirations, and will to achieve, which can come 
only through actual experience. 

In administration one is controlled and otherwise limited 
in many ways by laws, customs, and public opinion, but 
never completely so. Outside these controls there is wide 
room for choice of decision or action. Within this ^ealni 
of free action there is ample room to perform, either so 
badly as to void the good effect of the controls under whicli 
one's freedom of choice is" made available to him, or so well 
that he will be hailed as a great leader. Clearly, then, to 
learn administration one will need to go beyond a memoriza- 
tion of the bare facts of the science. He will need to be a 
scientist, so that he may have capacity to apply his methods 
and facts and principles to the concrete realities of life in 
his job. To do this, however, he will need many skills and 
should have a physique and a personality that will enable 
him to work with his people in such a way as to bring the 
force of the public will into its proper place in the building 
of school policies and in understanding and using what the 
schools have to offer. 

In a democracy the people must participate in the development 
of the laws and public policies and in the execution of them. The 
representatives of the people in charge of the government must be 
kept sensitive to this influence. Discretion of an officer is always 
tinder the law and is equally under public opinion and the accepted 
social standards and traditions. It is the function of administration 
to see to it that the people do contribute to school policies and that 
they sense them ais their own. 
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Here, then, in the demands of the job, we have one basis 
—very broad and complex, perhaps, but no less real for tlie 
choice of the subject matter of school administration. It 
calls for knowledge about the job and for the personality 
and character traits required to apply the knowledge when 
and as it is needed in the job. The way scientific knowledge 
can be applied to these ends must help to guide us, tliere- 
fore, in our choice of what items of it to use in training ad- 
ministrators. So, it is not merely in the knowledge about 
the job, but in the building of a special kind of self, as well, 
that we find the objectives of subject matter for this field.^® 

Contrasting concepts of administration affect the choice of 
subject matter. At first thought, one wonders how there 
could be any other basis than this for the selection of subject 
matter. If it is assumed that the nature of the task dictates 
how the task is to be performed, then clearly the method of 
performance would be derived from a study of the job. 
But it obviously matters, also, who the performer is. There- 
fore, to a study of education (service to be administered) 
there must be added study of actual performance (wherein 
ability of performers is applied to the administrative work 
to be done). That is, ‘‘requirements of the job” has refer- 
ence to two tilings: the capacity of the administrator (his 
skills, knowledge, personality) and the work (planning, or- 
ganizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling the school 
service). When we say that our subject matter for admin- 
istration is derived from the nature of the job, we mean 
that, by a study of the nature of the school service and of 

We may distinguish between administration as a highly respon- 
sible profession, on the one hand, and as a mere trade or high-class 
clerkship, on the other. As the administrative work of the schools or 
of any other government service or of a business is now organized, 
there is a wide range of jobs— some, extremely minor ones, with nar- 
row and almost completely routine assignments; others, highly re- 
sponsible, with extensive discretionary powers. Obviously, the 
knowledge and skill and personality traits required for these positions 
can vary greatly and still be suitable in each case if the personnel is 
appropriately assigned. Here ’vCfe shall liave in mind the appropriate- 
hess, as weU as the extent, of the specific items of subject matter. 
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the nature of the administrator’s activities and capacity to 
perform such service, we can find the facts and principles 
about administration that we should teach and the activities 
by which the necessary attitudes, skills, and personality 
traits can best be developed. 

As an alternative to this assumption (that the nature of 
administration is derived from a study^of the work to be 
done) suppose that one accepted the proposition tliat ad- 
ministration is a thing in itself, quite independent, outside 
of and apart from the service administered; that it has laws 
(of organization, direction, coordination) that are derived 
from a study of man’s powers (legal, intellectual, social, 
physical) to imagine and to manipulate personnel, materials, 
ideas, facts, and guesses, about anything whatever that 
needs to be managed. Then to learn administration one 
would study the body of facts and principles that had been 
thus developed about administration, and not the job, not 
education. Having mastered his science or art of adminis- 
tration, as such, as a set of techniques and rules, he would 
be armed equally well for managing a school, a railroad, a 
prison, an army, or an evening reception. 

Both of these approaches would use knowledge, both 
would tise authority, both would use the accepted social 
standards and techniques; but they would interpret the 
nature of these three elements differently and would stress 
them differently. For instance, the former view would say 
that authority exists not merely as an expression of the state, 
or of sovereignty, but as a means of accomplishing work 
that the people want done. The state has many kinds of 
work to do. One of them is to maintain schools. Ex- 
ponents of the former vfew would say that authority to run 
schools is specific, in tim sense that it was designed to fit 
the particular needs of the schools. That is, it was formed 
solely as a means and has no existence as a thing in itself, 
independent of the schools or independent, even, of the 
particular purposes and processes stated in the law that 
created it— or if not stated, then implicit in the nature of the 
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task to which it is applied. Thus, by this view of admin- 
istration, authority is created by the state but is fonned in 
terms of what science reveals about the nature of the work 
to be done. It would insist that authority cannot dety the 
dictates of science, that there is nothing in the law tliat per- 
mits it to ignore the laws of learning, the laws of health, the 
principles of safety and the care of children, or the social 
and moral standards and practices of society. 

By this view, the actual direction and control of schools 
is as much subject to the dictates of science and of the cul- 
tural mechanism (standards and forms of behavior, as, 
manners, fonns of speech, customs, proprieties, morals, 
public opinion, professional ethics) as it is to the force of 
the law. This is tnie because the law itself was formed in 
the light of what science and the social standards indicated 
as necessary to a proper management of the schools. So, 
it appears that discretionary power in administration is, after 
all, not personal authority; it is not fancy free, but free only 
within limits fixed by the application of science and of social 
standards in the situation. It might be that an executive 
could defy science and enforce procedures that were edu- 
cationally unsound. This would be quite possible if the 
dictates of science in the case were complicated and little 
known, but if the health or safety of the children were in- 
volved, wherein his defiance of science must be evident to 
all, he would be likely to be called to account. If he suc- 
ceeded in defying science, that would not be administration 
but only the misuse or the abuse of it. 

Space would not be taken here to discuss this personal- 
dictatorship concept of administration, were it not so often 
practiced and, now, in principle and practice, so rampant 
in world affairs. Probably it will forever be a part of the 
daily task of men to fight such abuse. Of all people in the 
world, educators should be clearheaded as to the nature of 

School law is thus inteq)reted in our courts. See Bohn o. Stub- 
blefield, 238 111. A. 453; also Short-Conrad Co. v. San Claire School 
District, 94 Wis. 535, 69 N.W. 387. 
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this task. Dictators can be benevolent, they can use science 
and social standards to guide their ordering; but implicit in 
their scheme is the concept that science and social standards 
are not compelling if they, the dictators, choose to set them 
aside. With the dictator, as we have seen, administration 
is essentially an art. It can be a barbarous art, as free to 
use deceit and murder as to employ science and ethics for 
attaining its ends. We see no such hideous forms of it in 
education, but our concern here is with the principle— that 
authority is the all in all and is granted to the person as his 
own, for him to use. Back of this is the “I am the state” 
idea of government. Machiavellfs advice to a prince makes 
the principle very clear by showing how it can be applied in 
its most revolting forms. 

The point here is that, when one accepts the authority of 
an oflBce as a gi*ant of power to himself personally, he is as- 
suming this authority to be superior to science and ethics 
and is claiming that he is free to use it for personal ends. 
From this it follows that administration is a personal matter, 
that the forming of any rules or principles to guide it is his 
own concern and that any such rules must arise out of his 
will, not necessarily from the nature of the job. 

If tliis discussion has served to bring to mind the two op- 
posing ways of viewing the administrative process, it must 
be clear that subject matter chosen for instruction in terms 
of one of these views would be little likely to serve, should 
the other view be desired. For the further purposes of this 
study it will be assumed that the nature of the administrative 
process derives from the nature of the service to be rendered 
—the service being viewed as the schools to be developed 
and operated, including the activities essential to their 
operation, and the nature of the administrator, of the society 
served, and of the people who do the work. A further as- 
sumption, which follows from this, will be that the energiz- 
ing power of administration includes not only the authority 
of law, but also the authority of science and the authority 
of social and professional standards, each operating in its 
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own realm. It will be assumed that these three forms of 
authority are intended by the people to operate in harmony 
—that school law is intended to instrument, never to defy, 
either science or ethical standards. It will be assumed that 
the three forms of power are assigned to the office, not to 
the person, of the administrator, and that the administrator 
is at once subject to and responsible for tlieir application, 
at places, at times, by methods, and to ends, all inherent in 
the nature of edtication as a function of the state— our state. 
This is saying that our public schools are, in fact, a part of 
the state— the state, not as a plan merely, but as a reality, a 
going concern— and that the social and political concepts 
that provide the foundations of the state provide, besides, 
the foundations of education as a function of the state. 

As for the other approach, we cannot wisely allow our 
young student to grow up ignorant of its appeals to men. 
No one can set aside lightly its claims to some basis in the 
nature of man and of societies or its claims of efficiency. 
But believing still more in the claims of democracy, and 
having accepted that as our starting point, we should hold 
strictly to our chosen course. In holding to that course, 
however, we must not close our eyes, either to the fact that 
the authoritarian view makes a strong appeal, especially to 
weak administrators and to domineering men everywhere, 
or to the fact that it will ahnost surely be present as an op- 
position force and that its approach is often insidious rather 
than open and rational. Accordingly, acceptance of the 
idea that the nature of administration derives from the 
nature of the service it manages must carry with it the ad- 
ditional idea that whoever operates in terms of that idea will 
have constantly to provide against the encroachments of 
the dictator concept. The implication here is that the sub- 
ject matter of administration must take account not only of 

Woodrow Wilson, in "The Study of Administration” (The Ameri- 
can Political Science Review, 31:28), said, "The Principles on 
which to base a science of administration fw America must be prin- 
ciples which have democratic policy very much at heait.” 
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all that combines to make up the job, but also of any and 
all things, forces, circinnstances, or conditions that tend to 
interfere with the right performance of the job. Of all the 
interferences possible, the concept of autocracy is sure to 
be one, 

5. Sciences That May Throw Light upon. These Problems 

Our starting point. If we accept the idea that the subject 
matter of public school administration is to be used to pre- 
pare young people for administrative work in oiu: schools 
and, so, that all items of the subject-matter mu.st be selected 
on the basis of their value in such training; if we accept the 
idea that the function of subject matter is to reveal the es- 
sential nature of whatever it is we desire to learn ( of facts, 
skills, attitudes, tastes) and that the essential nature of ad- 
ministration is to be found in the nature of the job to which 
administrative activity is applied; if we accept the idea ihat 
administrative authority is for specific purposes, that it is 
granted to officers but not to persons, and that, by the nature 
of its origin it is intended to instrument, but never to defy, 
either science or social standards; if we accept the idea that 
our public schools are a part of the state and not a mere 
servant to do the bidding of the state, that, being state 
schools, their policies must function harmoniously with 
those of the state, and, since the state is the people, that 
the schools must express die intellectual and cultural needs 
and purposes of the people; and finally, if we accept the 
dictates of scientific knowledge about the processes of learn- 
ing, care, and teaching, as well as about administration, we 
may now proceed to inquire as to the sources from which 
we may expect to obtain the proper subject matter for this 
field. 

Public education and the state. With these premises, it is 
clear that the schools are in no sense an independent con- 
c“em, apart from the world; instead, they derive their mean- 
ing from the part they play in the total scheme of life. 
They could hardly be more intimately interlocked in their 
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nattire with anything than they are with the state, since to 
administer a public school enterprise is to execute a function 
of the state. The public school is the state at work; to know 
the school one must know the state. In reality, then, school 
administration is a branch of public administration; further, 
the school is preparing young people for citizenship in the 
state. 

Public schools and our law. The field of law is so related 
to political science and to the effective existence of the state 
and of state schools that school administration could hardly 
neglect the field of law as a source from which to draw a 
part of its subject matter. During the past half century 
—mostly, in the past quarter century— developments in the 
field of administrative law have gone on apace. This de- 
velopment, better than almost anything else, reflects the 
essential changes that have been made and that are now 
going on in the real nature of our government. School ad- 
ministrators who are not aware of this development and who 
have not considered both the advantages and tlie dangers of 
these trends are most likely unconsciously to accept the 
ideas of the movement and to introduce practices that, while 
they are well enough suited to the management of men in 
matters affecting property rights, are not suited to the man- 
agement of men who are teaching school. 

Public schools and economics. Our schools are similarly 
interlocked with our economy. The schools must own and 
operate properties; they must employ many people. In the 
activities essential to this, the schools have to assume eco- 
nomic as well as legal rights and responsibilities. They 
must know the processes, the techniques, the forms of 
language, the customs, and the proprieties of the realm of 
industry, commerce, trade, and labor. This is a wide realm, 
and equipment for handling it must vary somewhat from 
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that best suited to private business; for, whereas the objec- 
tive of private business is profit, that of the schools is serv- 
ice. The results of effort at one of these are readily recog- 
nized and measured; as to the results of the other, it is often 
difficult to detect and next to impossible to measure them. 
In this reahn, as in the realms of politics and of law, there 
has been great change— change to w^hich there can be no 
end that we can forsee. 

Public schools and religion. The contact of our schools 
with the religious life and enterprises of the people is 
equally intimate; and, in time, we shall likely come to see 
that these relationships are more important than our prej- 
udices, so far, have permitted us to recognize. Separation 
of church and state seems as wise now as ever it did, but 
separation of religion from activities devoted to intellectual 
and cultural development need not inevitably be the result. 
Historically, religion has been as much the source of drive 
in human action as has business or politics. This may be 
expected to remain a fact about the nature of man. If of 
religion we say that it docsn"t‘,keep pace, then, perhaps edu- 
cation may have failed to do its proper part in this depart- 
ment of life. But in religion there has been change. Some 
of it, we hope, is due more to enlightment than to prejudices 
or treasured fears or superstitions. What the schools may 
be able to do to promote the gain, thiough enlightmenl, is 
yet a question, perhaps; but that school administration 
should observe and understand and work at this problem 
is clear, if we accept the idea that education is concerned 
with the whole child and the whole of society. Society will 
not discard religion; perhaps it may even demand a larger 
place for religious development. 

Public schools and our culture pattern. Besides govern- 
ment, law, business, and religion, there are other interests 
and institutions and devices, each in its place an essential 
part of our total scheme of life. Our language, our tradi- 
tions, customs, conventions, proprieties, manners, and dress; 
our common beliefs, our standards of good taste, our prin- 
ciples and standards and forms of conduct— all these and 
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the thousand lesser things that combine to form the network 
of the social fabric, the cultural pattern, the institutional 
mechanism and life of our time, are a part of the world in 
which and for which the scliool exists. 

These elements of the mechanism and processes of our 
society are equally a part of the mechanisms and processes 
of the state, the law, the economic and the religious enter- 
prises, and no less so, of the schools. They function, not 
only by setting limitations and standards that all men, in- 
cluding administrators, must respect; but also, by providing 
common viewpoints and channels or media for self-expres- 
sion and for communication, without wliich there could be 
no society. Sinc^e administration cannot fail to recognize 
these social forces, it must know how to live with them and 
how to use them; also, how to keep them alive and healthy 
and prevent their becoming a dead-hand control in schools 
that are training our young people for a culture that is 
alive and rCvSponsive to conditions and forces, new and old, 
alike. 

Public schools and the learning process. One should not 
have to present reasons for including knowledge of educa- 
tion as a part of the subject matter of school admii3istration, 
except for the facts, above presented, regarding the basic 
nature of administration. One may accept the principle 
that the nature of the administrative process derives from 
the nature of the job; but when contending forces in his 
district become strong and active, he may find it necessary 
at times to choose between yielding at one point or losing on 
all for the schools. For several reasons, such yielding grows 
on what it feeds upon; so its beginning should be a warning 
to strengthen the claims of science or of law, sometimes of 
ethics, against it. For this a knowledge of education— its 
nature, its purpose, and its anticipated products, as well as 
the processes, techniques, and materials essential to its suc- 
cess— is all that will suffice. 

This represents a point of view by which one considers the values 
or the ends toward which, a§ well as the methods by which, adminis- 
tration works. 
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Understanding the nature of public education in the sense 
here indicated— as one of the many aspects of a complex 
culture or as an enteiprise closely interlocked with all the 
other major enterprises, public and private, of society— re- 
veals that it is impossible to understand education by study- 
ing it out of this setting. To be sure, many things about 
education can be studied in isolation, or i^ear isolation; but 
these separate items are but parts, which Wve to be fitted 
into the whole, and the whole is seen only in the cultural 
complex here depicted. To try to establish the purpose of 
public education, or to organize or direct our schools, or to 
evaluate their output, without reference to this broader base, 
would be futile. 

In passing, one important characteristic of our culture 
that is profoundly important here is its tendency to change. 
The significance of this element of change, whether we think 
of it as social evolution or as mere instability, cannot «be 
overlooked if we are in search of knowledge that will reveal 
either the nature of the goals toward which the schools are 
working or the principles that guide the processes by which 
they do their work. If change is persistent everywhere, it 
cannot be denied a place among the elements diat repre- 
sent the realities of the culture of which the schools are a 
part and which it is their purpo.se to express and to impart, 
to help to improve. This fact of change has an important 
implication here. It compels our acceptance of the idea 
that much of our subject matter for administration must be 
accepted as tentative— that, somehow, we must accept the 
function of administration as a changing function, its own 
nature adjusting continuously to the changing conditions 
and processes of our society.. 

Since only to a limited extent at most, can the school ad- 
ministrator go directly to all these sources through actual 
participation in their activities, he must rely largely upon 
the sciences that have been constructed as accumulated 
knowledge about them. So— corresponding to the institu- 
tions and interests named— we would have, as sources, politi- 
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cal science (with special emphasis upon public administra- 
tion), administrative law, business management, economics, 
sociology, cultural anthropolo^, religion, history, and edu- 
cation. 

School administration and the arts and sciences. Cer- 
tainly, one could not understand modem life without some 
knowledge, also, of chemistry, physics, biology, geology, 
hygiene, physiology, and many other physical sciences. 
Certainly, he could not administer schools to fit our life with- 
out some rmderstanding and appreciation of its literature, 
art, music, and architecture. Here, however, we are assum- 
ing that students of school administration are college grad- 
uates— or near that— and that hitherto they have had general 
education as their main objective. It is presumed, too, that 
courses in the social sciences mentioned here as sources of 
subject matter for school administration, as well as courses 
in the arts and in other sciences, have been taken as a part 
of that general-education program. It is in part from what 
a student has already learned in these fields, and in part 
from selected advanced courses and by specially directed 
reading, that administration will draw its needed materials. 

As soon as one mentions the science of education as a 
source for subject matter, he opens the door to many things. 
The administrator must know education in a broad sense— 
as a purpose of the state, as an aspiration of the people, as 
a process (both social and psychological), as an organized 
and going enterprise, and as a product. It requires many 
sciences to explain education. Included especially are 
psychology and many divisions of biology, of anthropology, 
and of sociology, tliat together reveal how the facts of these 
sciences explain learning, study, play, group life, personality 
development, teaching, health care, discipline, morale, and 
all -the processes that apjiear in direct school activities. 
And to explain the material and managerial aspects, some 
knowledge is required of business, accounting, finance, 
architecture, plant development, organization, personnel, 
and public relations, to nlention the most obvious. 
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To the question of how one may hope to learn all that is 
suggested by these many realms of knowledge, when there 
are so few who can master even one science in a lifetime, 
the answers here, are ( 1 ) Complete mastery is not required; 
(2) For the general knowledge required, that is for the 
program of general education to answer; (3) Here, we are 
speaking of these fields as sources from Vhich school ad- 
ministration must get a part of its subject matter. One can 
learn something about almost everything if he cares to do so. 
Also— and this is the case, here— one can learn something 
new about what he already knows. If in political scitmee 
one has learned the main idea of the theory upon which onr 
state is designed, he already has a basis for examining the 
implications of that theory for the meaning of the word 
public, in the expression public schools. If, in a course in 
public administration, one has learned the nature of organi- 
zation or of budget control, he can quickly turn those prin- 
ciples and many of the techniques to account in the control 
of school personnel, properties, and moneys. Graduate 
study must inevitably reach further into these various 
sciences tlian the stxident will have done in his general in- 
troduction; but his excursions will be highly specialized and 
directed and will be almost as much a reorganization as an 
extension of what he has previously learned. 

If acceptance of the idea that the nature of administration 
derives from the nature of the work it has to perform; if that 
work is dictated in part by tlie nature of education (the 
service to be administered) and in part by the nature of the 
function of management, a function that we shall examine 
later; if a study of these lead us to a study of the basic 
sciences of government, law, economics and business, sociol- 
cultural anthropology, psychology, and biology; if we 
assume that in his program of general education the student 
of administration has gained a sound introduction to each 
of these great departments of knowledge, then we must 
consider how to tap each of these sources for its contribu- 
tion to the subject matter of this new field. 
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To accomplish this, we must know what it is that we want 
before we begin to look for it. To know what we want re- 
quires that we have a clear notion of the major concepts 
upon which we propose to establish schools and, likewise, 
of those concepts upon which we propose to develop the 
purposes, the structure, and the processes of administration. 
A consideration of these foundation principles should pro- 
vide some basis for establishing criteria by which to select 
our materials. 

4. The Order of Approach and the Method of Choosing Ma- 

terials from These Sources 

Subject matter defined. Subject matter is something 
used to evoke activity through which we leam. To be sub- 
ject matter, a thing must be able to evoke a response from 
us, and its nature as a stimulator will have much to do with 
the kind of response and, so, with the kind of learning that 
results. We may learn by mental or physical or emotional 
activity. We may react to what we read, what we examine 
through any of our senses, or what we imagine or think 
about or feel emotionally. Facts or principles are not neces- 
sarily subject matter at a given moment, merely because 
they arc parts of a science. They also must function in 
learning. Facts become parts of a science because they fit 
into a logical arrangement of all the facts that together ex- 
plain some part of our world; but they become subject mat- 
ter only when someone uses them to satisfy his wish to 
understand something or to appreciate something or to be 
able to do something. 

In the present case, the thing we desire to understand, to 
appreciate, and to do is called public school administration. 
To be of value as subject matter, what we use must not only 
contain some truth or information about the nature of the 
thing we are trying to learn, but it must be in a form suited 
to evoke not only learning reactions but the special kinds of 
reactions required by administration. 

To provide for learnii^g, we have to take thought of the 
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learner, of what is to be learned, and of how the two are 
brought together— in this case, through teaching. We can- 
not pause here to consider all there is to the process of learn- 
ing or how the process varies among different individuals or 
for any one individual at different times. Many of the de- 
tails are more matters of teaching and study methods than 
they are of the subject matter that wis desire to have 
learned. For purposes here, we may safely assume that 
the learner is already broadly educated and that he is ca- 
pable and desirous of moving independently in his study of 
this subject, if only he can be shown what to study. The 
function of teaching on this plane is largely to facilitate the 
process of learning by helping the s^dent to find and recog- 
nize the appropriate subject matter and to approach it in an 
orderly manner. 

What comes first. Here we may properly raise the ques- 
tion as to where the study of administration begins. Shall 
it begin with the nature of the state, with the laws by which 
the state provides for schools, with the mechanism or struc- 
ture of the Schools, with the sources of support -and plan of 
their housing and equipment, with the program of instnic- 
tion, with the process of management, with the personnel 
of instruction, with the children? All of these suggest vital 
parts of or approaches to the administrative fimction. 
Where does the story begin? The order in which they are 
here presented may seem logical and not too far from the 
order of treatment often used in textbooks. For graduate 
students, something might be said in. its favor. In reality, 
however, the administrator faces children, books, tochers, 
buildings, equipment, sources of fimds available, school 
boards— none of them in isoilation, but all together as a go- 
ing concern or as a concern to be set up and set going. 
What is back of this task, in a direct and immediate way, 

The dang» of separating what we caD subject matter from the 
reaction of the learner to it is obvious; but it is Ic^timate enough in 
auatysis if we recognize, also, that what makes a tUng subject matter 
is its capacity to evoke appropriate reactitms from the learner. 
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however, is not the theory of the state, or of free schools or 
of the gross structure of the system, but the problem of 
what to do now vidth the children. Further, if budget or 
housing or equipment or organization questions appear, 
they are at once practical questions of providing for the 
needs of the children and the teachers, here and now. 

It is not less logical, therefore, to reverse the above order 
and to begin with the existing educational problem for the 
children in question, and certainly it is far more psychologi- 
caL One sees this by asking a question or two. A super- 
intendent faced at the start of his assignment with the ques- 
tion of developing a budget does not ask what the nature of 
our state requires, but what the needs of the schools call 
for. He must consider what the state laws and his board 
rules permit him to do, but this need not concern him until 
he has foimd out what he would like to do, i.e., what the 
schools need. Thus, his first move is a search for the needs 
of the schools. For tliis he must go to tire schools them- 
selves, to education; and his first act is that of a learner, an 
investigator, a planner, with good instruction of children as 
his goaL 

As has already been explained, public school administra- 
tion is a highly complex activity, both in its origin and ex- 
ternal responsibilities and in its immediate objectives and 
processes. As an activity, it must be fitted to its obligations 
to society— the state, the church, the family, the community 
life— as well as to the child. All this must be done in terms 
of the philosophy by which these enterprises exist and in 
terms of the dictates of science, as its facts and laws apply 
directly and indirectly throughout the entire enterprise. 
The people, through their state, created the schools for the 
pmpose of education. Education for children now before 
us, therefore, is the very fiirst concern— it is education that 
is to be administered. To clinch this statement that ad- 
ministration begins with a knowledge of education, we have 
only to add that our state is a democracy, which, with us, 
is a philosophy and a form of government wherein the good 
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of using this principle into a powerful motive to learning. 
And if the end sought is not knowledge alone, but also atti- 
tudes and habits of work, then, clearly, drill— or repetition 
of experience— can help to fix it, as such, and as inseparable 
from the personality and character of the budding adminis- 
trator. 

If this brief analysis has shown why me student of ad- 
ministration will have to think from a new angle of his 
knowledge of education, why reasoning brom the laws of 
learning to the solution of problems of school organization 
or budget making is difiFerent from, but not inconsistent 
with, reasoning from those laws to the problems of teach- 
ing and care of health, it may serve to guide our inquiry 
into the several realms from which it appears we may expect 
to find the subject matter of this field. It is not meant to 
imply that our student has learned the science of education 
as a totally abstract thing. Certainly, his study of edflca- 
tional psychology dealt with real people and with people in 
groups, and his beginning pourses in education could not 
have taught him of education without some reference to the 
organization and management of schools. We shall have 
to admit, however, that- there are many teachers who seem 
to assume that administration is something extraneous, if 
not somewhat antagonistic, to their work, and some adminis- 
trators who have not yet learned how to apply education 
science in their sphere of management. 

If these brief sketches may have served to show how the 
problem of choosing subject matter for this field has arisen, 
and how important and complicated the problem has be- 
come; if in some measure, they have indicated the nature 
of the problem by revealing the nature of subject matter, 
together with the principles or criteria by which items may 
be judged to possess value as subject matter; if they have 
revealed how the roots of a science of school administration 
derive much of their sustenance from the broader field of 
the social sciences, how the immediate substance and struc- 
ture of the science are inseparable from the sciences of 
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learning and of the teadiing and care of children, and how 
difficult it is to deal with ^e nature of the administrative 
process, apart from the personality of the administrator; and 
if scane light has been thrown upon the problem of where 
to start and how to arrange materials for study, then we may 
undertake a closer examination of the several realms within 
which there is reason to believe our subject matter is to be 
found. A closer look at administration, as such; at educa- 
tion, public administration, administrative law, economics 
and business, and cultural anthropology, for what these may 
have to contribute, will be in place. 




Chapter 13. SOURCES FROM WHICH 

ADMINISTRATION'S SUBJECT 
MATTER MUST BE DRAWN 


In this chapter the various sources of administrative sub- 
ject matter are examined for why, how, and what they can 
contribute to the subject matter of this field. The most 
obvious source is the going school system itself, where one 
may look directly at administration as a going concern. 
Following this, the fields of political science, of law, of 
engineering and business, of sociology and anthropology, 
and of psychology and biology are examined for what they 
hold that is basic in any sound undertaking of public school 
administration. 

In the historical approach to a review of what we now 
have as the subject matter of this field, various approaches 
to a study of administration are examined; the existing body 
of literature is analyzed and described as to its arrangement, 
point of view, and emphasis; and the need of knowledge of 
the entire mechanism and process of education is further 
illuminated. 

In each of the other fields, attempt is made to show in 
specific ways how a knowledge of administration must in- 
clude knowledge of certain basic concepts and principles 
and many of the important facts that form parts of the sub- 
ject matter of other sciences and that have been developed 
by philosophers, scientists, statesmen, economists, and busi- 
ness experts, who had little knowledge of public education 
but wide knowledge of government, of business, and of the 
nature of societies and cultures, and who had extended 
knowledge of psychology and biology. 

487 
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Some thought is given also to how a student of school ad- 
ministration may best gain access to such a wide range of 
materials. In this connection, the task of learning so much 
is not assumed to be a problem for the teacher and textbook 
writer in this one field alone. General education must lay 
all these foundations that are really necessary to provide all 
our youth with basic knowledge about -government, law, 
economics, sociology, anthropology, psychology, and biol- 
ogy, as these sciences contribute to a general education. To 
such general education the subject matter of this field must 
extend and attach itself. The problem of how this may be 
accomplished is at least partly examined. 

1. The Subject Matter of Administration, as Such 

Subject matter must center about education. If in the 
field of administration our order of approach as students for 
learning, as instnictors for teaching, and as responsible exec- 
utives for performing it, alike, is to be directly, concretely, 
and soimdly educational, with our social, political, and edu- 
cational philosophies, and ohi- sciences of politics, adminis- 
trative law, sociology, business, ethics, cultural anthro- 
pology, . and education, as controlling backgroimds and 
foundations, then the thread upon which our items of sub- 
ject matter would be strung would be educational. Thus 
the job of management— the practical task of organizing and 
directing the schools as parts of the science of education- 
must be analyzed with a view to finding the truth about its 
nature and clews to guide us in presenting the essence of 
these truths to those who desire to learn, to understand, and 
to practice administration. 

One may think of administration in several quite diflferent 
ways and, from these, choose one way as the basis in terms 
of which subject matter would be built up. One may think 
of administration as a structure or a mechanism, in which 
case, for his subject matter he would choose facts that would 
at once descril^e and reveal the nature of the mechanism. 
One could view administration as a process. Subject mat- 
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ter then would describe the process and explain any prin- 
ciples found to be essential to its nature. One could view 
administration as authority or power to put policies into 
efiFect. Here one would be thinking of die job to be done 
and of the processes by which the schools are instituted and 
kept going, but he would be thinking of them in terms of 
the nature and possible behavior of authority or power. A 
fourth view might see the tasks of management, as such— 
the building of a budget, contracting for a building, organiz- 
ing a school or a school service, formulating a curriculum, 
conducting an investigation, holding a conference, formulat- 
ing a policy. In that case, subject matter would be 
developed about a carefully classified list of typical prob- 
lems, and the items would be chosen for the contribution 
they could make to the explanation and solution of the 
problems. 

Administrative mechanism as a center of interest. It 
would seem practically possible to build up a satisfactory 
course or a textbook on school administration from any one 
of these four views or ways of seeing the field. The first 
would seem to stress organization— the mechanism, the form 
of government— and would be likely to draw heavily upon 
the fields of political science, industry, and business for 
illustrations of types of organization and for the principles 
they represent. But all these would be applied to the prob- 
lems of school administration. Principles and typical forms 
of centrahzed vs, decentralized structures and of functional 
vs. geographical organizations would be examined. Con- 
cepts of the hierarchial relationship, of line and staff organi- 
zation, of the contacts between line and staff or cleavages 
that keep these two fmictions apart, would be major con- 
siderations. Always the problem and the solution of the 
problem would be approached from the standpoint of a 
machinery for handling it. 

Administrative process as a center of interest. The 
second approach would be thinking in terms of motion 
rather than of form, of th^ moving current rather than of the 
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system of channels holding the current to its course. The 
activity of organizing, not the resultant mechanism, suggests 
the approach. As an activity, a process, administration 
plans continuously its every move; it organizes children, 
courses, playgrounds, oflSce procedures, work programs, card 
catalogues, budgets, building programs; it directs the actions 
of subordinates, the use and disposition materials, all in 
terms of purposes and plans; it coordinates activities in terms 
of objectives, of pregrams or time schedules or progress 
charts or scientific principles; and it controls purposes, 
activities, costs, personnel, materials, properties, and results, 
both by direct command and through definite decisions, 
rules, records, plans, policies, programs, or schedules. Here 
the stress is upon action— what goes on— not upon the 
mechanism; yet, the mechanism is only a little in the back- 
ground, since it is essential as a part of the terminology by 
which one explains the nature of the process. ♦ 

Administrative authority as a center of interest. The 
third approach would be thinking in terms of the authority 
inherent in administration and would attempt to reveal the 
nature of administration by explaining the nature and be- 
havior of the power that energizes the administrative mech- 
anism and causes the process to go on. The sources and 
the nature of authority as it is created in the law, as it is set 
going through the powers of science or through the force of 
tradition, custom, or public opinion, would be kept in the 
foreground. Public administration, administrative law, the 
science of education, and the science of cultural antliro- 
pology would give a strong support to this approach. What 
does the law or what do the board’s rules require or permit? 
Where does the authority in a given case reside? How is 
authority distributed? How can legal and scientific and 
social powers be kept in their proper places and in harmony? 
These are foreground considerations in this approach, re- 
gardless of any particular school problem to which they are 
to be applied. 

The administrative job as a center of interest. In our 
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fourth approach, mechanism, process, and power are viewed 
differently. The administrative problem itself is our con- 
cern. What is it? Why does it arise? To what other 
matters is it related? How can it be met? Here the sub- 
ject matter is selected from such facts about school manage- 
ment as are necessary to reveal the full range of the admin- 
istrative decisions and actions that are required to keep the 
school project going in terms of the laws that govern it, in 
terms of the educational needs of the people it serves (as 
these needs may be revealed by science and a due respect 
for and proper application of public opinion, social stand- 
ards, and the aspirations of the people), and in terms of 
financial, physical, and other limiting circumstances that, in 
the case, must be recognized. Here, it is the administrative 
problem that stands out as our point of departure and as our 
guide. We see and analyze the problem, then seek a solu- 
tion. For it we turn to science, to the limits set by rules and 
laws, and to the public will, to tell us what it is possible and 
desirable to do; and we turn to our knowledge of mecha- 
nism, of process, and of energizing powers, as soiirces from 
which we choose principles to guide our action and decide 
our choice of methods, tools, and devices with which to 
work. It is to be remembered, of course, that an adminis- 
trative problem involves an administrative objective, as well 
as people, materials, time, authority, and the limiting cir- 
cumstances of the occasion. 

The fourth approach seems the one best suited, if only by 
the fact that it focuses attention upon the service to be ren- 
dered by administration, rather than upon administration or 
upon one or another of the phases of administration, itself. 

It seems evident that the problem of what to do must 
precede the problem of how to do it. In the writer s esti- 
mation, it is not that we have neglected to think of the sub- 
ject matter of school administration from these several ap- 
proaches and in all the terms here suggested, but tliat we 
have not thought clearly enough or fully enough about how 
to give to these several ways of viewing administration— 
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each of them quite indispensable— the place it deserves in 
choosing the subject matter of the field. That each of thmn 
suggests a part of the knowledge of administration is obvi- 
ous; that no one of them can be neglected if one is trying to 
leam administration is equally obvious. Each of them is a 
phase, an aspect of the total; or it may serve as a viewpoint 
from which to examine either the job t^ be done or the 
ways and means of doing it. 

Whatever laws or principles or patterns we have been able 
to get from a study of administration, they are what they 
are only because they have proved their worth in doing 
managerial work. To know administration, one must know 
how such principles or patterns have been developed. To 
know them only as recipes is not to know them well enough 
to use them, except in a routine fashion, as clerks and ad- 
ministrative mechanics may do, perhaps. Therefore, sub- 
ject matter must be more than a mere list of rules, routifies, 
techniques, devices, patterns, nomenclatmes, or principles. 
Only if one looks into the dejivation of these, into the stuff 
from which and the conditions tmder which- they were 
formed, can he imderstand the real nature of administration. 
To teach these things apart from the work and the purpose 
—the administrative objective— that gave rise to them is to 
give the impression that they are independent of the work. 
To teach them as features of the work itself is to put them 
into a genuine pedagogical order. 

It seems clear that organization, process, job, and au- 
thority are parts or aspects of a total, that all are essential as- 
pects of the task of getting educational work done. How 
to present this educational work in a manner so that origins, 
means, and ends, alike, can be learned as they actually are- 
together— is the question. How can one assemble the es- 
sential facts and explain the essential framework, proce- 
dures, and skills that combine to form the essence of ad- 
ministration for education? 

Admimstration interlocks with other -fields. All our 
school administrative problems center about two major func- 
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tions— the creation or founding of schools and allied educa- 
tional enterprises, and the operation of them, once they have 
been established. The former is as much background as 
it is a direct part of administration. Its subject matter is 
presented through courses in several of the social sciences, 
but especially, courses in the history of education, in educa- 
tional philosophy, in educational sociology, in educational 
psychology, and in general orientation or introductory 
courses. All these courses are required to provide the start- 
ing point for administration proper. 

Technically, schools are created through legislation, not 
through administration; but since it is necessary for the 
legislator to think of the way schools are to be run, as well 
as of what they are to be; and since it is equally necessary 
for the administrator to consider what the schools are and 
ought to be, as well as of how to run them, it is apparent 
that the subject matter of administration cannot be limited 
solely by the technical meaning of the term administration. 
Further, this legislative function does not end with giving 
birth to educational institutions. It is made continuous by 
the fact that changing circumstances change the need for 
and, so, the nature of tlie school enterprise, necessitating a 
continuous reshaping of the creating laws or charters and of 
the structures, purposes, and programs. 

This close and continuous contact of legislation with ad- 
ministration is further apparent in the work of trustees of 
colleges, boards of education, and directors of libraries or 
museums or associations devoted to education. These oflS- 
cials are minor legislative functionaries, who work largely 
at problems brought to them by those in administrative 
charge. 

It would be right to say that facts and principles pertain- 
ing to the problem of formulating educational objectives 
(for the nation, the state, the district, the school, the class, 
the child,' or a professional organization) are administrative 
subject matter. But it is equally clear that political science, 
history of education, educational philosophy, and several 
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Other fields must have an interest in these same problems, 
each from its special angle. This but further illustrates 
what has b^n noted above and what all curriculum workers 
are familiar with, that all subjects have their roots in, or 
other connections with, other subjects and other fields.^ 
Deciding what to teach about educational objectives in the 
course in administration and what, of thes4|_, to teach in other 
courses is a curriculum problem, as well as a course prob- 
lem, and its disposition may wisely vary from place to place. 
When we speak of a subject, we are not of necessity speak- 
ing of a single course. To ignore the fact that certain mat- 
ters pertinent in Course A have been taught in Course B or 
Course C is to be considerably less than clear in our pro- 
gram of instruction. 

Saying that educational objectives, as above, and the 
whole process of creating public education in all its forms 
is a part of the subject of school administration does «iot 
mean that all this is to be taught in one course only, and 
that whatever is taught of educational objectives in other 
courses is to be ignored. Hfere we are in search of the sub- 
ject matter of administration, not of the separate courses by 
which administration is to be taught. At this point, note 
is taken of tire relation of administration to the previous 
governmental function that we call legislation, and to the 
bearing that this connection has upon the relation of the 
subject matter of administration to that of a number of other 
fields. How administration contacts and utilizes these fields 
will be more closely examined later. 

Three realms of knowledge essential. When we turn to 
the second major division of our field, that of operating the 
schools, we do not let go our hold upon goverment, society, 
community, laws, traditions, religions. Instead, we act in 
terms of the responsibilities and privileges of the member- 
ship that the school holds in these over-all enterprises. Our 

The problem of the overlapping of courses still haunts most of the 
social sciences and shows that wc have built courses with too little 
concern for curriculums. 
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administrative purposes, acts, decisions, and orders become 
the working extensions of the state, of the legislature, of the 
customs, and of the social aspirations of the people. But 
these are not all it takes to run the schools; for regardless 
of what the state may will to have done, human nature sets 
limits that cannot be ignored. Here we must move in terms 
of biological and psychological, as well as of political and 
cultural law. Or, more concretely, organization and man- 
agement must not thwart but must facilitate the working 
of the laws of learning, of health, of child care and develop- 
ment, of personality growth, for which the schools exist. 
It is not good administration to build a schoolhouse merely 
as a shelter, merely as a means of keeping tiack of and con- 
trolling the conduct of children. A school building must 
become, as well, an instrument of instruction and care. Its 
function is positive, not merely neutral or negative. 

This means, then, that administration has another set of 
contacts to deal with. If we say of administration that its 
roots are to be found in government, in law, in the mechan- 
ism of our culture, then perhaps we may say, also, that its 
tendrils are entwined about the materials and activities of 
instruction, reaching into the life, the work, and the play of 
the children and their teachers. Thus administration lies 
between two sets of powerful and dominating forces. It 
must be faithful to both. These arc not two millstones that 
grind the purposes, the powers, or the activities of any ad- 
ministrator who has a proper understanding of these upper 
and nether realms; instead, they are sources from which ad- 
ministration derives many, if not most, of its purposes and 
most of its basic concepts and principles— sources that pro- 
vide the most trustworthy illumination by which it may 
study and test its own processes and mechanism. 

There is yet a third source to which we must turn, how- 
ever, as we try to take account of the elements involved in 
the activity of administration. The third source is the ad- 
ministrative activity itself. The nature of our government 
and our society tells us wliat kind of education and schools 
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we need and want; the laws of teaching and learning— die 
science of education— particularize this and tell us how we 
must proceed; but, finally, the capacity of administration to 
formulate and to direct has also to be considered. As was 
noted above, administration is carried on by persons. Men 
are not and do not act as if they were shadows of some un- 
alterable law; neither have they the cajjaraty of ghosts or 
fairies to move, at wish and successfully, to any purposes 
that they choose. Administrators are human, and, as was 
noted above, those whose affairs are being administered are 
also htunan. An order is sound only if it is properly con- 
ceived, properly formed, properly given, properly received, 
and properly responded to. This is a chain that is no 
stronger than its weakest link. 

Since in many cases there are several good ways of doing 
things; and since one acts in terms of his own knowledge, 
his own skills, his own judgment, his own taste, his own per- 
sonal wishes, often his own prejudices, there will be differ- 
ences of opinion as to the wisdom— sometimes, the fairness 
—of administration. Thus, It must be that soine plans and 
some procedures will succeed, while others fail. To admin- 
ister well, therefore, one must know the nature and capacity 
of administration itself. It was argued above that the prin- 
ciples of administration are not drawn from administration, 
as such, but from administration at work doing things. It 
follows that in our search for subject matter we shall need 
to study these thre6 realms— the social sciences, the scienc'e 
of education, and the science and philosophy of administra- 
tion-together, always checking the facts and principles from 
one with those from the other two before reaching a con- 
clusion. That is, having foimd tlie problems of administra- 
tion, we shall need to examine them separately and together, 
in the light of facts and meanings derived from the study of 
each of these three realms. 

What, then, are the problems? It would be easy to pre- 
pare a list of typical problems, but not so easy to prepare a 
list that would contain all the essential subject matter of the 
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field* To do the latter, one must think of the arrangement 
and completeness of the list. No attempt will be made here 
to present such a comprehensive list. For the results of the 
best thinking on this matter, to date, the reader is referred 
to the many current textbooks in the field, each of which 
represents the ideas of the author on this question. Here 
the purpose will be to characterize what we have so far 
done toward formulating the subject matter of the field and 
to comment upon some aspects of the task yet ahead of us 
as the writer sees it. 

Subject matter now in use. The literature of school ad- 
ministration, already extensive as a division of a university 
library, is growing rapidly. It is found in cyclopedias and 
other reference works; in broad, general treatises covering 
the whole field or a major division of it; in special studies 
of problems or divisions of the subject; and in brief reports 
or articles, devoted to some narrower problems. Tlie litera- 
ture includes fact, opinion, argument, and of recent years, 
some exhorting, perhaps. It covers what may be called the 
philosophy and the history, as well as tlie science and prac- 
tice, of administration. It is concerned with administra- 
tion s purposes, its mechanism, its authority, its processes, 
and its products. 

Referring to that part of this literature which has been 
prepared as subject matter for use in instruction, we have 
many broad, comprehensive treatises— textbooks— that at- 
tempt to present practically the entire field of school ad- 
ministration. These books are by no means identical in con- 
tent or in arrangement of materials. Some have stressed de- 
scription and explanation of the machinery, techniques, and 
methods of administration; others have stressed objectives, 
theories, principles, "with some less attention to patterns, 
recipes, and methods. In arrangement, some have begun 
with the local district, leading up to state and national prob- 
lems; others have reversed this order. Also, some have 
started from the contact of administration with instruction 
and have led outward to thq perimeter of major functions, 
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structure, and philosophy of the educational system; while 
others have worked in a course that is the reverse of this. 

Besides these broader treatments, there are treatises de- 
voted to a part of the field only. Of these there are two 
main types; one is devoted to a single unit of a school sys- 
tem, as, to a state school system or a local school system or, 
narrower still, to the college or to the h'igh school; and the 
otlier is devoted to the administration of some one function, 
such as business management, finance, personnel, or public 
relations. These narrower treatises vary in their organiza- 
tion and points of approach and emphasis in much the same 
way as do the general treatises. 

These narrower treatises have been produced because it 
was long ago found out that choice had to be made between 
a general book of immense size and separate treatments of 
special parts of the field. In citlier case, the number of 
courses offered had to be greatly extended and the treat- 
ment of special areas and functions had to be intensified. 

There is a third type of treatise, occasionally used as a 
text, but designed more especially for use in .instruction in 
a supplementary way, or witli advanced students in seminar 
work. These treatises, are related, in part, to the compre- 
hensive and, in part, to the restricted treatise types. Their 
concern has been, either with a special aspect and phase of 
the administrative service or with a special, narrow problem. 
Some have dealt largely with theoretical subjects; others, 
with very concrete matters. Educational Administration as 
Social Policy, City School Administrative Controls. The 
Management of the School Money, Accounting Procedures 
for School Systems,^ Budgeting in Public Schools, School 
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Bonds,’’ The Administration of Pupil Transportation,^ and 
The School Board Member^ are representative of a very long 
list of titles covering these more specialized and intensified 
works. 

Leaving this group of books, one moves away from directly 
instructional materials to a wide range of still more special- 
ized books, monographs, and articles, embodying the results 
of investigation and research, presenting official reports, re- 
porting the educational news, or giving expression to opinion 
in the field. 

Comments on the subject matter now available. As one 
views any one of the treatises designed as texts, he can easily 
find good or bad to say of it; more often he can say botli. 
Each of them has been designed for a special kind of teach- 
ing situation and cannot fairly be expected to serve all kinds 
of purposes. Each has brought together what the author 
regarded as the subject matter best suited to the instruc- 
tional purposes and organization and methods he had in 
mind. Considering the short time we have had to produce 
these books and the rapid expansion of the field covered by 
them (viewed in respect to objectives, to size of project, 
and to scientific knowledge available), we must say tliat the 
special defects of any one book dwindle in importance as 
one surveys the whole. That there is now a well-developed 
body of subject matter no one acquainted with it can be in 
doubt. Our present need is mainly to become more in- 
telligently critical and discriminating in its inteipretation 
and use. 

It is the writer’s opinion that, taken as a whole, there is 
an adequate amount of fact alx>ut most of our present and 
immediately forseeable problems of administration, large 
and small; a good start has been made toward an underlying 
philosophy for the field; some headway has been gained in 
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our study of the nature of administration, and from this 
some foundation in administrative principles has been 
secured. We have gone far to get an explanation of the 
necessary mechanism and the techniques and procedures of 
administration; and we have a body of school law the 
nature and scope of which om textbooks have very well ex- 
plained. Further, this literature is nt^ dead or decadent. 
It is very much alive and is showing a healthy growth. 

If one asks for negative criticism of this collection of mate- 
rials, writers will differ. Some will urge that, by its ar- 
rangement in books and by its viewpoint and interpreta- 
tion, it emphasizes the concept of autocracy while pretend- 
ing to be democratic; that it points too often to easy pro- 
cedures, when it should be pointing to right ones, that is, 
that our subject matter leans toward making administration 
an end rather than a means; that we stress the mechanism, 
to the detriment of the purpose and the nature of the func- 
tion; that we think in terms of authority, when we should 
be thinking in terms of knowledge of the case in question. 
Textbook writers have not been blind to these criticisms. 
But neither have they been blind to the fallacies of many of 
them or to the practical capacities and limitations of ad- 
ministrators. The oldest and most orthodox text that we 
have need not stand in the way of the instructor’s purpose 
to stress democratic management Many will prefer the 
kind of democracy that can be sensed between the lines of 
some of the more orthodox treatises to that which appears 
within and between the lines of a few others, whose authors 

In this area we have still far to go in sorting out and defining our 
principles. Sometimes we have confused principles with what are 
in reality tricks of the trade; even more, we have not distinguished 
clearly enough between principle and what is accepted as general 
belief or what stands as the result of general but untested observa- 
tions. There is a place for philosc^hy— we must choose values to 
Work fcnr; but there must be a place within the practice of administra- 
tion for principles of action, for principles that have been tested and 
shown to be dways valid. In this directkm there is much yet to be 
dime. 
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seem to desire mainly to focus administrative power upon a 
particular brand of social reconstruction. 

These extreme views are few, however, and they are 
already recognized as shallow, if not stupid. Certainly 
they are not important. The profession may feel a just 
pride in its administrative literature, which, in every comer 
of it, reflects the changes that have developed in education, 
even if at times these seem belated. Moreover, it has had 
no small part in conceiving these changes as well as in 
putting them into practice in our schools. What we need 
is still more textbooks and still more of the more intensive 
studies to support tlie texts. The writer’s feeling is that in 
our instmction we have, for too long and too exclusively, 
stressed training in how to administer, and that now we 
need not less emphasis there, perhaps, but much more upon 
how to find out how to administer. Besides, we need to 
make sure that our students shall become acquainted with 
the wide reahn of literatiure herein made available, and not 
alone with the content of one textbook. The reason for 
this is obvious. We want the student to be exposed to the 
subject (to all the problems), and no single book contain^ 
the whole aspect. 

There are many ways of viewing facts and there are many 
meanings of facts and principles. These the student can 
discover best for himself if he finds them in a wide variety 
of settings, such as are possible only if he reads many books. 
Further, one knows any subject only by thinking much about 
its facts and principles. One’s thought about a fact is likely 
to be nearly in proportion to the number and variety of 
settings (number of meanings) in which he finds the fact 
or in which he tries to use it or to test its use. So, wide 
exposure to the literature is the only hope we have that our 
student will know the subject and that he will not get wrong 
or incomplete ideas because of the particular presentation 
of his “one and only” book. One knows administration 
better when, beyond realizing its reaches and its problems, 
he knows the people and the institutions that are building 
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the science and the subject; when he knows that the litera- 
ture is growing and that the subject is in process of being 
expanded and remade, so that what he learns today may not 
be true a year hence, after new situations have developed 
or new facts have been discovered. 

The point here is that the subject matter of school admin- 
istration consists of much more than bare facts and prin- 
ciples. It includes all of these, to be sure; but facts and 
principles are not subject matter in this case until they are 
functioning in practice. Take the facts of finance. For 
finance to function, there must first be a purpose to serve 
(public instruction); then, there must be funds. Here we 
have all the facts and theories of school support to deal 
with. We have the practice of budgeting, that is, of ex- 
pressing specific instructional purposes and plans in financial 
terms; we have the facts of spending the funds, involving 
purchasing and inventory controls; we have accounting;^and 
we have evaluation of what our financial policies have pro- 
duced. All the way, the facts of law making, of taxation, of 
budgeting— down to the final use of the goods bought— are 
facts at work in education. Each fact and each principle 
is concrete, as well as abstract; and to know it fully as part 
of administration is to know it in this double setting. School 
money is an expression of a staters and of a community’s 
public policy. It moves by laws and is set going by oificers 
who follow those laws; it buys materials and services and, in 
this, uses the processes, techniques, and standards of private 
business. But in doing these things, school money also re- 
flects the purposes and the processes of classroom instruc- 
tion. What do the teachers and children need? When do 
they need it? How much do they need? To answer, one 
must know how children learn and how teachers teach. 

Our textbooks in school administration vary less in the 
facts and theories they offer than in the presentation of those 
facts and theories in their proper educational setting. That 
there should be a lag in this phase of our subject-matter 
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development is very easy to understand. In most class- 
rooms, one can detect a corresponding lag in methodology. 
And note how long it took guidance to learn to think in 
terms of the learning and teaching processes, instead of in 
terms of organizing and directing children. If this is still 
a major weakness of our subject matter in administration, at 
least we have made substantial headway in our efiForts to 
overcome it. 

If one were to try to characterize the subject matter of 
school administration proper in the light of the materials 
we have assembled in our textbooks, to date, and in the light 
of the best our wider literature oflFers, as a conception of 
what that subject matter should include, he would find that 
it includes facts and principles, with descriptions, analyses, 
explanations, and interpretations, bearing upon problems 
centering about the following: 

1. The purposes of education— conceived in the light of 
our social and political philosophy, of the specific needs 
and capacities of students and communities, and of the 
practical circumstances and possibilities. 

2. The program and activities of education— explained in 
terms of its purposes, as above; in terms of the process of 
formulating it in any given case; in terms of its organized 
subject matter, as curriculimis, courses, special services, and 
activities. 

3. The administrative organization of the personnel and 
materials of education— for the care and coimseling of chil- 
dren; for instruction and allied servic'cs; for direction, co- 
ordination, and control— all with a view to establishing 
purposes, defining responsibilities, and locating and channel- 
ing authority. 

4. The nature and activities, the possibilities and limita- 
tions of the administrative process— as it operates in terms 
of law, or as it operates through the discretion of officers; 
and as it carries out its essential functions of planning, or- 
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ganizing, directing, coordinating, and controlling, in die 
definition and solution of representative problems from all 
parts of the field. 

This subject matter would deal with purpose, program, 
structure, process, and authority, because each of these is an 
indispensable part. It would deal >\^ith instruction as it 
would with properties and business, not as an independent 
element, but as a part of a unified enterprise. It would deal 
with school and with the state, but it would think of the 
school as a part, not as a tool or as a subject, of the state. 
It would deal with teaching and with management, but they 
would be treated as colleagues, not as antagonists. Mechan- 
ism would be thought of as alive, as functioning, and also as 
changing or growing. Authority would be something ob- 
jective and impersonal, to be respected and used, not a 
private possession to be feared or sought after for •selfish 
gain. 

With this brief characterization of administrative subject 
matter before us, in lieu of a more complete topical outline 
of it, we may now turn to its contacts with other fields. 
Only hints have been given as to how administration draws 
sustenance from other fields. The nature of these contacts 
are believed to be very important in giving meaning to the 
school and to its administraticm. An attempt may be made 
to indicate a little more fully what these contributions are. 
What of government, of law, of the nature of society, of our 
culture, of business, of psychology must the administrator 
know in order to understand school administration? 

2. Subject Matter from Political Science 

The word “public” in public education. Our concern here 
is with public education; accordingly, account must be taken 
of the public. This we can do only by study of the govern- 
ment that creates and, so, gives purpose and form and pro- 
vides ways and means for the schools— the enterprises that 
are to be administered. 
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It is obvious that states must careate courts, poUce, armies, 
schools, all as means of attaining their own, the states’, pur- 
poses. It is obvious, too, that they must provide eac^ of 
these services with administrative authority, accordingly. 
The purposes of education here being to contribute to the 
well-being of the state, one can understand the schools only 
if he| vmderstands the state itself. A state is the sum of the 
efforts made toward the attainment of the various purposes 
it sets up for itself, the fimctions it performs, the powers it 
assumes and exercises. Each function— in this case, public 
education— thus becomes, in fact, a part of the state. Thus, 
by its origin and nature, the public school is the state at 
work. Whoever takes charge of the school becomes an 
officer of the state, responsible for keeping that enterprise 
faithful to the over-all purposes of the state as a whole. 

Our schools and the nature of our state. Since to under- 
stand a part of any unit, one must understand the whole, it 
is apparent tliat the nature and purposes of our schools can 
be understood only if we comprehend the nature and pmr- 
poses of our government itself. This calls for a knowledge 
of the foundations of the state— our pohtical philosophy, to- 
gether with the social philosophy that it expresses. These 
are to become the foundation of our philosophy of educa- 
tion and, so, of school administration, Wliat is this self- 
government idea? What is democracy— its purposes, its 
processes, its possible forms, its capacity to do work, its 
strengths, its weaknesses? To be intelligent in this realm, 
one must know these matters as they were bom and as they 
have existed in history; he must know them by compara- 
tive study of other concepts of government, and he must 
know them as they are behaving in our aiuntry today in the 
various divisions— Federal, state, and local— of our govern- 
ment. 

School administration as government. In the second 
place, one must know the program or programs of our gov- 
ernment, of which education is but one of many units. 
There is a program of protection a^inst outside enemies. 
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through military and diplomatic agencies, and against 
dangers from within, through police, courts, health, and 
public-safety agencies. There is a vast and growing pro- 
gram of social developmental service, carried on through 
many separate agencies devoted to recreation, entertain- 
ment, education, promotion of the arts, experimental and 
other forms of research, exploration service, and dissemina- 
tion of knowledge. There is a third pi1>gram, in which the 
government assumes ownership and control of properties 
and business and conducts economic enterprises believed 
to be useful to the economy and the general welfare of the 
country. The public schools, which are a feature of the 
second of these three groups of complex and far-reaching 
activities, can be understood only if we see them fulfilling 
a proper part in tlie total structure. One understands all 
this government activity only if he has studied many of tlie 
chapters of our broader treatises on political science. Fur- 
ther, a study of the public school program without ^some 
knowledge of this political setting of public education in 
our country is almost certain to result in a distorted and in- 
complete understanding of it. 

In the third place, one must know the structure of our 
government and the theory upon which powers and respon- 
sibilities are distributed to Federal, state, county, township, 
city or town, and district. The mechanism of our scheme 
of public education fits into this greater framework, ex- 
presses this theory of distributed powers, and should func- 
tion harmoniously with other parts of this structure. 

In the fourth place, along with government purposes, 
programs, and structure, one must know the processes by 
which work goes on. How does our country decide what 
functions it will assume? How does it design a plan, an 
organization, for doing the work? Finally, how does it 
proceed in doing this? Here we come face to face with ad- 
ministration as an activity. We must have ways by which 
the government decides to take on new services or to close 
out services no longer useful. We must have ways of 
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planning for what we are to do. We must have ways of 
creating and assigning authority and responsibility. This 
is the legislative function. Following this comes administra- 
tion, or execution of the plans. The extent of the latter 
feature of our government is very great and is growing 
faster than any other feature. Administration by indi- 
viduals and by boards, committees, tribunals, panels, and 
commissions, in endless variety, represents the cutting edge 
and, in a sense, the growing edge of our government as it 
does its work. In scope, these agencies serve the nation 
as a whole, the state, or a more local unit of government; 
and they carry on, in almost endless variety, what we call 
our public services. 

There are many aspects of public administration. It 
operates in terms of laws, to be sure; but beyond the law, 
in all administrative work, there is wide room for the use of 
discretion. Certain of our Federal administrative tribunals 
have exceedingly wide powers of discretion, being governed 
only by the broadest and most general statutes. The 
school board also has quite wide discretionary powers. In 
this freedom to rule at will we are already seeing some 
dangers to democracy through the development of the evils 
of bureaucracy. 

Human nature (a major consideration where discretion 
is involved) is much the same in all these services, whether 
it is working on education, at the control of railroad tariffs, 
or in operating an electrification project. School admin- 
istrators need to understand our whole scheme of public- 
administration activities (1) because education is one of 
them and (2) because they are alike in principle and, to 
some extent, in the devices and procedures that they use. 
They are alike, too, in being the interpreters of public pur- 
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poses and the determiners of what oiur country is to mean 
to us in protection and cultural support and uplift. By the 
nature of our government, there can be no better perspective 
for school administration than that a£Forded by an under- 
standing of the administrative activities of its many depart- 
ments. How do we direct our public health services? How 
do we handle our system of courts, om: police services, or 
manage the army and navy? How <fo we control interstate 
commerce? How have we recently controlled prices and a 
hundred other services on a national scale? How do we, 
and how else might we, control education? All of these 
combine to make our government. All of them are admin- 
istering laws, or services, as one may view it They must 
be kept together, each as a part of the whole. 

School administration and public finance. A special part 
of government and, so, related to its purpose, program, 
structure, and process alike, is the problem of ways and 
means. Schools, like other government services, iiave to 
be supported. Taxation for schools has a few special 
matters ' to consider, but^these in no way negate the basic 
principles of taxation. School finance is but a part of the 
problem of public finance, whether one is thinking of the 
theory and practice of taxation, of public economy, or of the 
practical question of getting income for the schools. We 
have to budget for the schools and account for school 
moneys as we do in the case of other services, and the prin- 
ciples and techniques are much like those in use throughout 
the government. Spending or purchasing for the schools is 
little different in principle from that essential in all public 
services. Trying to manage school finance without know- 
ing public finance is to invite disjunction in our public 
services, to invite narrowness of view and what that brings of 
misimderstanding and poor management. 

School administration builds upon a general education 
program. If this may serve to indicate points of contact be- 
tween the subject matter of school administration and that 
of political science— especially, that part of the latter which 
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we call public administration and public finance— we may 
ask, How can all this be drawn into the subject of school 
administration? As has already been suggested, much of 
this will normally be learned in high school and college as 
part of the general education program. The part that 
school administration offers is that which is necessary to 
show how education fits into these other services; how it 
works with them; how it uses the same basic concepts and 
principles and many of tlie same forms, processes, tech- 
niques, and methods. In this the purpose is to get the stu- 
dent to see public education as a responsible division of our 
government, as one of many public services, and not as 
something subordinate to and obeying orders from a super- 
power. Its obligation is to keep education what our country 
ought to have as education. This is creative work and it 
is government in the highest sense only if it is properly con- 
ceived and kept attuned to the nature and piuposes of our 
nation. 

A course in school administration cannot stop to teach the 
rudiments; it must assume that these are understood and, in 
presenting such a problem as school support, it must explain 
the plans and theories, not in isolation, but as features of a 
state and local revenue system. In its study of how to in- 
troduce and manage research in a school system, tlie prob- 
lem can be greatly illuminated by a consideration of the 
uses a n d management of research in other branches of gov- 
ernment, to say nothing of the way these sources may be 
drawn upon by school research. A discussion of school 
public-relations work could be greatly illmninated by knowl- 
edge of the way public opinion is drawn into the processes 
of legislation and administration and of the way, in govern- 
ment, soi.md public relations work through dissemination 
of information can be confused with dangerous propaganda 
campaigns. 

If it is not, then that deficiency should be overcome by directed 
reading when no other way is possible. School administration cannot 
take over the whole of this foundation building work. 
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Government road-building programs cannot be ignored 
by those who are reorganizing school districts; city zoning 
work, park system, and traffic regulations cannot be left out 
in our study of locations for school buildings; the machinery 
and processes of public-health services cannot be ignored 
by school systems. What the nation or state may be doing 
to foster infant industries, to improve living conditions of 
people, to expand opportunities for redreation as a means 
of protecting health and elevating the cultural level, to dis- 
seminate information to the people, to improve international 
relations, to prevent war, and to care for the unfortunate- 
all this is of concern to the school, for the school is working 
as an instrument of this effort at social progress, as well as 
at the task of preserving the best in our culture and main- 
taining the cultural level against the forces that hamper and 
pull it down. Our government, in this broad sense, is thus a 
major part of the basis for understanding public schools and 
their management. 

3. Subject Matter from the Realm of Law 

Public education and the field of law. School law has 
come to be an extensive field for study, whether one thinks 
of the state school statutes or of the court decisions that have 
re.sulted from litigation, or of official rulings of attorneys 
general or other high authorities, or of the rules and regula- 
tions— the sublegislation— of school boards and trustees. 
Much of this law is, in fact, the starting point for the study 
of school administration and has been so recognized in our 
textbooks and teaching. To the school law all must turn 
for definition of purposes, programs, organization, powers, 
and many of the major proc*edures that affect the schools.’* 
The school district can sue and be sued, it can lay and col- 
lect taxes, by right of eminent domain it can purchase and 
own any property needed in its work, it can contract for 
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services or materials, it can make rules for the conduct of the 
schools and state universities. Other separate enterprises 
are similarly supported by charters or by other founding and 
controlling instruments of law. 

These bodies of law vary from state to state, but in prin- 
ciple they all reflect the same basic idea of the part that 
education is to play as a function of the government. The 
schools are free, all children and youth may, and certain of 
them must, attend. For this reason the state is divided into 
districts, varying widely in detail of purpose and size and 
program and management, but small enough so that schools 
will be local in nature. ’•'* Through all the school codes of 
the states one can find these basic principles showing. The 
laws differ in endless ways, but all reflect the same underly- 
ing political purposes and the same social and legal prin- 
ciples. 

Whether one refers to the constitutional and statute law, 
or to the various books or codes of rules and regulations— the 
administrative law— he can say that law is a very direct part 
of what we call the facts and principles and, so, of the sub- 
ject matter of school administration. But there is more 
to this matter than knowing as routine the laws and rules 
by which we have to administer the schools. There is the 
whole concept of the science and philosophy of law itself 
and, especially, the newer concept of the science and philos- 
ophy of administrative law, as it has been developed in our 
country. School laws and rules are but one expression of 

For education it is important that we do not use nation- or 
state-wide laws to form and direct learning activities that fAie essen- 
tially individual in their natures, or to control for community relation- 
ships to the school. For the philosophical background of this, see 
John Dewey, The Puhlic and Its Problems. New York; Henry Holt 
and Company, Inc.. 

One interested in the broader aspects of administrative rules and 
regulations will find an illuminating exposition of the problems in 
Frederick E. Blachly and Miriam E. Oatman, Federal Regulatory 
Action and Control. Washington, D.C. 
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our law, and to know its nature and its possible uses and 
abuses one should have at least some notion of that larger 
realm— jurisprudence— which they represent.” 

The school law proper consists of certain provisions in the 
state constitution (not all states) and a collection of statutes 
(sometimes organized as a code). ' This body of law creates 
the school system, at least as a plan, feady for action of the 
people. The people must apply theseHaws by taking up and 
assigning the authority provided for. This they can do by 
following what is prescribed in the law. In the law, be- 
sides the creating of the schools, provision is made for tlieir 
operation. The scheme of operation is eflFected by two 
means. The first is by the statutory provisions. These, 
being alike for all parts of any one state, must be in broad, 
general terms that require interpretation for application to 
any specific situations. For this latter purpose, the statutes 
provide for certain ofiBcials— state officials, to see that the 
statutes are made effective in all districts, and district 
officials, to attend to actual details of application locally. 
The second means is that the statutes empower these offi- 
cials to make and enforce any rules they" may require in 
carrying out their duties.” Usually it is provided that in- 
terpreting the laws and extending them in the form of 
special regulations shall be in the hands of a board— a state 
board of education for the state as a whole, and a county 
and/or district board of education for local units— and that 
actual application or execution of the laws in each case shall 
be in the hands of a single officer— a state superintendent or 
commissioner, or a district superintendent. In most states. 
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a middle coordinating link in the managerial mechanism is 
provided for by a county board and executive. 

The administrator’s attitude toward the law. It is true 
that one can learn the routine of this vast network of legal 
control somewhat incidentally, while studying the schools as 
they are, and can get on as an administrator; but he will get 
on better by keeping out of the law’s way than by bringing 
it into positive and constructive action in shaping and direct- 
ing the school system. One cannot rightly think of these 
legal frameworks and purposes in his school system as mere 
restraints, as the boundary lines of his little realm. Properly 
conceived, they are far more than that. They embody con- 
cepts of the basic laws of the nation; as application of that 
law, they are expressions of a theory of public administra- 
tion. Only by imderstanding their legal nature— along with 
their political, as well as educational, purposes— can one 
understand their administrative .significance, without which 
one’s use of them must remain on the level of the mechanic, 
instead of on the level of the statesman, as it should be. 

The function of administration can be understood as law 
at work in the accomplishment of the purposes of the nation, 
the state, the community— school administration, as law 
accomplishing our educational purposes— only if one has 
this general picture of the legal nature of administration so 
clearly in mind that it will affect his thinking and his deci- 
sions on administrative problems. To gain such an xmder- 
standing, one must have thought more than casually about 
such political principles as that of separation of powers; 
about the historical facts of the way administration has been 
expanded as a function of our government in the past few 
decades;^* and about the efficiency-engineering movement, 
with its effects on practices in all business administration. 

Law and rule by man. Administration is rule by man. 

See The president’s Couunittee on Administrative Management, 
Administrative Management in the Government of the United States. 
Washington, D.C.: Superintendent of Documents, GovOTimrait Print- 
ing Office. 
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The field of public administration is created and limited by 
legislation. Where the law leaves off, rule by man begins 
and from there carries on to the limits of its legal confines. 
If legislation assigns very wide fields to administration, then 
many questions of detail will arise. 

In administering, it will be necessary to decide what pur- 
poses and procedures for which no statutory prescriptions 
are available are to be followed, and to have machinery 
that will provide guidance and inspection; often it may be 
necessary to provide penalties for not following directions. 
Soon, in such cases, an extensive body of regulations— sub- 
legislation, it has been called— develops. In some cases, 
also, the major law has empowered the administrator (in- 
dividual or board ) to adjudicate cases and to enforce penal- 
ties. Is this a negation of the principle of division of 
powers, of checks and balances; or is it a new kind of gov- 
ernment function? The science and the philosophy of law 
have tried to determine this. 

This development of rules and regulations has gone to 
great lengths in our Federal government and has grown 
extensively in our state and local governments. The school 
board is just such an administrative body, operating for the 
state; but each board is limited to a small territory. School 
boards have wide powers and, in practice, have used rules 
and regulations to guide and control actions affecting the 
schools. The practice of using rules is growing, partly be- 
cause they are found practically useful in any school sys- 
tem; but more and more they are becoming a necessity as 
the growing complexity of school administration makes a 
more formal control the best insurance against misunder- 
standing, neglect, and abuse in management. 

Upon the question of sublegislation, legal writers have 
fomid much to say. Some see in the movement a trend 
away from rule by law and consider it a giave error.*'® 
Others regard it as a natural, a logical, and an inevitable 

William B. Munro, "Our Vanishing Government of Laws.” Cali- 
fornia Law Review^ 31:49-58, 
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growth, fully consistent with our cultural development and 
altogether desirable. Vl^licn one considers the nature and 
the possible uses or equally possible abuses of discretionary 
power in school administration, it is apparent that this ex- 
tensive literature on the nature of administrative law must 
have much in it tliat could throw light on our task of writing 
regulations, of developing policies, of delegating authority, 
of making school assignments, and of evaluating the work 
of school executives. 

A few samples more specific in application may serve to 
indicate what our subject matter might wish to draw from 
the field of law. Among the several volumes on school law 
now available,-" there is a series of yearbe^oks of school law. 

There are, besides, numerous reports of re- 
searches in the field and a growing current literature on the 
subject. In a sense, the literature on school law has grown 
up on the side, at times aloof from and independent of ad- 
ministration; yet its contact with practical management is 
apparent, e\ en if much of what it offers has not as yet been 
woven into the textbooks on scliool administration. 

To begin with, our field of administration is not self- 
sufficient. It is neither apart from law and government, on 
one side, nor from the instructional activities in the schools, 
on the other. Public schools are a legal enterprise because 
they are state schools. They administer the laws that create 
and define them as truly as they administer instruction and 
the services that go with it. If school administration is to 
be responsible it should use the law in a manner consistent 
with the nature of law. If law is a growing thing, then ad- 
ministration should not apply it as if it were fixed and un- 
changeable.-'^ Law has grown up from custom in con- 
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formity with our social and moral standards. It is a feature 
of our total scheme of life and, by necessity, has been shaped 
to fit into the total Law is intended to be stabilizing in 
its effect, but it should not be deadening. In life there 
must be a compromise between absolute certainty and 
security on one side, provided by a body of unalterable law, 
and on the other, freedom to change, tp live as time and 
circumstance indicate or compel. ^ 

Law and administration must cope with social change. 
If our theory of education is sure of any one point, it is that 
education has to meet continuously changing circumstances. 
Management suited to the curriculum of 1850 would almost 
certainly destroy the possibilities of the curriculum of 1950. 
Financial management in use a half century ago would leave 
many of our schools stranded today. Law must grow, not 
by addition alone, but also by reinterpretation and adjust- 
ment to new meanings. We must get the spirit of growth 
into our way of thinking of school law and into our ways of 
working wiA it. 

Law can grow in three w-ays: by legislation that adds, 
changes, or repeals; by judicial interpretation that applies 
old principles to unforseen cases; and by administration that 
uses discretionary power to meet situations covered only by 
a broad statute or rule. If one thinks of law as a growing 
thing, he must regard administration as responsible for a 
part of that growth. This means that administration must 
know something about how law grows;*®* it must think of 
law, not alone as a command to halt here or as an order to do 
this and then that, but also, as the rule best suited, for ac- 
complishing the state’s educational purposes as time goes on. 
This view causes one to look as carefully at the job as he 
does at the law; not to yield to the law, but to search the 
law for meanings that can be applied to the case. When a 
law makes the perfonnance or work diEBcult or tends to de- 
feat educational ends, it is time for administration to advise 
See Frederidc R. Coudert, Certainty and Justice. New York: 
Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 1914. 
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die legislative authority that new legislation is needed. 
When the law leaves one to use discretion, he should use 
it, but without defying the law."® 

Control of discretionary power, a problem. The use of 
discretionary power is unavoidable in all management, for 
lawmakers cannot forsee what applications their rules are 
to have in work like running a school system. A few things 
that administrators need to know about this kind of power 
include these: why such power is provided; that it is limited; 
that it is always assigned to oflScers, not to persons; that it is 
to supplement the law, not to thwart it; and that it is easily 
abused. The reason it is provided is that we believe it is 
safer to leave some matters to the decision of. an oflBcer who 
is present, who has a chance to understand, and who is re- 
sponsible for the work. The assumption is that the use of 
discretion means the use of science to refine and extend the 
i^ule of law in our management. 

School administration needs this concept of discretionary 
authority. Yet, how often such power is used for personal 
rather than official ends. How often it is made a primitive 
weapon to enforce silence, when discussion might produce 
the very enlightenment needed. 

Discretion lies with the board of education to assign. This 
the board may do through decisions, case by case as occasion 
demands, or through a set of regulations. A little study of 
law can greatly illuminate these two procedures. The one 
builds up case decisions as a set of precedents; the other 
anticipates decisions and cases by formulating rules to cover 
the major purposes, assignments, plans, programs, and pro- 
cedures as its policies. The latter is more definite and more 
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likely to be checked up and made eflFective by a board; 
so it is more likely to restrain the administrator who likes to 
use discretion as a personal power. The small and mean 
administrator fears the rules because they command him to 
be consistent in the use of discretion. Administrative law 
and public administration both have a wide literature on 
how to formulate such a body of rules, on what they should 
cover, and on how they should be used In practice.-'* Those 
lessons can be learned and made a part of the explanation of 
both the theory and the practice of school administration. 

Direct control of people lessening. In the early years, 
the school-district meeting did much legislating for the 
school, leaving little for the board of education to do. As 
population centers grew, this practice became impractical. 
This tended to separate the people from their schools and 
to exchange direct for representative government. In re- 
cent years, there appears a tendency for school boards to 
conduct more and more public hearings.-’^ Many o^ these 
are held to discuss proposals affecting school policy, but not 
a few are used to defend rights, which show that, when the 
people lose close contact with their schools, either the man- 
agement tends to be less in line with public wishes or the 
people are disturbed by lack of understanding of what the 
schools are doing. The matter of when, why, and how to 
conduct such a hearing .should be approached both as a legal 
and as an administrative problem. The long controversy 
between lawyers and judges, on the one side, and public 
administrators, on tlic other, concerning powers of boards 
to make and enforce rules in their special fields, have thrown 
important light upon all sides of this problem. Together, 
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they offer much that is of value to school administrators.^® 

Thus, whether one considers the statutory laws that gov- 
ern the schools or the rules and policies by which boards ad- 
minister the statutes, it is apparent that school administrators 
must know much statutory law and much of the basic theory 
and practice of administrative law, in order to direct our 
schools. Laws governing school-board elections and elec- 
tions to raise taxes, to issue bonds, to change district lines, 
and the like; laws and ordinances controlling health, sanita- 
tion, protection against fire and accidents; laws limiting 
school debts, and providing for compulsory attendance, the 
payment of tuition by nonresidents, the transportation of 
pupils, various kinds of insurance, aird the tenure and re- 
tirement of teachers; laws governing the rights and liabilities 
of members of the board and of the district; laws governing 
forms of contracts and forms of official records—these sug- 
gest what a wide range of direct responsibility the schools 
have for law observance and law enforcement. Then, 
when it comes to discretionary powers, otlier legal angles 
appear in all these types of cases and hundreds of others, in 
questions affecting the rights (rf pupils, of teachers, and of 
parents, in any of many kinds of situation. 

Finally, there is the everyday process of administration 
ill which the law (statutory and discretionaiy* ) flows through 
the channels of the managerial mechanism of tlae school. 
How is that law affecting those who set it going, those whose 
personal efforts carry it into effect and convert its energy 
into work done? How is it affecting those outside— parents, 
citizens, and taxpaveis — and those wdio serve the schools — 
merchants and workmen? How is tlie law behaving? 
Does it properly express and support or does it defy the 
social and ethical rules and standards to which we are ac- 
customed in the profession? Does this law lie like a dead 
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hand or like an iron hand upon our schools, or is it being 
kept awake and sensitive and growing? 

4, Subject Matter from the Fields of Engineering and Busi- 
ness Administration 

Schools a business enterprise. Note has been taken of 
the extensive contact between schools and business. The 
schools must raise and expend large fuii^s; they must own 
and operate extensive properties and be responsible for the 
sound economic development, maintenance, and operation 
of them. Incident to this, the schools must employ help, 
enter into contract, formulate policies, keep records, and 
make reports, much as does business. , It is true that edu- 
cation is a public business, that it is conducted for service 
and not for profit, but its conduct involves constant use of 
the instruments, processes, and techniques of private busi- 
ness and must assume most of the obligations that are es- 
sential in our private economy. In school administration 
all this is referred to as school business management. 

The difference between school business and private busi- 
ness is important in one respect. Wlien one, buys wheat, 
he can know how much he gets for his money and also, 
rather exactly, what quality. In education, one may know 
how many children his money is providing for, but the qual- 
ity of education is dependent upon the children as well as 
upon the services and materials and, at best, the return for 
ones expenditure is rather intangible. The more science 
finds out about education, however, the more satisfactorily 
we axe able to evaluate the educational product; and fur- 
ther, progress toward still more useful ways of evaluating 
seems a fair prospect. 

Deciding whether to plant wheat or com in a field, 
whether to invest in land or bonds, whether to plan to en- 
large or to lighten one’s stocks of merchandise by a given 
date, whether to accept a proffered loan, whether to invest 
in a promising new venture— these are typical problems of 
the business world and surely the solution of them calls for 
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careful analysis, for comparison, and for not a little guess- 
ing. Parallel in education are decisions on whether to al- 
low classes to increase from thirty-five to forty pupils or to 
employ more teachers; whether to budget an available sum 
for developing a new department in the high school or to 
provide equipment needed in work now going on under 
handicap; which of three possible school sites to choose, 
the cost being alike in all; whether to introduce nui*sery 
education or to put more money into kindergarten and pri- 
mary work; whether the state should provide free medical 
education. The two sets of problems differ in tliat, in the 
one, action is taken in terms of economic values; whereas, 
in the other, the values sought are educational. In both 
there are miknown elements, so there is guessing and some 
risk is taken. 

It is clear enough that the economic evaluating is not lack- 
ing in the educational problems; for one must judge whether 
so much nursery instruction is worth a defined amount of 
some other kind, whether shop instruction for 100 boys is 
worth more or less than supervision of art for, say, 1,000 
children. Both types of problems require thinking in tenns 
of dollars; but business asks how many dollars I shall have 
at the end of the transaction; education asks, how much edu- 
cational (intellectual, social, moral, aesthetic, physical) de- 
velopment I shall have. Business can count its dollars at 
the end and be sure to know what gain or loss has resulted. 
Education can count pupils taught and hours of teaching; 
and, for practical purposes, it is learning to talk quantitatively 
about its educational product. Yet, that product is in the 
form of knowledge, skills, personality, health, taste, the real 
values of which are not found by offering them at once in 
the market. Their worth can be measured only by what 
they do for the child all through his life. Even if that could 
somehow be gathered up and counted, we still could not 
know what he might have developed of all these capacities 
and traits, had he had no schooling. 

Special aspects of school business. It cannot be said that 
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education does not have its own special problems, or that 
we have any hope at all of developing a final means of meas- 
uring all the outcomes of education. Today society puts a 
high value upon certain qualities of character that reflect 
certain views of life; but history shows that these values 
shift with time and circumstances. The styles of hats and 
of morals both change; and so, if education means life, its 
goals must change. We may provide our children with 
moral attitudes, habits, and standards appropriate for today 
that may cause their children concern and their grandchil- 
dren chagrin. We all want a fixed, unchanging (safe and 
secure) world; but we cannot have that kind to live in. 
We educate toward our own ideal of a good world— perfect, 
secure, peaceful— and along comes a gasoline age and then, 
quickly, an atomic age, and many of education’s older 
equipments fit our children badly or, it may be, not at all, 
for the life that they have to live. 

Education, aware of the problem that this experience pre- 
sents, is working hard to meet its challenges. The point 
here is that whatever we jdo in the realm of choosing in- 
struction to fit these changing values, it still will be true that 
the school has to operate within and by the rules of our busi- 
ness economy. When, after a study of their educational 
values, we cannot choose which of two things to buy, we 
still have to face the fact of cost. Often comparison of these 
values can be illuminated by expressing each of them in 
terms of its cost. Thus it is that our most philosophical and 
scientific problems push us back into the realm of business 
and economy. 

Keeping these values (economic as well as philosophical 
and scientific) in their proper places is a major aspect of 
the problem and process in all school administration. Along 
with the question of which of two articles or programs or 
procedures costs the more must be considered the question 
as to which of the two seems to offer the more in educational 
value at the price. School administration cannot ignore 
either. 

What contribution to the subject matter and the science of 
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school administration, then, may we gain from a study of the 
business world? Thinking in terms of university curric- 
ulums, one would expect to find knowledge of the prac- 
tices of business planning, budgeting of funds, purchasing, 
storing, contracts, building construction, business account- 
ing, cost analysis, operation and maintenance of properties, 
and personnel work— together with the theories and prin- 
ciples underlying practice in schools of engineering, schools 
of business, commercial schools, and departments of eco- 
nomics. 

What administration must have from these fields. Basic 
to an understanding of school management in this area 
would be a general understanding of economic theory— at 
least, the elements of accounting; good command of Ameri- 
can history, with emphasis on social, industrial, and com- 
mercial developments; and some understanding of the ele- 
ments of both public and private finance. If this could be 
a part of general education in the high school and early 
college courses, it should be possible, without distortion of 
the aims of general education, for those who were properly 
guided to add in the senior year a course in business law, a 
course in business organization and management, and work 
looking toward personnel management. 

Thinking in terms of the literature and of developments 
in these areas— with which school administrators should be 
familiar— and of how education has made contact with what 
engineering and business have made available, one would 
recall at once the eflSciency-engineering movement of the 
nineties. The school-survey movtmient, beginning in 1910, 
has reflected this same point of view and used many of the 
processes and techniques developed by such men as Fred- 
erick W. Taylor and his followers in the engineering pro- 
fession. There is now an extensive literature'^” in the fields 
of business, engineering, and economics, in which one may 

For an excellent bibliography, covering the earlier lilerahire of the 
engineering movement, see C. Bertrand Thompson, TJie Theory and 
Practice of Scientific Management. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Com- 
pany, 1917. 
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find, explanations that cover almost every important phase 
of school business. The principles ( and many of the proc- 
esses) of budgeting for schools and of purchasing, of ac- 
counting, of debt financing, of personnel management, of 
plant maintenance and operation, of contracts, of insurance, 
of salary and wage scales, of payroll control, of storage and 
distribution of supplies, of inventories, .-of property records 
and accounts, of o£5ce management^; o^ building construc- 
tion, of (pupil) transportation, and other matters are not 
peculiar to any one kind of business. 

Education should go to these somrces for subject matter 
for two reasons. First, they contain basic and directly use- 
ful information; second, by exposure to tliis literature, a 
school executive would gain a closer knowledge of the busi- 
ness world. He should know the world of business, both 
because he is prepai'ing children for life in that world and 
becau.se, in his management of schools, he will have to par- 
ticipate in it as a responsible member. Any lack of under- 
standing of business affairs generally will be reflected in 
shaky judgments and inadequate understanding of prob- 
lems, which, in turn, may lead to loss of leadetship witih his 
board and community. 

Our present books on school business administration are 
excellent. They show tliat their authors are well grounded 
m the science of business. Yet, although those books are 
not very old, their authors must see by now that they did 
too little by way of exposing the student to the literature 
here under discussion. In this case, as in that of the sub- 
ject matter to be drawn from political science, public ad- 
ministration, and law, education has not done the scientific 
groimdwork, the basic research, in these fields. At best, 
education has explored special problems and areas, for 
which most of the basic work had been done before in these 
other sciences.®® Our students should be sent to the foun- 
tain heads of this knowledge, from which they cannot fail 
to gain a firmer rmderstanding of school business and, at 

On this point we have about enough exceptions to prove the rule. 
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the same time, to get what we have previously too much 
neglected to give them— a sense of belonging md of the 
schools’ belonging to the world of business, government, and 
law, as a part of Aat world. 

5. Subject Matter from Anthropology and Sociology 

Education and culture. As a public service, education is 
devoted to the task of maintaining, recreating, and expand- 
ing what we call ci^mization. We are ever searching in 
the hope that we may make a science of civilization and so 
be able to predict changes and to manage it to attainable 
and desirable ends.^^ 

The term civilization becomes less vague in meaning as 
one considers what enters into it— man himself, alone and 
with other men in society in a physical world; man, pos- 
sessed of a nature subject to laws of its own and requiring that 
he feed, shelter, and protect himself and, these achieved, 
requiring further— or, at least, making possible— that he may 
express himself and be free to act, to think, to strive, to en- 
joy, alone and with others. In his effort to preserve his life 
and to apply his energies for the satisfaction of his higher 
needs, he develops what we call culture— tools, goods, 
homes, ships, and institutions mvolving organization for 
defense or religious activities or work or play or government. 
Further, he cultivates standards of behavior, beliefs, laws, 
customs, manners, language, economy, systems of knowl- 
edge; and in higher forms of society, he establishes schools, 
to keep all these interests, beliefs, processes, instnunents, 
and material achievements alive. Some parts of a civiliza- 
tion result from man’s purely animal effort to live and re- 
produce; other parts, from his applications of energy, in- 
telligence, and taste to further satisfaction of basic and 
acquired wants. 

What any given culture will be like at a given time will 
depend in part upon the biological backgroimd of the 
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people; but much of that culture will depend upon climate, 
soil, presence of minerals, plants, and animal resources;®*'* 
much, upon the size of the population in relation to food 
resources; much, upon relationships with neighboring socie- 
ties. In any case, it will be an accumulation from the past 
and, besides tools and foods and manner of shelter, will 
include some scheme of government, some form of religion, 
some method of protection against eilemies, some plan of 
economy, some system of medical care, some form of fam- 
ily life, some system of ethics— all made possible and opera- 
tive by virtue of language, customs, traditions, and, at points 
perhaps, of fears and superstitions. Some of these things 
they may have invented or worked out for themselves, but 
many of them will have been borrowed from outside.®® 

In primitive cultures invention, discovery, and learning 
have but limited place as conscious purposes. Life is 
mainly static. Among savages, interest in progress is not 
a strong drive, and often evidence indicates that ft slow 
process of cultural decay is at work, instead. Any culture 
that stands still is most likely to degenerate. Any society 
that tries for progress must, of necessity, keep trying. The 
school at first aimed most at conservation of culture, but 
with higher fonns it has come to be an instrument of social 
progress— that is, progress in the sense of improving all that 
makes up its culture. The more complex the culture, the 
more complex the school, and also its management, must be. 
The school in a progressing society is a school that is con- 
stantly adjusting itself to cultural needs, constantly judging 
what part of the existing cultural elements should be con- 
served and passed down, what new cultural needs are ap- 
parent, and what new problems need solving in order that 
progress toward the cultiual goals may be maintained. 
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Education in some form is an element of every culture, as 
unavoidable as it is essential, and as much so when it is 
cause or eflFect in a primitive struggle for existence as it is 
in the most highly cultivated search for an understanding of 
the meaning of life itself. Most of what one sees as the 
tangible evidences of cultme in any society is the accumu- 
lated product of learning. As one examines the processes 
of a culture, he sees education at work in relation to all the 
activities of man in society. As a feature of a culture, edu- 
cation never appears as a thing apart from or superior to, 
but always as an intimate part or aspect of, the culture; and, 
regardless of whether one views the education as purpose, 
as mechanism, as process, or as product, as individual be- 
havior, or as an institution, this problem of how learning is 
related to living is a basic problem for a science of educa- 
tion. From a study of the way education behaves as an 
element in various cultures we may learn much about its 
objectives, much about its processes, and not a little about 
what its product has to be like— all of which we must under- 
stand if we are to administer it wisely. 

Organization and management as elements of culture. 
Essential to social life everywhere and a part of it is the 
complex social mechanism by which the people live and 
work together. Organization in some form is apparent in 
all the phases of a culture for which common understand- 
ing and group effort are required. The principle of coop- 
eration, the division-of-labor concept, and the planning for 
united effort find expression in their systems of government, 
their economic and engineering enterprises, and their cul- 
tural and religious institutions. Without a vast mechanism 
for social intercourse— language, manners, customs, tradi- 
tions, rituals, laws, morals, social and aesthetic standards 
men could not live together. This social mechanism is never 
purely mechanical, even though it makes wide use of habits, 
beliefs, accepted moral standards, and social properties, 
which tend to make man's responses to situations approxi- 
mately automatic. Not only in their origin and develop- 
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ment, but in their practical use, as well, these things refect 
organized eflEort and with organization other elements of 
administmtion always appear. Usually there h^ been plan- 
ning, there must be direction, there is some means of coor- 
dination, and there is control; with these there is some 
knowledge and, often, some authority. These are the ele- 
ments that, combined, make up what we caU administration. 
Administration, then, is an inevitable a%ect of any culture 
and as, by learning, a culture becomes more complex, its 
need for administration is sure to grow. Thus, administra- 
tion comes into being as other elements do, because it is an 
obvious and effective way of getting something done. 

It is in the light of these facts that by a study of cultures 
one may hope to find something that is basic as an explana- 
tion, not only of the nature of education itself— the service 
to be administered— but also, of the function of administra- 
tion. In the study of early cultures one can almost literally 
see these things being bom. Where, then, could one*find 
more essential data for a science of education and for a 
science of administration than in anthropology and sociology, 
where they are best known.* This does not mean that the 
subjects now called sociology and cultural anthropology are 
inclusive of all that goes into a theory of education or all 
that is required for a theory of administration, but only that 
these sciences can contribute to the development of those 
theories. It is clear enough that the sciences of educaticm 
and school administration cannot be developed without use 
of facts and principles from sociology and cultural anthro- 
pology. 

The study of culture is, perhaps, the most inclusive of all 
the social studies as they are now organized. It views laws, 
constitutions, contracts, administration, occupations, dress, 
languages, tools, skills, institutions, social and economic 
processes, all functioning together to produce a society. 
Man is seen at work, not merely as an animal, but as an 
organizing, cooperating, purposeful, competing, managing, 
achieving, often creative, animal Cross-section studies of 
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different levels of culture should bring to light how the ele- 
ments of man’s nature both qualify and cause him to try to 
administer, and reveal what kinds of needs may compel or 
invite his efforts at management, and in what ways attend- 
ing circumstances may influence them. Such studies should 
provide some of the raw materials of a science of adminis- 
tration. Sociology has revealed much about the way men 
behave when living together in groups. Gradually, from 
these varied approaches, progress is being made toward a 
science of hmnan behavior. 

Induction into a culture is an experience in learning. To 
see the value of this approach to the study of administration, 
one has only to look carefuUy at the schools as they now 
operate. A few problems may serve for illustration. A 
child entering school for the first time faces tlie strange and 
diffictJt task of becoming a member of a new kind of society. 
Up to that time, he has known only how it feels to be a 
member of a family. This he learned very slowly, very 
directly, and over a long period of time. In leaming it he 
could hardly have felt anything breaking into or competing 
with his former system of loyalties. The change from his 
mother’s womb to the niusery was very great, but the child 
could hardly have been conscious of what was happening, 
except as he felt physical comfort or discomfort. But in the 
classroom and the school he faces the situation with a host 
of habits and attitudes and some knowledge, and with a 
personality that has been shaped in a very small, intimate, 
and familiar group life. The really important thing that 
the child will have to learn in his first few years is how to be 
a member of his school. To develop a sense of belonging 
in this new society is not an intellectual task only; it is 
largely social and psychological. When the child enters high 
school, he faces this same task again in a lesser way. He 
must face it later when he enters college, and still again in 
some respects when he enters upon his career, when he 
casts his first vote, when he joins religious or social or politi- 
cal groups, when he is married and establishes a home, and 
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when he becomes a parent. Always, he is learning how to 
be a member. 

Anthropology and sociology have shown us how these 
kinds of learning have been achieved— how men have 
learned to live together under many and varied conditions. 
Nowhere is there such a clear picture of the way this takes 
place as that offered by scholars who have studied cultures 
as wholes, and not apart from but witliin tlieir physical en- 
vironments. Students of education have approached this 
problem from several angles— biological, psychological, 
social, physical, and educational— each of which has much 
to offer; but it has failed most often in its effort to consoli- 
date these into the single picture that represents the special 
approach of the anthropologist. Yet we know that, to be 
well adjusted, the child must build himself into the school 
as a whole and feel that it is his school. Surely this is a 
concern of management. 

Again, who needs a clearer picture of the way a^society 
is constructed than the one who must shape its organization 
and direct it? In school administration we organize classes, 
grades, schools, major grbups of schools based on curricu- 
lums, school systems; we have parent-teacher, faculty, and 
student organizations of many sorts. The school must deal 
with the family, with the municipality, the county, the state, 
the police, the courts, the church. In other words, the 
school is a highly organized institution and it operates 
among and is related to other institutions. It must be 
closely a part of the total culture and not isolated from or 
in conflict with other units of that culture. If our schools 
are to exercise leadership in shaping cultural trends, they 
must not try to do this without understanding the whole 
culture, of which they are but one small part. 

One cannot study primitive and more advanced cultures 
side by side without seeing how their various social struc- 
tures have been built up in terms of human natures and 
physical and social environments, A primitive people’s or- 
ganization for government or religion or trade, its institu- 
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tions of marriage and family, its games, its rituals, all are 
evolved slowly in answer to what the people want or think 
they need. They probably reason but little about them as 
they come into being. These social structures grow out of 
the life that the people live. Once developed, an institu- 
tion, a belief, or a form of dress may be handed down as a 
tradition and be retained long after it has ceased to be use- 
ful. Nevertheless, its origin was closely related to the facts 
and circumstances of life. At their beginnings these organi- 
zations were means and not ends. There is always a func- 
tional relationship between organization, or any item of 
cultiue, and the circumstances under which it is born. So, 
a study of these relationships can help any student of ad- 
ministration to see ill their origins many parallels that will 
guide his thought about school organization. 

Administration may draw upon studies of society for 
ideas. Suppose that one is preparing a set of rules and reg- 
ulations for a school system. Besides considering organi- 
zation, he must be concerned with purposes, policies, stand- 
ards, procedures, and routines for governing the schools. 
This body of laws is the central instrument of control, but 
not the whole scheme of government. Above it there are 
superior laws; below it there is public opinion; and there 
is, also, our system of professional ethics and social usage 
that we can rely upon. What anthropology has learned 
about social control through public opinion and how public 
opinion can grow into laws and government structures, how 
it is related to beliefs, traditions, social pressures, and geo- 
graphical circumstances can be very illuminating. 

Under present conditions, we frequently find clashes be- 
tween school administrators and teachers. Why is this? 
Someone in the case must have a wrong idea of the process 
of management. Probably it is true that our studies and 
teaching of administration have approached their w'ork 
mainly from the viewpoint of the work to be done and the 
kinds of actions and decisions needed; and that less thought 
has been given to what happens, as a result, to those who 
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are affected by the decisions. We tend rather oftea, too, to 
judge administration by what it plans and intends to do, 
and by part rather than aU of its results. Further, the re- 
sults of an order may appear excellent on the surface and 
not reveal a submerged sense of disappointment that may 
grow to discontent or even distrust and, later, to open 
antagonism. The authority implicit in the order, or in the 
method by which the order was givei^ may have operated 
as a threat and checked a reaction that good administration 
would have preferred to have expressed. Administration 
involves the behavior of those who receive and execute 
orders as truly as it does that of those who formulate^ and 
give them. 

Tliis idea of administration s being two-sided must be 
carried a step further if we are to see how a knowledge of 
culture is basic to an imderstanding of its nature.^'* If ad- 
ministration is one element in a complex of human behavior 
in a society, then it must have been formed to its putposes 
in the presence of other elements of the culture, sometimes 
in conflict and again in cooperation with, and always largely 
by the process of trial and error and success. Its nature 
could not have been given to it ready-made, but only as a 
resultant of the interplay of many factors. To make it a 
function in society, therefore, its several elements must have 
been shaped together. Authority, knowledge, organization, 
direction, planning, coordination, and control came into 
action as the several aspects of a general group effort to get 
work done, and not often with each fimctioning as a sep- 
arate, independent, readymade whole. Siurely nothing 
could have got into the process and survived that did not 
have value in the case, nothing could have been done by 
administration that lacked the sanction of the people who 
were being directed or of the society affected. Also, turn- 
ing this round, things that would be likely to get into the 
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administrative process would be things thought of and 
recognized as having value or as being already known and 
acc^[fted. In other words, experiences that were drawn 
upon in the eflFort to manage would be drawn in the light 
of attending circumstances from the general fund of group 
experience and would be applied with such insight and 
judgment as was available. A bright leader might think of 
how he once captured game and, by a bit of creative intelli- 
gence, might turn tliat experience to account in trying to 
battle an enemy, thus giving birth to the element of plan- 
ning in management. 

Professtonal ethics a force in administration. In school 
administration we speak of our professional etliics. This 
ethics embodies the general philosophy of life that under- 
lies our social order and concretes its own principles by 
specifying types of conduct that are accepted as represent- 
ing principles from that philosophy.*® Similarly, in ad- 
ministration we formulate policies and establish forms and 
routines of life and work for the school. Each policy em- 
bodies a principle of action. In viewing any set of school 
policies, one can always detect these underlying principles 
behind the more specific governmental spedfications. Prin- 
ciples such as those of fairness, justice, freedom of expres- 
sion, respect for the individual, respect for established cus- 
toms and proprieties— all, principles of human conduct, prin- 
ciples that are bom of social life and implicit everywhere in 
our cultural fiber— these are the terms by which our laws, 

Here we are thinking in terms of the concept of democracy by 
which our culture is constructed. We do not forget de Montesquieu s 
wise comment, "The laws of education ought to be relevant to the 
laws of government. "The laws of education will be therefore dif- 
ferent in each species of government; in monarchies they will have 
honor for their object; in republics, virtue; in despotic governments, 
fear."^^ The Spirit of Laws, Vol. I, p. 42. On page 108 of the same 
volume he says: "In republican governments men are all equal; equal 
they are also in despotic governments; in the former because they are 
everything, in the latter because they are nothing.” London: Printed 
for J. Mourse and P. Vaillant, 1752. 
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our rules and orders, our policies are to be formed and in- 
terpreted. 

If it is true that administration can or that it must use 
in its work many of the principles that operate in forming 
and in carrying on the daily-life activities in our culture, 
it is clear that students of administration will understand 
those principles better if they see them at work as elements 
in the culture about them and know how they appear and 
operate in other cultures. The importance of this conclu- 
sion is driven home with convincing force by many of the 
great studies of cultures, some of which have greatly in- 
fluenced the building of our own America.^® 

Where, for instance, could one go for greater assurance 
that this idea can be made fruitful m teaching administra- 
tion than to the monumental work of Arnold J. Toynbee, 
who has in a manner “put Humpty Diimpty together again” 
by examining history as made up of societies rather than of 
states, and as shaped by a complex of many social £R> well 
as physical forces, not just by military campaigns or dates 
or kings? If Toynbee ovprstresses the power of environ- 
ment in shaping societies,' as some of his critics think, at 
least he helps one to deal with cultiual wholes. The things, 
the principles, the forces by which he explains history are 
extracted from the nature of societies and their environ- 
ments and are demonstrated to have reality as explanations 
of societies, when applied as reasons for the cultural develop- 
ments and changes found. His explanation of this is 
developed through one age after another and in one part 
of the world after another. Men fool themselves by think- 
ing that civilizations and institutions are but passive objects 
or substance to be shaped by political or military power, in- 
stead of active forces engaged in their own creation or re- 
creation, with laws of their own that in part derive from 
and broadly harmcmize with the laws of human biology. 
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human society, and geography. Man is not apart from the 
beliefs, the fears, the superstitions, the moral standards he 
holds; he is not apart from the system of proprieties, con- 
ventions, customs, and traditions of his people. Neither can 
one grow to manhood and not have these as elements of 
his character; his behavior as a leader or as a follower is 
formed in part by these social elements that play so strong 
a role in the shaping of his personality and his character. 

Cultural anthropology, sociology, and social psychology 
have a wealth of material mined out. It remains for ad- 
ministration to study these materials and from them to ex- 
tract what can be used to help explain the school and its 
management. Toynbee's work has been mentioned. There 
are otlier convincing demonstrations of the use of this idea. 
Alexis de Tocqueville’s Deinocractj in America, to which 
reference has already been made— especially, the second 
volume— affords material for a liberal education in the 
method of analysis by which the management of cultures 
can be examined for their bearing upon the nature of the 
society as a whole, in this case a democratic society at work. 
De Montesquieu, in The Spirit of Laws, proceeds in like 
manner with his study of the nature of laws. Everywhere 
he examines the law in tlie light of what nature has already 
provided as a control and in the light of what social or 
physical circumstances seem to require. One cannot study 
the methods used or the data examined or the conclusions of 
these and many similar gieat studies of societies without 
gaining insight into the problems and into the nature of ad- 
ministration. 

6. Subject Matter from the Field of Psychology 

Administration as behavior. Administration is a form of 
human behavior. Of itself, it is partly individual and partly 
social in nature, seldom or never one without the other; it 
is rational— in part, at least— but usually it is tinged with, 
sometimes dominated by, the emotions, and much of it in- 
volves some physical activity. All of what we tliink of as 
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the cultural process is the same. It is rational, emoHonal, 
and physical in nature; and no study can fathom its mean- 
ing and not be concerned as much with psychological as 
with social, biological, and mechanical phenomena. Man is 
a knowing and feeling, as well as a social or a political, 
animal. If the nature of administration can be illuminated 
by studying it as an aspect or expression or sample of cul- 
ture, it can be clarified also, by studying it as individual 
behavior. 

Behavior is both individtial and social. As social conduct, 
administration has to be thought of from two standpoints. 
There axe recipients as well as givers of orders; and often, 
on the side, there are third or even fourth parties with vary- 
ing interests in any orders that are given. All these parties 
participate in any complete act of administration, each play- 
ing his special role. A superintendent calls a meeting of 
subexecutives. Together they formulate a plan of action. 
The plan is passed to and executed by teachers, wlfo give 
its directions to the children. The chUdren, in turn, report 
their new requirements at home, causing a change in the 
breakfast routine of the family. That an administrative act 
may not cause tire second or the third party to react until 
months later does not alter the fact that an administrative 
act is a social act and is not completed until all its direct 
and indirect effects have been felt and responded to. This 
may include hidden and unexpressed feelings that accumu- 
late, to erupt weeks afterward. Preparing a decision may 
be the task of one person; but in making the decision, that 
person will almost certainly take account of the possible 
reactions of those to be affected by the decision. The deci- 
sion is but a segment of the total act and, in a strict sense, 
may be administratively nonexistent until it is given out, 
wdiere-upon others begin to react to it. That is, adminis- 
trative energy begins to, flow and to cause work to be done. 

Formulating a decision might possibly be a purely individ- 
ual act and a purely intellectual act; but one can rarely 
separate from such a task his own personal feelings, tastes. 
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prejudices and doubts, or his wishes to satisfy some com- 
peting desires or needs, or his reluctance to bring the eflFects 
of the decision to bear upon those whom it may affect ad- 
versely. To make an administrative decision is to think of 
self in relation to others, as well as to think of the ways and 
means of accomplishing desirable educational ends. It in- 
volves intelligence, but intelligence as a part of a total per- 
sonality that acts not only as it knows, but also as it feels. 
Feelings are bound up with habits, attitudes, beliefs, prej- 
udices, fears, loves, and hates; and sometimes, in a decision, 
these forces may prevail against knowledge. 

Regardless of what combination of knowing and feeling 
may enter the case, regardless of whether we think of a 
single part or of the total cycle of activity, what we are 
dealing with is as much a problem of individual psychology 
as of social behavior, which is itself psychological in nature. 

Administration and the learning process. A second ap- 
proach to this problem will make it equally clear that ad- 
ministrators must know some psychology. In the present 
case, we are concerned with the administration of education. 
The reason for tlie existence of any administrative act is that 
it facilitates learning. This it may do quite directly, as by 
establishing procedures, modes of life, or routines of work 
or play that constantly evoke desirable learning responses 
from the children; or indirectly, as by sound financing, good 
housing, effective school organization, a suitable program, 
good public-relations services, or sound staff morale. The 
line that divides administration from teaching is difiicult to 
find and to define, because the two functions must come 
together as two phases of a single task. We think of pur- 
chasing as administrative Wi>rk and of telling the children 
what paper to use in a given exercise as instructional work. 
The purchasing agent Imows the paper market, including 
kinds^, qualities, and prices of paper; the teacher knows 
children and how they learn and also knows the uses of 
paper in teaching. The one knows paper in one way (eco- 
nomic); the other, in an equally or more important but 
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different way (psychological). The latter must decide 
what shall be used, how much will be needed, and when it 
must be on hand; the former nmst find that paper in the 
market at the best price, must buy it, and must have it de- 
livered in time. 

In teaching, one may have paper needs for which he 
knows no existing kinds of paper; in purchasing, one may 
come upon types of paper that have xkQt been ordered but 
that seem to be of value in teaching. Clearly, here is an 
administrative problem of how to bring these two funds of 
information together so that the purchaser can search the 
market in terms of educational needs, and so that the 
teacher may examine existing new and unknown possibilities 
of meeting instructional needs. 

Administration and the teaching process. At its teaching 
end, we have to know the psychology of learning in order 
to judge what paper to use; for teaching must be in terms 
of the laws of learning. If llie administrator kno>^s too 
little about learning and teaching, he may do his buying in 
economic terms only. This is by no means uncommon 
practice. 

The extent to which this idea— that administration must 
take account of learning— applies can be seen by examining 
the impoitant administrative task of budget making. By 
sound principles tlie school budget is a financial expression 
of a year’s program of educational activities. In the devel- 
opment of this program, decision has to be made ( 1 ) as to 
instructional objectives for all the children as they are 
grouped for instruction, for play, and for health and safety 
and care; (2) as to what activities will be undertaken to 
attain the objectives; (3) as to what supplies and equip- 
ment and alterations of hving conditions will have to be 
provided. If the best possible talent available is used in 
the preparation of this program, it will include those who 
know the psychology of instruction, as well as those who 
know enrollment figures, business, and economics. Unless 
an administrator has some imderstanding of the problem, 
the budget will likely not be made in this way. 
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The problem of school organization is an administrative 
problem; but the grouping of children must take account of 
the requirements of instruction. Instruction is not quite as 
individual in natrire as is learning, but it is economy to 
group children with regard for the particular kinds of care 
and instruction that they need. Instruction is concerned 
with the child*s physical well-being and development, with 
his intellectual needs and capacities, and with his person- 
ality problems. The first are not without psychological 
bearings, the second and third are essentially psychological. 
Accordingly, the classification of children; the development 
of grade, department, and school groups; the provision for 
health care; the segregation of children for special care or 
instruction— each with many ramifications and variations— 
suggest how psychology helps to solve organization prob- 
lems. 

The planning and directing of programs of activities re- 
flect this same need as a basis for the organization of what 
children study and of what and how they play, of what 
social activities they have, and of what the routine of their 
daily life shall be, with its system of manners and morals 
and proprieties. In all this, one must take careful account 
of how children learn facts and principles, how they learn 
emotional control, and how they improve in taste. Often, 
too, organization takes account of abnormalities— that is, of 
replacing detrimental habits, attitudes, beliefs, manners, 
and speech forms. It was largely the study of psychology, 
for instance, that laid the foundation for the program of 
guidance and student counseling. Administration found 
this problem in the form of discipline cases, disturbed per- 
sonalities, and failures in achievement; but when it under- 
took to diagnose the conditions, psychology was called in. 
Another way in which administration has used psychology 
in organization is seen in the changes that have come about 
in the field of supervision. In early times, supervision was 
so connected with administration that there was no separa- 
tion of the two in practice. The result was dislike of super- 
vision by the teachers, for whose benefit it had been in- 
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stituted. Later analysis revealed that supervision could 
accomplish its ends through advice, leadership, and instruc- 
tion, but would defeat them by use of authority. Slowly 
we came to the practice of supervision without authority to 
command. Supervision at once became highly responsible 
and friendly— the supervisor, a copartner with the teacher 
in the joint task of improving instruction. The point is 
that law cannot compel teachers to lei^n, but that experts 
can help them if they approach the task as equals in author- 
ity and work through common purpose and in friendly 
joint eflFort. 

Administrative authority recognizes science and public 
will. All this brings to light a principle of administration, 
viz., that in managerial work authority has a limited sphere 
in which to serve. Authority can lead a horse to water but 
cannot make him drink. In the realm of drinking— in edu- 
cation this is a wide realm— the power that commands is not 
the authority of law or regulation, but that of knovdedge 
and will or, often, the pressure of custom, public opinion, 
or professional ethics. The reason for this lies not in tlie 
weakness of law, but in the strength of human personality 
and the power of logic and fact. This principle, if it may 
be called a principle, thus becomes a guide to action 
wherever administration operates to direct people or moves 
in a manner that affects people. 

The applications of this principle are many and varied. 
Use of it calls for a thorough understanding of the adminis- 
trative process. Perhaps one might say of authority, *‘Never 
use it when knowledge or social force can be used.” This 
would not be safe, however, for the reason that deferred 
effects of failure to use authority can be quite as important 
as deferred effects of the misuse of it. The point is that 
each of these forms of energy— legal, scientific, and social— 
has its proper place in the process of getting managerial 
work done. It is the responsibility of administration to 
apply the right form of energy to each task. To do this, 
account will have to be taken of human nature and of 
society, as well as of legal authority. 
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For illustration, take the question of staff morale. Some 
administrators try to maintain morale with stress upon 
authority; others stress the use of social force (some mainly 
by “backslapping,” some by manipulating leadership, some 
by shaping public opinion); and some stress interest in the 
knowledge of and devotion to the work to be done. It is 
clear that, if authority tries to compel a group of uncon- 
genial people to work cooperatively in dealing with the wel- 
fare of children, it will not succeed well. It is clear that 
the backslapper fools some people into believing they are 
far better than they are in their work; that he shields the 
lazy, who seize upon the chance to substitute smiles for 
work; and that he almost certainly prevents the professional 
growth of both. It is equally clear that morale that is cen- 
tered in a common purpose and that works with full and 
common knowledge and by commonly accepted ideals to- 
ward its goals of service will be lasting and dependable. 
The diflFerence between good and bad, here, lies in the fact 
that in the one case morale is a sham or, if it is morale at 
all, it is morale to some end other than that of instruction; 
while in the other case morale is self-made, its power to 
hold the group together is from within, it is a result and 
not a cause. The results of morale achieved by administra- 
tive compulsion are fear, many nettled dispositions, joint 
but unwilling effort. The results of backslapping are 
mainly a sense of security tinged by fear that things might 
change, or sometimes they are little jealousies that lead to 
factional strife and, at best, to a hilarious time for some— 
but with a consciousness of professional insincerity— and to 
a sense of defeat by others. The results of morale by pro- 
fessional work are never resentment by any except those 
who should be excluded anyway; it produces a sense of 
professional comradeship, which in turn is the very soundest 
possible foundation for social solidarity and enjoyment; and 
it gets educational work done. 

One does not need to use psychological terminology to 
classify parts of this as social psychology, other parts ^s the 
fpsycixology of personality or of learning; to see that the 
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administrative process by which one selects tlie good from 
the bad in planning, in organizing, in directing, and in co- 
ordinating effort toward effecting sound morale can be 
understood only if one knows the psychology that is so 
obviously an essential element in the task. 

In like analysis of such administrative problems as are 
faced in the field of public relations, in the development of 
pupil self-government, in managing ^aff and committee 
meetings, in carrying on the in-service education program, 
in working with a board of education when shaping new 
policies, in problems of reorganization, in the development 
of salary schedules or retirement plans— in fact, in ahnost 
any problem— one finds psychological factors at almost every 
turn. These factors are very stubborn facts for manage- 
ment, and ignorance of them is at the root of much ad- 
ministrative failure. 

What psychology is needed. If from this analysis one 
were to try to sum up what of psychology an administrator 
should know, it would start with a broad course covering 
the field as a whole and p^rovide general orientation regard- 
ing the nature of the study* the place of such knowledge in 
our scheme of life, and the way it has been developed; it 
would show how the field has been laid out for study— as 
experimental psychology, psychology of learning, clinical 
psychology, child psychology, social psychology, psychology 
of personality, etc.— and it would include suflBcient exposure 
to the literature of the fields to provide general orientation. 
This should be a part of a student’s general education. Be- 
yond that, it would seem to require special work in the 
psychology of learning, of testing, of personality, of child- 
hood and adolescence, and of abnormal and social psy- 
chology. 

Obviously, this is an extended program, for which a smat- 
tering, hodgepodge course would not be adequate. It could 
not be taught incidentally, while it was being applied in 
the study of administrative problems. It should be learned 
before the student has gone far in the study of administra- 
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tion, so that it can be dra'um upon to explain the administra- 
tive problems in which psychology would be a phase. 

Diagnosis precedes prescription. The point to stress 
here is that teaching administration is not accomplished 
merely by teaching patterns of procedure. Administration 
is much more than a collection of techniques and forms 
and recipes. One may learn all the patterns of organization 
known and still be very ignorant of how to determine which 
pattern is appropriate to use in a given case. How to find 
out how to administer is as important as administering itself. 
One should not treat a case until he has diagnosed it. In 
school administration there arc not very many problems in 
which psychological factors are lacking, and diagnosis 
would call for ability to recognize and to deal with those 
factors. 

Psychologtj explains the educalion toe administer. As a 
second approach to this problem, account has to be taken 
of the part that psychology plays in the science of educa- 
tion. To study administration without a knowledge of edu- 
cation itself (the service to be administered) is unthinkable. 
Accordingly, the administrator must study psychology, first, 
in order to understand the service he is to administer; and 
second, in order to understand the nature of the process of 
management. If general education has provided broad 
orientation in the field, as was suggested above, the student 
should be prepared to extend that knowledge in the light of 
the two purposes here noted: the psychology of childhood 
and youth, of learning, personality development, teaching, 
care, and discipline; and the psycliology of administration- 
personnel management, public relations, organization, direc- 
tion, coordination, control, policy forming, planning. 

The former group of these areas is covered by courses in 
educational psychology and testing with extensions of the 
foundation work in the fields of abnormal, personality, and 
clinical psychology. The latter areas have not been so di- 
rectly faced as yet, though it is becoming clearer that there 
is such a possibilit) . As yet, we cannot speak of the psy- 
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chology of administration as we do of the psychology of 
learning or teaching or testing. In the process of adminis- 
tration there is much that is identical with what we find in 
the processes of learning and teaching, in om: studies of in- 
terest and effort, or of fear, anger, disgust, envy, and jeal- 
ousy. Social psychology offers much that bears directly, 
but so far we have not imdertaken a psychological analysis 
of a series of typical administrative j^blems. If psycho- 
logical explanations of administrative work can be found in 
the present science of psychology, as many of them surely 
can be, Aen we have only the task of bringing these facts 
and principles together, as such. When this has been done, 
it should be possible to locate any unexplained portions and 
to start researches in those areas. Gradually, the place of 
psychology in the subject matter of administration would 
come to light 

Knowledge of psychology does not function alone in ad- 
ministration, In making an administrative decision •or in 
giving an order, one is guided in part by law, in part by 
science or knowledge, in part by social proprieties or public 
opinion. If the recipient "of an order notes the absence of 
any one of these three elements, his reaction to the order is 
most likely to be less than wholehearted. If administration 
is to be good, account must be taken of the possible psy- 
chological effects of the act. A decision may be legal, en- 
tirely just, scientifically sound, yet be offensive to those 
affected by it; because, by the method of either its develop- 
ment or its announcement, it neglected to show a proper 
recognition of the intelligence and desires of those who are 
to make it effective. 

The ability to anticipate how people -will behave may 
require something more than an imderstanding of the psy- 
chology involved; yet there is little gained by being an 
artist at givmg orders if one is an ignoramus at guessing 
what responses his orders Mill evoke. 



Chapter 14. SUMMARY WITH A LOOK AHEAD 
AS TO SUBJECT MATTER 
FOR THIS FIELD 


Parts I and II of this book have attempted to throw light 
upon the nature of the administrative process and upon 
the nature of the various forms of power that energize the 
process. Part III is an extension of these studies of ad- 
ministration, knowledge being one of the four kinds of 
energy examined in Part II. In Part II the inquiry was 
more concerned with why and how knowledge functions 
than with what this knowledge would include and where 
and how it might be obtained. Parts I and II were search- 
ing for a theory of administration; Part IH, for a theory of 
the subject matter for that field. The former reveal, or at 
least suggest, the general character and scope of what one 
must know in order to apply the power of suitable knowl- 
edge to the task of administering public education; the lat- 
ter attempts to indicate what this knowledge must include, 
where it comes from and, in some measure, how it can be 
organized for the use of one who is to learn or to teach the 
subject. This latter part is intended to throw further light 
upon the behavior of knowledge as administrative power, 
to stress the necessity for the administrator’s being always 
an active learner on the job, and to provide a basis for the 
selection and arrangement of materials that would constitute 
the proper subject matter of the field. 

This final chapter attempts to sum up the reasoning on 
the question of subject matter and to undertake a brief look 
at what, for the science and philosophy of school administra- 
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tion, appears to be unfinished business. The background 
of our experience, the criteria by which materials (facts, 
ideas, attitudes, skills, personality traits) become subject 
matter, the sources of necessary materials and why, and 
the principles and concepts by which materials from each 
of the areas treated in Chap. 13 are drawn, are briefly re- 
stated. 

In the look ahead, attempt is made to bring together the 
points of weakness in practice that are brought to light 
throughout the Ix)ok. Noted as points of attack for the stu- 
dent of tomorrow are the following: wrong basic concepts of 
the nature of administrative power or their misuse; confu- 
sion of personal with oflBcial rights; mistaken notions of 
democracy; unwillingness to formulate and use regulations 
that bind administrators, teachers, and clerks, alike; failure 
to find or to grasp, or willingness to dodge, the clear impli- 
cations of educational facts and principles in the case; lack 
of clarity as to the ultimate values sought; stressing the learn- 
ing of devices and tricks of the trade as substitutes for a 
knowledge of the science^ and philosophy of administra- 
tion-all with their implichtions for sound management. 
Facts known only in isolation must be given perspective by 
a fuller development and more careful application of our 
theory of public education to practice. We need to revise 
the recipes and gadgets of administration in the light of a 
more thorough knowledge of children, of society and cul- 
ture, of law, of learning and the schools themselves. We 
must know our world and our culture if we are to school 
children to live in it; we must know education if we are to 
administer schools. 

Summary of Part III 

Purposes of this study. This study has attempted to 
clarify our thoughts and perhaps to throw some new light 
upon three problems: What is the nature of the subject 
matter of public school administration? By what criteria 
may suitable items of this subject matter be selected? From 
what sources must these materials be drawn? 
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Historical background. A review of the literature on 
these problems and of the developments of school adminis- 
tration as a practice, as a science, and as a university sub- 
ject, served to remind us that, in spite of our half century 
of rapid development of scliools, our excellent scientific 
studies, our extensive literature in the field, and our many 
courses and textbooks on the subject, we have not a great 
deal to show in the way of careful studitis of these three 
problems. As the study has proceeded, there has been 
occasion for reviewing what has been done along these lines 
in the fields of public administration, administrative law, 
and business administration. The conclusion reached is 
that these have been Iwe questions in all these fields and 
that students in any one field could profit by the study of 
what is being done in the other fields, but that in all alike 
there is need for studies much more thorough than those 
that have been made. 

Criteria of subject matter. It was reasoned that a study 
of these problems must begin with the question of what 
subject matter is, and then must consider what it is for the 
particular fieild in question. Anything is subject matter only 
if it is useful and is used in promoting learning. That is, 
in the choice of things to study, account has to be taken 
also of the student— what does he wish to learn and what 
has he the ability to learn? Then, as here, if one wishes to 
learn administration, there is the question concerning of 
what administration is made up. Clearly an understanding 
of administration would involve facts and principles, but 
beyond these it would require many skills, with judgment, 
will, personality, imagination, and physique, as well. So, 
the task for subject matter liere is to provide appropriate 
knowledge, including the methods and techniques of de- 
veloping and using knowledge, as well as assistance in pro- 
ducing the skills, the character, personality, and physique 
required in the administrative process. This is merely say- 
ing that, because administration is an art as well as a science, 
its subject matter must include much more than the science 
of administration. Explanations of skills would direct study 
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and focus attention, but the study would need to include 
study of performance, of the self at work— that is, exercise, 
behavior, practice, responsible use of personality traits. 

By this reasoning one arrives at the “demands of the job” 
as &e basis for choosing subject matter, the demands in 
any given case depending upon die nature and capacity of 
the learner, as well as upon the nature c^f the job itself. This 
does not provide our criteria of subject matter, but only 
tells us where to look for them. It affords some clues by 
which to identify the subject matter, however, even thou^ 
it leaves us with the task of determining what is and what 
is not a part of administration. 

Inquiry as to the nature of administration brought out the 
point that public schools, being created by the state, must 
be administered by means of laws; that learning, being 
strictly an individual matter, must be managed with some 
regard for the laws of learning and for individual differences. 
Thus the government of schools by law must be paralleled 
by and interlocked with government by science (knowledge 
of child nature and of the-fews of learning, health, personal- 
ity, and physical development). Thus administration must 
be in part by law and in part by discretion. 

When management is discretionary, there is the possibility 
that authority may be used for other than appropriate ends. 
This form of abuse, everywhere so common, called our at- 
tention to the concept of autocracy as a concept in admin- 
istration, a concept that is directly opposite to the idea that 
the natmre of administration derives from the nature of the 
job. Examination of tins idea further clarified our search 
for oiu* criteria in two ways: (1) Our administration subject 
matter has to reckon with the danger that the democratic 
concept may be set aside by an opposite philosophy; (2) 
our analysis of the administrative process is to be guided by 
the social and political philosophy that brou^t the schools 
into existence. Not rndy must administraticm choose the 
right, but it must be equipped to oppose the wrong. 

Sources of subject matter. Besides the feet that the 
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nature of administration is determined in part by the nature 
of the state, in part by laws and discretionary authority, 
and in part by the nature of the learner, it is obvious that, 
if we are to have schools, provision must be made for hous- 
ing, for supplies and equipment, and for expert services— 
all of which indicate a direct contact with the practices and 
responsibilities of business and economy. Nor is this all 
that we have by which to guide our study of administration. 
There is the question of social, as well as of individual, goals 
of education. Our state is the people, and presumably it 
exists not merely to keep order and to promote justice, but 
also to promote the good life for all. This social interest is 
as real for our public education as is the individual interest. 
We can no more think of an individual out of a society than 
we can think of a society without individuals. The words 
culture and civilization suggest the wide scope of this social 
interest. The school educates the child, as an individual, 
but always within the limits and in terms of the culture, the 
civilization, of our people, striving always for the best and 
often reaching beyond the attainments of the past, but 
limited always by the language, the customs, the traditions, 
the ideals, and the tastes, that come out of the past. 

If school administration is thus concerned with the nature 
of our state, of our culture, of our society, of our economy, 
of the child for whom the schools exist, then it follows that 
for a full knowledge of piblic school administration one 
must know something of the sciences that explain these 
several fields— of political science, law, economics and busi- 
ness, psychology and biology, and anthropology and 
sociology. 

This reasoning did not indicate that administration is not 
something in itself, tliat materials from these sources would 
add up to the total ‘nature of the job,” but only that the 
administration of schools must be consistent in purpose 
and principle with the philosophy and science of these fields. 
This conclusion served to indicate certain definite areas to 
be studied for what light each might throw upon the “nature 
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of the job'' and roughly to suggest what administration 
would need from each. 

The next step was concerned with how to go about the 
task of assembling these materials. Reasoning upon this 
can be summed up as follows: School administration being 
both science and art, its subject matter must provide the 
knowledge essential to an understanding of our plan of 
public education in all its aspects and;, with this, directions 
for activities that will result in the development of the 
personality and skills essential to the work; tliough one 
could begin with the political origin of our schools and pro- 
ceed by deductive reasoning through their conception, 
formation, and operation, it seemed more effective and direct 
to reverse this, beginning with the children to be educated 
or with schools as they exist and, from the problems met 
with, to determine what facts and principles we need from 
these outside fields to guide us. This was to suggest a 
method of working at the task of assembling our Stibject 
matter, not necessarily an arrangement of it for presentation. 
By this approach one would begin with a study of admin- 
istration at work. For each administrative problem, and at 
each step, he would think, first, in terms of what the science 
of learning and teaching might offer, or require in the case; 
second, in terms of our political and social philosophy and 
our laws covering education; third, in terms of the rules and 
practices of our economy; and finally, in terms of the cul- 
tural needs and outlook and processes of the people as these 
are reflected in the traditions, public opinion, and social 
standards, of the people concerned. Following these pre- 
liminaries, some analysis was made of the administrative 
process itself and, following this, each of these outside fields 
was examined for what contribution it could make to an ex- 
planation of administration. 

Subject matter of administration. Starting with the idea 
that the nature of administration derives from the nature of 
the process of individual learning, the nature of our culture 
( including especially our government, our laws, our system 
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of economy), and the capacity of the administrator, it is 
reasoned that administration is not a mechanism or a system 
with laws inherent in itself, but is derived from a study of 
the service it is to manage. It begins with study, not with a 
rule ready to impose. Having evolved a plan of action, it 
then directs execution of the plan. With the process of 
execution under way, further study notes weaknesses and 
efFects coordinations. Finally, results are studied and 
the entire sclieme is revised. Thus, administration is some- 
thing to be discovered— something to be drawn out of the 
“nature of the job.’’ 

This conception of administration must be made a fact for 
study, because it must be our insurance against the opposite 
concept, autocracy, wherein administration is a system or a 
force ready-made, self-powered, self-guided, self-imposed, 
and responsible to itself only. 

How to extract administration from the “nature of the job” 
is the next problem in building a subject matter. This has 
been considered at some length. It was suggested that one 
may think of administration as mechanism, as process, as 
authority, or as a practical problem or task to be performed. 
The importance of each of these for what it reveals of the 
nature of administration was examined. The fourth ap- 
proach seemed the most inclusive and the most likely to 
keep attention focused upon essentials, that is, upon the 
goal sought, the work to be done, and the ways and means 
of doing it. It seemed to assure that problems would be 
faced in terms of what the laws of learning, of health, and 
of character development called for, and that authority 
wxnild be used to instrument the requirements of science 
and not for other ends. 

The implications of this view for the subject matter of 
administration are very wide. The administrator must 
know how children learn and how and what teachers teach. 
He would need to see his problems in the light of our cul- 
tural trends, in the light of the purposes of our people and 
of the aims and needs of our government. 
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Public administration as a source. Contact of schodi ad- 
ministration with political science was argued as follows: 
By the existence of public schools, education is established 
as a purpose and function of the state. The nature and 
purposes of school service must, therefore, have been con- 
ceived as a means of achieving one of the ends for which 
the state itself was established. This not only implies that, 
by its origin, the philosophy of public ^hool administration 
derives from the philosophy of our govenunent, but also that 
the ad min istration of our schools is a part of our scheme of 
pubho administration. With this connection between 
schools and government, it is apparent that in the practical 
management of the two there must be many parallels in 
purpose, in organization, in principles, in techniques, and 
in procedures, and many ways in which each of the two 
should take accoimt of the other. 

If the science of education is to be respected in school 
management, the school must, in that far, be free to Set on 
its own— be, in fact, the state, or that part of the state which 
provides school service. 

With such relationships ih theory and in practice, it seems 
certain that a study of school administration must in many 
ways be no more than the study of a special branch of public 
administration. For two reasons these connections, tliese 
common elements, should be understood both by students 
of government and by students of schools. First, however 
independent each function, each service, each arm of the 
state may need to be, it is nonetheless a part of the larger 
whole and is responsible for functioning in harmony with 
the other parts. Second, if admkiistration has any possi- 
bilities of being a science, there must be principles of ad- 
ministration as appropriate to the management of one branch 
of the government as to another. FurAer, it should be an 
obligation of school administratian to assist in the discovery 
and explanation of these common principles. Factual cem- 
nections between schools and government, •which were 
noted at length, are too obvious and numerous to require 
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more than mention here. Thus does school administra' 
tion both stem from and extend the realm of political science. 

Law as a source. Law as a soiurce of subject matter for 
school administration is both direct and indirect. The 
school is established and must operate by laws. School 
law is thus a part of the body of fact by which the manage- 
ment of schools is shaped and controlled. But this is not 
the sole interest in law for the student of school administra- 
tion. Law can actually guide action only in so far as it can 
prescribe for action. Education is itself a science, which 
our laws try to respect by not prescribing when right action 
cannot be foreseen. In dealing with children, education is 
faced with wide individual differences as to capacity and 
need and with wide variation in surrounding circumstances, 
which, in their special bearing, have also to be respected. 
Accordingly, law must provide for discretionary power to 
deal with these variables. This opens the question of the 
nature of such authority, of how to use it, and of the possi- 
bilities of a misuse of it. 

The subject matter for school law, as such, can be pre- 
pared from a study of constitutional provisions, of .school 
codes, of administrative and court decisions, and of special 
rules and regulations, all of which are tangible in form and 
readily available for study. For a study of discretionary 
authority, the task is far more diflBcult. This form of au- 
thority is in process of growth as a featmre of our govern- 
ment. Its natme and use are extremely varied as one sees 
it at work in tlie many administrative tribunals, commissions, 
and boards of our government. Among legal scholars there 
are widely different views as to tlie nature and proper use 
of this kind of authority. Since much of school govern- 
ment has to be exercised by discretion, school administrators 
should be conversant with the great changes that are being 
made in our form of government in this respect and with 
the growing literature that is being produced bn the subject. 
This literature is coming from two important sources; on the 
one hand, from scholars who know the nature of law and. 
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on the other, from administrators who know the practical 
problems and pressures of government. Out of this study 
there must evolve a clearer understanding of the adminis- 
trative function and to it school administrators should make 
some contribution. 

Engineering and business as a source. The contacts of 
schools with the world of business are direct and obvious and 
already we have extensive treatises covering these problems. 
The school is of the nature of a corporation. It must ob- 
tain and operate and care for properties, it must possess 
and exercise rights and responsibilities pertaining to its 
properties, it must contract for services, it must use and ac- 
count for moneys. It purchases, sells, and employs in 
open markets, as does any business corporation. 

School business differs from private business in some few 
respects. The school can exercise the power of eminent 
domain, which private individuals cannot do. By this 
method the school can always purchase at a fair pritfe, re- 
gardless of the state of the market. This is less important 
as a special economic right than as a right to get the property 
needed by the schools anct get it at the time it is needed. 
The other major difference is that for the schools the chief 
end sought is service, whereas in private economy the chief 
end is profit. In both there are other considerations. In 
private economy men seek power, social prestige, political 
advantage, fame, personal pleasure; but usually these ends 
do not run counter to that of economic gain or to what, it is 
believed, can be turned later to such gain. Similarly, in 
school business these same motives must operate to some 
extent, since schools are rmi by human beings; but what is 
more important, the school cannot disregard either the proc- 
esses or the values of private economy. A school board may 
purchase service or properties for use in service, but it can- 
not hold the respect and esteem of the community if in such 
purchases it does not apply the accepted rules of economy. 

Accumulation of knowledge of these matters has been the 
object of scholars in economics, engineering, business. 
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private and public finance accounting, and many related 
fields. To these fields education must go for aid in develop- 
ing subject matter suited to the fullest explanation of public 
school business. 

Sociology and anthropology as a source. The study of 
societies was shown to be essential to an understanding of 
public school administration, though the approach to this 
field was somewhat different. First, it was shown that 
public school administration is itself a social process and 
can function best only if it is consistent with the laws and 
values by which our civilization is designed and carried on. 
Second, study of our culture is essential because education, 
the service to be administered, is devoted to the preserva- 
tion, enjoyment, and growth of that culture and, further- 
more, the school is itself a feature of that culture. 

Our culture is not a thing apart from, but is a part of, our- 
selves as individuals. The only language we have is a 
social instrument; the manners and proprieties we use are 
social devices; honor and integrity and morality are social 
in nature. Yet, for us all these are parts, also, of our person- 
alities. How could learning, teaching, or management ig- 
nore the laws or the facts by which our culture has been de- 
veloped? How could the school be an institution for in- 
struction without arranging for the children to use, to live 
(as well as learn) this culture? How could the school be 
organized, directed, controlled, except in terms of the social 
values that have a status in our culture? 

These ideas were tested out somewhat for their worth m 
our study of the nature of the administrative process. How 
authority came into its place tlirough the instrumentality of 
laws and through the discretion of executives is a long story 
of how our ways of dealing have been built up. Only by 
a study of the process of their evolution as social forces, 
social values, social devices, can we really know best how to 
form or to use them or how to reshape them to fit new needs. 

For this kind of knowledge school administration can and 
must go to the social sciences, where already tliere are vast 
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accumulations of knowledge that can be used to tiirow light 
upon the nature of school administration from these angles. 

Psychology as a source. The importance of psychology 
and biology for school administration was shown to rest 
upon the same grounds as those just used to reveal how the 
social sciences help to explain the nature and many of the 
problems of administration. The studies of mental, emo- 
tional, and aesthetic phenomena, together with their bio- 
logical bases, are necessary for tmderstanding how children 
learn, how character and personality develop, and how 
social life is related to individual life. At school the child 
is an iudividual, but he is or is becoming a member of a 
little society. School organization and management are in- 
tended to facilitate both individual and social leamiog. 
This they can hope to do only if they understand how chil- 
dren live, learn, develop personalities, and become members 
of groups. 

It is tnie that one objective of administrative action in 
developing the school plant is to provide shelter, that another 
is to facilitate the care and control of the children; but in 
achieving these ends, it is 'an aim also, not to house or to 
arrange living conditions in a manner that will interfere with 
or, where possible, fail to facilitate all desirable forms of 
learning, along with personal and social care and develop- 
ment. Similarly, in working out the managerial routines or 
the daily regimen of life for a school, the end is not restraints 
or coercions but government that is far more positive in pur- 
pose, that aims “to direct with a view to producing learn- 
ings.’* Thus it is a function of school administration so to 
perform its duties that it stimulates and directs but does not 
compel desirable learnings. 

The principles thus developed apply with equal force 
within Ae administrative process itself. The administrative 
process is not a scientific process alone; it is also human 
conduct. Objective facts, as well as rules and principles or 
policies, can be applied in administration only throuj^ the 
acts of people. It was argued that the administrative func- 
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tion is best imderstood as a cycle— objective is formulated, 
plan or rule of action is developed, order is given, response 
is made to the order, work is achieved, results are evaluated 
—a cycle of stimulus and response, of human behavior. As 
a process, it may be legal, it may be political or govern- 
mental, it may be scientific and factual, it may be social; 
but all the while it is carried along by individuals and is 
psychological. 

2. Problems Ahead 

In an endeavor to find out what kinds of things one should 
study in order to gain proficiency in this field of work, two 
opposite assumptions about administration were examined. 
The first of these is that the nature of administration derives 
from the nature of the service it performs, limited only, and 
influenced, as well, by the capacities of the performers. 
Opposed to this idea is the assumption that administration 
is something in itself, something that is self-determining and, 
so, quite independent of the service it performs. Of these 
two concepts, the first was chosen to guide this inquiry. 
Since, by choice of approach here, one largely determines 
the system of values by which all further reasoning must 
proceed, this is an important matter. Certainly one next 
step would call for a much more thorough examination of 
these two concepts, not only as matters of philosophy, of 
theory of management, but especially for their implications 
for practice. A^at, for instance, would administrative au- 
thority be like and how would it give force to a decisitm or 
an order by each of these concepts? 

Examination of these concepts seems to reveal the basis 
for many of the present-day criticisms of administration. 
By the former, a decision or an order stems from science, 
from knowledge of the task; by the latter, from the authority 
of the administrator— the will that gives effect to the deci- 
sion. In the one case, the order has first to be discovered 
and, as it were, extracted from the facts and the circum- 
stances it is designed to care for; in the other, it is but the 
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will of the administrator and the logic consequent to his 
order. 

It is doubtful whether any administrator would admit 
complete allegiance to the latter concept; yet, despite this 
fact, men seem often to fall into the use of this view of it. 
Why is this? It is said that, by nature, man wants and 
strives to live in security. If each command must square 
with facts and circumstances, it is opeiii to question and the 
one who gives it must be in constant fear of criticism. 
When one's own decisions and orders are, in fact, the law 
and the power; when they cannot be questioned, then 
security is in no way disturbed when they are issued. 
There must be times in the lives of all administrators when 
there is temptation to seek relief from the stresses of action 
by resort to the acceptance and use of this authoritarian 
view. 

Much has been said and written, of late, about democracy 
in administration. A thorough study of these two assump- 
tions as to what administration is might help to replace 
some of the oratory with clear reasoning and with defini- 
tions that would lead to ehlightment. Much of the discus- 
sion about democracy in administration has been emotional 
and has been a clamor for the rights of teachers. The 
problem of democracy here originates in and should be con- 
cerned with the efficient performance of the school service 
—teaching and care of children, supervision, administra- 
tion, care of plant, care of records, and care of matters of 
public relations, all together. There can be little good in 
trying to cure the special ills of a system as separate ills. 
\^at is needed is an attack upon their causes. Until we 
have a sound theory of administration to work from, there 
will be disagreement about details, often for quite wrong 
reasons. If teachers' rights are abused, there probably is 
reason for studying more than the immediate circumstances 
of a particular case. 

Even yet, we have administrators who resent the idea of a 
book of niles and regulations for the government of the 
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schools. They seem to fear to state what conception of gov- 
ernment they wish to work by. We have teachers who 
similarly dread the beginning of a curriculum-revision pro- 
gram. They seem to fear to apply openly the test of sci- 
entific study to what they are doing. To talk about democ- 
racy in administration should mean to talk about the sci- 
ence and the art of performance for that function. If we 
want teachers" rights protected, we should, first of all, be 
sure of the foundation of such rights. What concept of 
education has the state used in establishing schools? What 
concept of administration must we accept as the implica- 
tion of the state's purpose in establishing schools? What 
are the implications of this concept of administration for 
the governing policies of the schools and for the metliods 
and techniques to be used in the performance of administra- 
tive tasks? Teachers have legal rights. They have rights 
inherent in the nature and dignity of the work of teaching. 
These rights are, in part, defined in law; in part, they are 
defined by our system of professional ethics, together with 
the social and moral standards that underlie the ethics. 
When we refer to these ‘‘rights of the position,"" we have to 
remember that these rights are based upon the high social, 
political, and moral responsibility of teaching and upon the 
high scientific qualifications required before one is per- 
mitted to teach. One has legal rights if he holds a position. 
He has these other rights, however, only if he qualifies for 
the position and bears the responsibilities of it. The state 
provides the one; the other the teacher must bring with him. 

Other discussions of democracy in administration have 
seemed to stress the necessity for everyone’s having a part 
in every decision made. This, again, drops into the faUacy 
of confusing means and ends. There is little point in a 
procedure that is so long-drawn-out as often to defeat its 
own end. Operating the mill of democracy is important, 
but so is the grist. More important than the call for “all 
having a say"" is the question of who, in the case, should 
have a say, in order that action may be democratic and that 
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the best decision may be reached wth the greatest dispatch. 
In deciding this, one is certain to put his theory of admin- 
istration to a test. The answer will readily relate itself to 
one or the other of our two concepts. If it does not, con- 
fusion of ideas or incompetency in performance will be re- 
flected. 

Examination of all the criticisms of administration we 
could find, however useful as a meanS^j of testing our con- 
cepts, would provide only a negative approach to the task 
of building a theory of administration. We need, also, a 
positive approach, by which the purposes, mechanism, 
processes and products of administration woiJd be examined 
as they exist in the management of schools. There must 
be a reason for doing things; there must be a reason why a 
given task can be done better by one group than by another, 
by one than by many, or by many than by one; there usu- 
ally are good and poor methods and techniques to choose 
among. A good procedure or a good product is good in 
terms of recognucable values, often by clearly definable, ones. 

Wliichever concept of administration one may choose, let 
him try to justify his acti6n in terms of net .social and net 
individual benefits. Then and then only will rights be 
safely protected. In doing this, one need not proceed only 
deductively. Let him also begin with children, books, 
lessons, instruction; or with finance, land, and buildings, 
for schools— with the task at hand— and let him try to define 
and justify his proposed action, step by step. Such induc- 
tive study will lead to basic principles of action that reveal 
the nature of administratfon. 

Another next step for an extension of this study has also 
to do with the nature of administration. In the above, con- 
cern was with the values by which the nature of administra- 
tion is to be defined. Here, refer^ce is made to the nature 
of the data of administration. Obviously, these are not 
wholly separate questions, though they are sufiSciently in- 
dividual to warrant separation for purposes of study. One’s 
theory of administration must largely determine what data 
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he will choose for study. It is proposed here that we need 
to know more about these data if we are to be sure, either 
that we are finding all the data that belong to this science, 
or that we know all the characteristics of the data. 

From the above, it is apparent that the data of adminis- 
tration are derived in part from a study of society and m 
part from a study of the individual, both living in a physical 
environment. Education is developed in terms of the 
needs and capacities of people, and it is the function of 
administration to provide for and facilitate the processes of 
education. Education that is in terms of individual and 
social needs will have to recognize the laws by which in- 
dividual nature can be influenced by educational activities 
and recognize, also, the laws by which societies exist and 
carry on their activities. Education has had to recognize 
that individuals are not alike and that tlieir needs vary from 
year to year. Although administration has recognized these 
facts more and more fully, it still uses machinery that 
partially ignores them. Education s contacts with society 
have to do with similarities and differences among groups, 
communities, and districts; but they have to do with social 
change, as well. In all its realm, then, education is a very 
special process. Children are taught in part from books and 
lectures and in part by participating in the daily regimen 
of life-work and play— in the school. 

These facts of individual and social differences and these 
facts of individual development and social change are a 
part of the data of administration. Administration must so 
organize the schools as to give proper recognition to these 
facts. A class or a school must be made a society (an 
American society). Instruction groups must be formed to 
fit the capacities and needs of individuals and must be ad- 
justed to differences in biological, psychological, and social 
development, alike. Size of class is not a question of cost 
or of size of room only or first of all; by this reasoning, it 
should be the other way around. Many of the features of 
the administrative mechanism of our schocds today were 
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designed long ago, when a very diflFerent notion of the proc- 
ess of learning prevailed. Or, not infrequently, we design 
a plan of management as a separate administrative machine, 
when it should originate in the need for a slight modifica- 
tion in the instnictional process. Guidance started just this 
way and was years in finding its error. 

In the administration of instruction we design for teach- 
ing, we construct courses and curriculums, we provide re- 
search. How often we hear talk of social change— just now, 
even of a new age. Do wc keep the social life of the school 
in a given community, and do we keep the plan of our 
curriculum continuously under review for the implications 
of these social changes? 

This suggestion is not at all new. It is pointed out here 
only as one of the implications of our assumption about the 
nature of administration. If we really design our adminis- 
tration in terms of ‘"tlie nature of the job,^^ we must keep 
our whole scheme of education under continuous study. 
Our question here is. How can we train men so that they 
will adhere to this idea? ,Wliat subject matter do we need 
for this? Administration cannot be static in this world and 
be faithful to its possibilities or to its proper obligations as 
an instrument of social progress. 

There is yet a third next step that is suggested by what 
has been said above. In a sense, it has to do with particu- 
larizing what has just been said. In our study of school 
administration it was common sense to begin by study of the 
tasks as we found them. Always the pressure was for an 
answer to some question of what to do or how or when to do 
it. Once a workable plan was found, it was natural to use 
it and to pass it on to students. Inevitably, this resulted 
in our assembling patterns, techniques, and recipes, and 
neglecting to concern ourselves with why. Now we find 
administration trying to lift itself by its bootstraps. A thing 
so self-contained tends to become mechanical, seM-satisfied, 
and sure of itself. Soon it is crystallized and defies change. 

If our reasoning is sound, school administration is not thus 
self-contained; nor is it a mere set of gadgets or prescrip- 
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tions. It is responsible to education as conceived by the 
state and provided for by the laws. The state has not com- 
manded the details of management through its laws, but has 
provided that education shall be carried on only by people 
who are wise in its ways; to these people it has passed the 
obligation to apply om: social and political philosophy and 
to apply tlie facts and methods of science in the task of 
formulating and directing its schools. 

It is to these outside sources, as well as to the practical 
demands of the service, that administration must turn if it 
is to go beyond the view that school executives need only to 
know a well-chosen set of patterns and recipes. So far, 
these soTurccs have not been adequately tapped for what 
they can and must contribute to the understanding of school 
administration. School administration need not be a mere 
trade. It should be a profession. It can be a profession, 
however, only if it acknowledges its relationships to govern- 
ment, to law, to economies and business, to sociology and 
anthropology, and to psychology, and if it draws upon these 
fields for the subject matter that they arc equipped to yield. 

In the light of what this study has seemed to the writer 
to suggest, we need the following: 

1. A much more exhaustive study of the nature of the 
administrative process itself, with a careful examination 
of all its underlying assumpHpns. 

2. A careful study of tlie connection between school ad- 
ministration and the government, from which one might 
assemble the facts and principles that are essential for ex- 
plaining education as a function of the state. Part of this 
would deal with our political theory and part with the facts 
and principles of our sciences of public administration and 
public finance. School administrators should have an 
understanding of the nature of the political process.^ 

3. A study of law that goes beyond that part of law which 
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we use directly in school administration. The philosophy 
of law and the developments in administrative law, both 
have important contributions to make to die basic principles 
of sdiool administration. 

4 We have gone far in our use of knowledge from die 
fields of engineering and business. The school-survey move- 
ment and our numerous books on sdiool business manage- 
ment reflect this. Even here, howev^, we could extend 
our studies, with emphasis upon the way by which we apply 
educational values in reaching conclusions on business de- 
cisions in school work. This would be concerned with who 
is to decide, as well as with how and what to decide; that 
is, with the placement and flow of educational authority ( as 
well as of Imowledge) in the settlement of business ques- 
tions. 

5. No newly cultivated area of the field of education has 
contributed more importantly to education science and prac- 
tice than has educational sociology. Administratioh has 
been influenced by its interpretations less, perhaps, than has 
curriculum work or guidai|,oe or classroom work or the social 
programs; but not a little' as to its general outiook and 
methods of control. Educational sociology has brought to 
education a rather broad outlook upon civilization as a 
whole, and its teachings have been well digested by our 
practice. 

Administration, being responsible for shaping and direct- 
ing education, should be strongly tinged with this broad 
social point of view. If one were to take what is com- 
monly accepted as the subject matter of cultural anthro- 
pology and from that extract the information and principles 
that can be used in administration, he might have the ideal 
social understanding of this function. Educational sociol- 
ogy has reached almost beyond its own scientific borders in 
this direction and, in doing this, has in a way pointed to 
our need for a subject called educational anthropology. If 
a study of the administrative process and mechanism were 
made from the standpoint of their nature as an item or a 
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unit in our culture, and were carried on by tibe application 
of the concepts of culture development and operation to 
the tasks of directing, planning, control, organization, and 
coordination, it could hardly fail to enridh our understand- 
ing of the school as a human enterprise.* 

6. Through educational psychology, the facts and prin- 
ciples of that science have been exhaustively studied for 
their bearing upon the meaning and processes of education. 
Their direct application to problems of the care and instruc- 
tion of children have been made on an extensive scale. 
They have been interpreted for use in class management, 
in health work, in curriculum making, and in supervision. 
Administration has not been entirely left out, but so far we 
are decidedly short on the psychological approach to the 
study of school administration, if we judge by the available 
literature that takes direct hold of tliis approach. We have 
volumes on the psychology of learning and of teaching, but 
no corresponding volumes on the psychology of manage- 
ment. Yet, there are few administrative problems that are 
not, at some stage or in some phase, psydiological. Con- 
sider the nature and use of authority in administration, or 
the use of science in settling questions of control, or the 
place of professional ethics in management. It is believed 
that a thorough and extensive study could bring forth a 
volume that would be of great value in this area. 

Our complaint is not that all these sources have not been 
used at all. They certainly have been used. But when 
one goes through tlie literature on school administration in 
search of the kinds of studies suggested above, he finds far 
too little recognition of any straightforward attack upon 
the problems here suggested. 

One thing needed is a study of the begirming courses in 
ed uoa tio n and of the many excellent textbooks now avail- 
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able for use in those courses. Certainly such a course 
should lay a foundation for the function of administration, 
as it does for other parts of the field of education. But what 
is our picture of that foundation? Wliat are the actual 
items tliat we wish to present in this course, wherein 
breadth ratlier than depth of exposure is the purpose? Can 
teachers of administration list and characterize the prob- 
lems they would like to have explained in this course? It 
is in this course we should discover that administration is 
not separate from but is intimately related to all the other 
functions, and that the psychology and sociology that ex- 
plain learning and teaching are used also to explain ad- 
ministration. 

We might do well to examine what general education is 
actually doing (in high school, junior college, and upper 
division) to provide a foundation in the basic sciences for 
school administration. We should not want it to substitute 
‘"preparatory'* for its present ""general-education * obje5:ives, 
but rather, to consider just how general education (in the 
social sciences basic to edjacational administration) can be 
used in the construction oT a foundation for professional 
training in administration. How might it function also in 
a sound preparatory training program? 

The question of training through internship and by ap- 
prenticeship experience has been considered. Certainly 
these ideas have not been disposed of. We recognize the 
difiiculty of teaching the art aspects of administration with- 
out the use of practice and drill. We find it difficult to 
develop skill for responsible service by practice acquired 
in a make-believe situation, in which one can feel neither 
the power of decision nor the burden of responsibility. To 
make the work responsible, on the one hand, and to give 
it value to the intern or the apprentice, on the other, pre- 
sents a diflBcult problem for solution. Experience, so far, 
does not suggest that these possibilities should be discarded, 
however. 

It goes without saying that school administration is chang- 
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ing. The field is growing. That already there is in sight 
the beginnings of a general science of administration does 
not seem less true after a look at the studies appearing in 
school administration than after a look at those from other 
administrative realms.® Students of school administration 
may well give more thought to these beginnings. Tliis 
might suggest a study of the use a school administration 
program might make of corresponding courses in business, 
engineering, political science, and law. 

School administration has made use of the problem 
method of teaching and, in that connection, has to some 
extent brought the case-study idea into use. So far, this has 
not led to the development of a good collection of case 
studies. It is not the writer s idea that we need case studies 
merely to make our textbook work a bit more realistic, even 
though they could make a contribution, there. The use of 
case studies in building our science is even more important. 
The difficult point in administration (difficult to pin down 
for study) is the point at which science and art come to- 
gether in perfonnance. How are decisions made in ad- 
ministration? Rarely by one person; generally, by several, 
who, by their social skills, manage to get on together, despite 
differences in viewpoint. We must have other cases in 
which the problem is primarily one of science, and others 
still in which it is primarily one of art. Case study M^ould 
require us to know more 'Specifically w^hat elements are 
involved. 

Case studies might be slow in mining out ultimate prin- 
ciples^ but experience in such study could hardly fail to 
make us more discriminating as to what elements are in- 
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volved and what the nature of these elements is in any ad- 
ministrative act.^ 

Because of the writer's desire to get at the foundations for 
the subject matter of school administration as a whole, 
there is one aspect of the problem that has not received 
adequate treatment in this study. It is the field of adminis- 
tration itself. Although this is the field we have worked 
in most of all, perhaps, yet, it is so complex and so chang- 
ing that nothing short of an extensive special study can 
suffice to reveal the substance of its subject matter. Aside 
from the points made on this area in Chap. 5, there are a 
number of related problems that need careful study. We 
have not yet made a satisfactory analysis of the work of 
administration; we have done somewhat better (for some 
areas) in our studies of what administrators actually do. 
There are two approaches to (or aspects of) the study of 
the subject matter of school administration which, if they 
were investigated and checked against each other, tx)uld 
be very fruitful There is the field of professional activities 
of administrators, a field touched very lightly indeed,® even 
though everyone would fconsider it important.® Then, 
there is the question of the tools of administration. To what 
extent, in what ways, does the actual work of administration 
call for a knowledge of research methods or of such special 
instruments as statistics or graphic representation or inter- 
view techniques? Our texts have not stressed wide read- 
ing and familiarity with the literature of the field; nor have 
they offered help on how to find one’s way in our great 

See the author’s “A Program of Instruction for School Adminis- 
trators.” Educational Administration and Supervision, 35:129-149, 

A modest attempt to remedy this may be found in the authm’s 
text. Public School Administration. New Ymk: The Ronald Pre.ss 
Company, 

Our neglect of this phase of professional education appears to be 
paralleled in law schools by their neglect to teach much anything 
in legal procedure, especially in the field of administrative law. 
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library collections. They have not stressed training in the 
use of the source materials of this field. 

These points suggest some of the phases of the problem 
here dealt with which must have more study than they have 
so far received before we can set down the subject matter 
through which a student could learn the administrative 
process as it actually is and as it should be going on in our 
schools. 

It should not be necessary to remind the reader that this 
Study of subject matter has been concerned with finding 
what it could about the nature of tlie subject matter of a 
science and a profession. It has not been concerned with 
breaking that subject matter down for instructional use, 
with molding it into work imits or into courses, or of forming 
the courses into a curriculum. These are still other prob- 
lems, related alike to subject matter and to the methodolog)' 
of teaching it. 

Finally, to repeat, we have made remarkable headway in 
building a subject matter for the study of public school ad- 
ministration. This is clearly apparent from our textbooks 
in the field, from the annormcements of courses on the sub- 
ject that are offered in our colleges and universities, from 
the flow of researches and documents, and; from the prac- 
tice in our schools. To have done well in the first half cen- 
tury of study is not enough, however. Tliere is much yet 
to be done. It is hoped that this little volume may have 
helped in some specific ways to bring into view portions of 
this field that have hitherto remained untilled. 




BIBLIOGRAPHIES 

The literature of this field must inevitably be very wide 
in its range. Accordingly, the titles for the following 
bibliographies have been chosen less with a view to com- 
pleteness than to showing the many and varied sources from 
which administration derives its nature and its continuous 
nourishment. Most fully represented are the fields of ad- 
ministrative law, public adniinistration, and biisiness ad- 
ministration; with some contacts with engineering, anthro- 
pological studies, and the more direct study of school ad- 
ministration. When the contributions— now so much 
needed— from psychology, ethics, political theory, sociology, 
and educational philosophy have been made more direct, as 
soon they must be if public-administration, administrative- 
law, and industrial-management problems continue to per- 
plex; and if the present interest in personnel problems, in 
social and personality psychology, and in cultural anthro- 
pology continues; then we shall have foundation material 
for the beginnings of a science of administration— a science 
that concerns itself not with work and materials alone or 
with management alone or with society alone or with man 
alone, but with the nature of all of these in combination. 

One cannot pursue the problems of administration much 
below the surface without facing all these fields of knowl- 
edge. More, too, than a casual contact with their substance 
is required to explain the nature of administration, for the 
solution of the practical problems of administrative law 
carry back at once to the philosophy of law; of business, to 
economic theory; and of public administration, to questions 
of legislation, the theory of government and of the state it- 
self. In similar fashion, the practical bearing of our com- 
plex cultural forces— tradition, custom, convention, speech, 
manners, morals, professional ethics, public opinion— rooted 
as they are not only in the social past, but in the biology 

v571 
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and psychology of man himself, call for more direct con- 
sideration, as actual pmt and parcel of our administrative 
mechanism and process, than they have yet received. 

Trying to build an administrative superstructure without 
reference to the upreaching powers of these basic forces is 
to ensure inconsistency, conflicts, and frustration in practice. 
Too much of present administrative practice is superficial in 
these respects. The blame for this llifs less with those in 
ofBce, perhaps, than with those who trained them. It lies 
mainly with the state of our knowledge; in part, no doubt, 
with society in general and the times; and with the imper- 
fections and limitations of human nature. Yet, a word can 
be said for those who teach administration. First, adminis- 
tration as a subject is very yoimg. The bibliographies here 
listed show clearly that the rapid growth of administrative 
practice alone is enough to accoimt for delay in coming to 
scientific grips with the field and for many of the conse- 
quent problems. Administrative law is imder terrifie pres- 
sure, and in recent years it is getting down to basic matters. 
The Adieson study and now the Hoover Report— to mention 
two major attacks upon {mblic administration— reveal how 
this field, too, is beginning to show promising methods of 
study. The urgency , of need in this field is indicated by 
the current work assigned to the Hoover Conunittee by the 
president. Engineering, in its special fields, and work going 
on in our schools of business are making rapid headway. 
Besides, school administration has something to show for 
its work of the past half century. But, in spite of all this, 
the goal is yet far ahead of us. 

A second major difSculty is to be found in our' approach 
and method of study. So far, we seem to have studied law 
mainly as law, politics ^ politics, economics as economics, 
business as business, anthropology as anthropology, and 
ethics as ethics. Of late, we have studied school adminis- 
tration as school administration. There has been a strong 
tendency— a tradition, in fact— for the scholars of each of 
these fields to take offense at the intrusicm of their own fields 
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by free lancers or representatives of other fields. Running 
counter to this tradition, however, is the growing evidence 
that there can be no sound scholarship in such fields as ad- 
ministration without crossing many of these old borders. 
The student of administration must go to the literature of 
psychology, sociology, politics, law, engineering, anthro- 
pology, ethics, business, and economics; and there he must 
mine out for himself such facts and principles as the«3 
sciences &lone can offer, to supply an important part of the 
basic data for a science of administration. More than this, 
he must go to the men of these fields themselves with the 
problems of administration and must help them to see how 
they can contribute to the development of a science of 
administration. 

The collection of titles prepared for this book has been 
arranged in two groups, one concerned directly with the 
problems treated in Parts I and II; the other, with those of 
Part III. This division has been made for the convenience 
of the reader, who at any one time may be specially con- 
cerned with one or the other of two purpo^s— (1) to learn 
about the nature of the administrative process; (2) particu- 
larly for a teacher of the subject, to learn what has been 
developed by way of a subject matter for the field. Al- 
though the object of Part III of the book was primarily to 
throw light upon the nature of the administrative process, 
it had also a secondary pmpose— to develop a theory for the 
preparation of subject matter through which the science and 
philosophy of administration could be learned. Any one 
interested in the nature of administration, in the develop- 
ment of a science and philosophy of administration, will be 
equally interested in the two collections. The reader who 
is specially interested in teaching the subject, however, will 
find the separate listing of Group II very convenient. One 
war nin g to note is that, although only a few titles appear in 
both Group I and Group II, there is much else in either 
group that would throw light upon the problems of the 
other. 
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These collections of titles are believed to be fully repre- 
sentative of the literature that bears directly upon the prob- 
lem of this book. That many of the works here listed were 
written with no thought of their contributing to an explana- 
tion of the nature of the administrative process or of the 
subject matter of this field will be obvious. That these very 
titles offer much that is most basic to such explanations will 
be obvious only to those who are willirfg to study. Of the 
two lists as a whole, it can be said with fair assurance that in 
them is included most of the best we know concerning the 
nature of the administrative process and concerning the 
subject matter of the field of school administration. 
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